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Or course our Christmas tree was 
me .; 
And all the gifts were splendid. 
Jane'liked hers and I liked mine 
As much as,Cousin Ben did. 


Jane got a dolly that can walk, 
And I a chest of tools, 

A blackboard and a box of chalk 
Just like they have in schools. 


She had a sled and I a ball, 
A stockingful of candy, 


And skates and—I can't tell you all 
But everything was dandy. 


If mother tells you that we cried 
"Twas Ben made us begin it, 

He wouldn't even let us ride 
His Kiddie-Kar a minute. 


I spied it when the tree was lit 
All shining red and yellow 
And thought when father reached 
for it 
I was the lucky fellow. 


Jane and I never had one yet 
But now we've got a plan 
We can have Kiddie-Kars, I bet, 

If other children can. 


Next Christmas isn’t very far, 

' Then, Jane and I agree, 

I shall give her a Kiddie-Kar, 
And she'll give one to me! 


K!DDIE-KAR} 


Be sure this mark 
is on the seat. 


KIDDIE 
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REAL KIDDIE- KARS ARE 
MADE ONLY BY WHITE 


HERE is no reason why any boy 
or girl should be without a Kiddie- 
Kar after this Christmas. 

Among the five sizes there is one that 
is correct for a child of any age, from 
one year up to eight. 

The prices are astonishingly low— 
the smallest is $1.25, the largest $3.50. 
Think of getting a vehicle that will de- 
light your child and last for years, as 
cheap as that! Only the economy of 
our vast production—one million in 
1919—makes this low price possible. 

Kiddie-Kar is perfectly safe, even for 
a baby—close to the ground, almost 
impossible to tip over, no sharp corners 
or splinters, no adjustments to pinch 
the fingers, tear clothes or get out of 
order, no paint to come off. 

It is the one universal vehicle for little 
boys and girls of all ages. 

Kiddie-Kar was first built by a father 
for his own child. It is not a grown- 
up’s idea of what a child ought to like, 
but a simple conveyance which satisfies 
a natural instinct of the child. It fills 
a period not taken care of by any other 
vehicle. 

It is a great help in learning to walk. 
And for the older children, both girls 
and boys, it affords healthful exercise, 


KAR 


outdoors and in. It is the only practi- 
cal indoor vehicle and is used the year 
round. It will not injure floors or rugs. 

Of course there are many imitations. 
But remember that the only genuine 
Kiddie-Kar is made by the H. C. White 
Company of North Bennington, Vt. 
The name Kiddie-Kar is 4 registered 
trade mark; it is always on the seat. The 
Kiddie-Kar is protected by four patents. 

Always be sure of the color—bright 
yellow body, gay red wheels—and that 
the correct name is on the seat. 

You will find real Kiddie-Kars wher- 


ever juvenile vehicles are sold. 


Made in five sizes 
No. 1 — for 1-2 years, $1.25 
No. 2 — for 2 -3 years, 2.00 
No. 3 — for 3 - 4 years, 2.50 
No. 4 — for 4-5 years, 3.00 
No. 5 — for over 5 years, 3.50 


West of the Mississippi the prices are slightly higher. 


Make this a Kiddie-Kar Christmas— 
for your own children, your little nieces 
and nephews, your friends’ children 
and—why not?—one or two of the poor 
little kids who won’t have much of a 
Christmas unless someone like you 
remembers them. 


THE H. C. WHITE COMPANY 


North Bennington Vermont 
MADE 
IN AMERICA 


FOR AMERICAN 
GIRLS AND BOYS 
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Sealdsweet oranges and grape- 
fruit are heavy with juice 


The true test of quality in citrus fruits is the juice 
content, indicated by the weight 





The soil of the citrus belt of Florida is ideal for the 
production of juicy fruit and the climate gives just the 
needed combination of sunshine and showers, through 
the long growing season. 


Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit come from 
groves given watchful care by their owners and so 
cultivated that the trees bear fruit of surpassing juici- 
ness, which is permitted to become fully ripe before 4 
it is picked. . : : 
wf You want something different 
—something that will change 





These splendid food-fruits can be bought at reason- 


1 . 
able prices in almost every community. Your grocer "| and improve the everyday 
or fruit dealer can secure them from his wholesale k ddi 
‘ house and will supply you, if you insist on having Cakes, puddings, sauces. 


Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit. . . 
er Try flavoring your favorite 


dessert or cake with— 





ae ee eee ee 


ing one of the 
points of patina of Sealdsweet oranges 
and grapefruit—the fourth will appear in 
this space two weeks from today. 


ravarer rire angesah a She Golden Fl 

Cut bread not too fresh into rounds, diamonds, eC Oo C77 avor 
hearts or fingers. Make into sandwiches by using 
any of the following fillings: (1) Sealdsweet grape- 
fruit-or orange marmalade, sprinkled with chopped 
nuts; (2) shredded, drained Sealdsweet zrapefruit 
or orange pulp, bound with mayonnaise (spread un- 
buttered); (3) shredded Sealdsweet grarefruit or 
orange straws, mixed with minced kumquats or co- F 
coanut; (4) (for rolled sandwiches) spread with 
Sealdsweet orange sugar slices of buttered bread. 

















TOTS 


Use less than of any other 
flavoring—its delicious, deli- 
cate flavor will not cook or i 
freeze out. 


alt i AE 


" To Make Instant Syrup 


; Just dissolve granulated 
; sugar in het water an:d 
flavor with Mapleine. 

Mapleine contains no maple 


=, sugar, syrup nor sap, but pro- 
duces a taste similar to maple. 


Grocers sell Mapleine 

2 oz. bottle 35c, Canada 50c. 
4c. stamp and trade mark from 
Mapeline carton will bring the 
Mapeline Cock Book of 200 

recipes. 

CRESCENT MFG. COMPANY 
827 Occidental Ave., Seattle, Wash. 















Free Book, ** Florida's Food-Fruits™ 
Dozens of like recipes are found in book. “Florida's Food- 
Fruits,” free from your dealer or on application to Florida 
Citres Exchange, 628 Citizens Bank Building, Tampa, Fla 


Feria 
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Here’s why a cravat cut o 
the bias pulls out of shape, 


And here’s why Wilson Bro’s 
“Strate-Cut” Scarfs hold 
shape, look welland wearlong! 
Let your dealer show you! 









© ig10, W. B. 









creasesand bindsinthe collar! ~ 








Men, have you wondered why 
your ties twist and pull out of 
shape? It’s because they're cut 
on the bias—to save cloth. 


Wilson Bro’s “Strate-Cut” 
Scarfs are new—different!-Cut 
lengthwise of the silk, giving 
a straight pull on hundreds of 
hardtwisted threads! 


That’s why they hold shape, 
slip easily, tie neatly and wear! 


For fifty-six years, Wilson Bro’s 
have been improving Men’s 


Furnishings in style, durability 


CHICAGO 


AMERICA’S COMPLETE FURNISHERS OF MEN 





The scar‘ -->wn 
is an exclusive 
Jacquard pattern 
in heavy French 
silk, recently im- 
ported by us. 
“Strate-Cuts” are 
made in thou- 
sands of rich pat- 
terns at $1 to $5. 


“This carf holds its shape” 


and comfort—Men’s Shirts for 
every occasion, Underwear for 
all seasons, Neckwear, Hosiery, 
Pajamas, Handkerchiefs, Gar- 
ters, Belts, Gloves! 


Ten thousand of America’s 
best men’s-wear shops are 
now displaying Wilson Bro’s 
holiday lines—among them 
“Strate-Cut” Scarfs in a wealth 
of new designs and colors— 
every one doubly durable! 


A wise purchase—a thought- 
ful gift. Look for this name 
and “Strate-Cut” mark! 


NEW. YORE 
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GARFORD 
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—Low Cost Ton- Mile is 
the basis upon which the 
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efficiency of Garford per- 


| 


formance is proven. 


MINION TNT 








Lima, Ohio 


That the United States Army has made Garford a Class A 
standard is another proof of Garford serviceability 
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me ” Gasford Exhibit at New York Automobile Show, cao A A- -2, 8th Coast Artillery Armory 
—Chicago 10 Show, Space, A 
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THE YOUTHS COW 


America’s ‘All-the-Family Weekly 


You want to make your Christmas money count—and do the thing worth while? There is 
no way to do so much for an entire Family, for so little money, as to give some member a 
Christmas Present of The Companion. Give it to any one of them, father, the boy, or grandma 
—it makes no difference because they will all insist on having their turn at it. And for 52 weeks 
it will delight them increasingly and remind them of your appropriate giving. The Companion 
is ageless and compels all by its lavish provision for all hands and its wonderful scope and variety. 





Crowded with Good Things { for Each Member of the Family 


With unusual Serial Stories, Group Stories, Short Stories that interest all, Special Articles 
by noted authorities, “The best Editorial Page in the country,” Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ 
Page, Children’s Page, Current Events, Nature and Science, Funny Bits, Doctor’s Corner. 


There is but one Youth’s Companion and the family can get its original Stories, Articles, Editorials, Information and 
Humor from no other source. It is the all-round paper for all-round folks—and doubly delightful because # comes weekly. 
The Companion is a friend, a story-teller, an informer, a money-saver and a humorist. It is both clean and able. It 
meets the need of family life in these times. It inspires, suggests and always entertains. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER WHO CUTS OUT AND SENDS THIS SLIP WITH $2.50 WILL AT ONCE BEGIN TO RECEIVE THE EXTRA ISSUES INDICATED: 


sThe “Besté THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for a. ALL FOR 


Chiristinas [Reena et hee a 
IStMas 1920 COMPANION HOME CALENDAR FREE 


) To any subscriber requesting it and adding 10c. to the subscription price we will include The 
ie S C | Ul er Atlas 32 pages in colors, showing Boundaries of Great and Small Nations as defined by the Fas of pant Versailles 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ST NICHOLAS 


THE MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 



























































St. Nicholas Multiples your 
Christmas gift ay twelve . 


WELVE Christmas days in the year—how any boy or girl would 

like that. But it is almost as go’’“‘to have St. Nicholas coming 

every month, bringing twelve rec''letter days, twelve jolly, happy 
numbers of this boys’ and girls’ magazine with a wealth of reading that lasts 
throughout the year. Christmas is not Christmas without St. Nicholas. Its 
vivid, cheerful cover, its enthralling stories, its storehouse of ideas of things 
to do in the long Winter evenings, and outdoors next Summer, and its 
promise of more joys to come—ask any boy or girl and you will quickly 
find that St. Nicholas is the most appreciated gift of all. 


St. Nicholas is one gift that has not But St. Nicholas is not all stories This 
advancedin price. While nearly every- magazine instructs as well as entertains. 
thing else has soared and soared in cost, It has a special Department for Boys who 
St.. Nicholas is the same price thatit wasten Do Things, telling how to make and do 
years ago and five yearsago, andthe maga-_ all sorts of interesting things. It has the 
zine is bigger and better than ever before. St. Nicholas League to encourage drawing, 

photography and composition. St. 

St. Nicholas for 1920 will give its readers Nicholas is a real magazine for boys and 
1 wonderful collection of stories. Tales girls up to 18 years old. 


of adventure like ‘“The Search for the Blue 
Pearl’, ““The Secret of the Sloop’? and Give your boy or girl St. Nicholas 


many others. Among the writers for St. for Christmas. Send your subscription 
now. The cost is but $3 for a year’s 


Nicholas are Samuel Scoville, Jr., Ralph oe 
subscription, $5 for two years. Send us 
Henry Barbour, H. P. Holt, Augusta your own name and we will mail a hand- 
Seaman and others whose stories for boys ome Christmas gift card along with the 
and girls are famous. The best of all first number of the magazine. Send money 
will be found in St. Nicholas. order or check and use the coupon below: 
SESS SSSR SCRE RRR R TTT R EERE 


L. D., Dec. 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 353 Fourtu Ave., New Yorx 


Enclosed is $-___——._ Please send St. Nicholas for years to 
Name sutidbaiales 


0 





Name of Giver—___ 








{ Send me $1.25 TODAY ) 


and I will mail you, postpaid, 
a beautiful 12 oz. Gift Box of 
HESS shect pecans 
SHELL PECANS 
FRESH FROM THE PLANTATION 
GUARANTEE: Eat Six At My Risk 
—if dissatisfied, return 
the balance within 10 
days and get your $1.25 
back. I could not make 
this offer if these were 
not the finest nuts 
Nature produces, Large 
size—note cut. Shell, 
so thin, you can break 
it with your bare hand, 
full of nut meat of fin- 
est flavor and wonder- 
ful nutritive value. 
Kernels easily removed 
whole. 
Family Package, 10 
Ibs., delivered, $12.50, 
ELAM G. HESS, President 
KEYSTONE PECAN Co. 


















































Box 404 Manheim, Pa. 
e: Keystone Nat. Bank, he 





Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
ent duties, Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this coupon today. ; No obligation 
to you. Let us prove to you how this step 
has helped thousands of ambitious men to 
real success, 


oe on ae (eg ee ae oe ao 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Certified Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 
countants ts, etc. 

oe BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 

(New Course) Training for positions as House 
rrespondents. Supervisors of Correspon- 
dence, Mail Sales Directors, Correspondence 
Critics, Letter Executives; and in the handling 
of all Special correspondence (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc.)in which expert 
letter-writing ability i is required. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND RAIL- 
WAY TRAFFIC: Training for positions as 
Railroad and Industrial T: ic Managers, Traf- 
ic Experts, etc. 


LAW: 

0 Training for admission to bar and executive- 
business positions oe ng legally trained 
men. Degree of 
BUSINESS ADOAINESTRATSON: 

4 Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive jitions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions, Tellers, —_—, Trust 
Officers, Financial Managers, ete 
oO USINESS ENGLISH: 

inin for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, Business Literature and Copy Writers. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
i for positions as Foreign pam 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 

oO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, a ete. 

oO BOOKKEEPIN' 

Training for oo Bookkeeping Positions. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Extension U1 


“The World’s Greatest Ext 
Dept. 1252-R Chicago, — 
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HE Oracle of Delphi cloaked her replies with.a 
problem. In other words, she perplexed, confused, 
and annoyed the searcher after truth. Guesswork 
was the only possibility of success: Mythology, however, 
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has passed into the hazy background of the centuries. 
Today, modern Chemistry is mastering the hidden mysteries 
a = of this world and other worlds. Nature has been compelled 
i J to surrender her choicest and most cherished secrets. Chem- 
istry has unlocked those chambers and given to mankind 








| * ‘ 
| \ processes and products undreamed of even a century ago. 
| 





i a ; Not so long ago we were called upon to look into a 
| process involving a certain kind of ore. The crux of the 
problem was the process for recovering the metal. The 
1!) Hl owner of the mine had what he considered prima facie 
| I evidence in the form of laboratory test sheets to prove that 
| ‘Ip his proposed process was scientifically correct. Financial 

HH 














interests, however, insisted that another report be rendered. 











ox i ' We were called wpon to study the problem and to render 
a report, favorable ot adverse, based upon our research 
and analyses. Our re ort, the result of careful study, 
proved beyond a doubt hat the process as originally out- 
lined would never be prac ‘icable. 


| So we developed a rr cess whereby many low-grade 
ores and concentrates of .. 3 metal can be utilized. Today } 
we are designing and will soon put into operation a com- | 

plete plant, to profitably recover what was a waste. | 
] 

| 


Modern progress can no longer depend upon accidental 
discovery. Each advance in industrial science must be 
studied, organized, and fought like a military campaign. 
We are an organization of chemists, chemical engineers, 
and managers, a group of trained men, backed by thirty- 
three years of broad and intensive experience in making | 
industrial surveys, research, and analyses. This is the 
organization that will work for you and with you. | 

Perhaps within your industry or in some of your pro- 
cesses is a secret, the solution of which would mean 
greater production, less worry, and greater profits. Let us 
search for this solution with you and for you. 


Our methods and practices are interestingly told in a 
book entitled, ‘‘ Chemistry in Overalls.’’ We shall be pleased 
to send you a copy. 


Arthur DB. Little, Fue, 


Chemists . Engineers . Managers 
| 30 Charles River Road Z| 
at Kendall Square 

Cambridge, Mass. 























THERE ARE NO BETTER 


SHOES 


FORFIT FORSTYIE FORWEAR 








CUESTA- REY 


With the wealth of the 


Spanish treasury at his 
disposal, King Alfonso can 
buy no better cigars than 
CUESTA-REY * +: #3 +: 
Had you the gold ro) ar 

Croesus you could make 
a smoking 


finer dift 
O 


[OT rn I gr” 
“3/ 
S844 4 4 4'424 44444 49445944 


friend no, 


rad 


Guesta,Rey & Co. 


TAMPA '* HAVANA 


Purveyors to his may- 
esty Kind Alfonso Xi. 
and the tobacco con- 
noisseurs of America’ 


What Better 
Christmas Gift 
for a Boy? 


Put Zhe American Boy first this 
year on your list for That Boy. It 
is THE CHRISTMAS GIFT QUICK- 
EST to buy, EASIEST to send, 
SUREST to please. 


Stories of the kind boys like best, 
healthy, fascinating nature studies 
and outdoor lore ; Scout stories and 
articles that help Scout work; 
practical departments on carpentry, 
mechanics, gardening, poultry and 
pets, electricity—to occupy his time 
and hands with pleasure and profit. 


) TAE & 
“*The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
ter Boys in All the World 


The American Boy delights the 
boy heart, moulds his mind, sets his 
feet in practical ways. The safest, 
surest way to make a gift completely 
welcome to a boy—to the boys in 
whom you’re interested—is to sub- 
scribe for him (or them) to The 
American Boy, starting with the 
great Christmas number. Cut off 
the coupon, now. If you want to 
make several boys happy this way, 
paste the coupon on a sheet of paper, 
adding their names and addresses, 
remitting at $2.00 each. 


$2.00 for a whole year 
20c a copy on news-stands 
Tear off the coupon; solve the Christmas 
now for that boy—those boys! 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 118 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 118 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
If you want a Christmas Gift Card sent fs) 
the boy put an (X) in this square () 
Herewith find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN 
vice 3 a4 year, beginning with December, 1919, Christ- 
mas issuc to 


Name 
Strect_ 
City. 

Your name 


Address 














Nickel-plated, gun metal, 
or gold-plated case, plain 
or embossed, velvet lined; 
silver or gold-plated 

utoS tro) r; twelve 
blades and selected leather 
strop. Five and six dollars. 





Combination Set 
Gold-plated AutoStrop Razor; 
1 shaving brush and 
shaving soap in —— 
tubes; removable beveled plate 
mirror; twelve blades and 
ther strop. In black 

leather case, Ten dollars. 

























‘The Christmas gift every man 
enjoys all the year ’round 


AX any man to tell you—how soon after the first shave 
his unstropped razor blade begins to pull 

—how unsatisfactory that last shave is—the shave that 
makes him throw the blade away. 

Then you'll know why every man will be glad to get an 
AutoStrop Razor for Christmas. 

Every morning of the week the AutoStrop Razor provides 
a fresh, keen edge—gives a clean, quick, comfortable shave. 


500 clean, comfortable shaves guaranteed 
from every dozen blades 


Built right into the frame of the AutoStrop Razor is a unique 
stropping device, simple and efficient—quick and easy to use. 
It smooths the tiny teeth of the blade back into alignment, 
and renews the fine, smooth edge before every shave. 

It isn’t necessary to take the razor apart to strop the blade. 
The strop is simply slipped through the razor head. The 
AutoStrop Razor sharpens, shaves, and cleans, without 
removing a single part. 

Perfect shaving comfort for every man—every day—that’s 
what these remarkable features of the AutoStrop Razor mean. 
500 satisfying shaves are guaranteed from every dozen blades. 
This razor is a Christmas gift a man enjoys all year ’round! 

Make your Christmas gift fill a man’s real need. Give him 
an AutoStrop Razor. Ask your dealer today to show you the 
many different styles of AutoStrop Razor outfits—from the 
folding Pocket Kit to the complete Tourist Set. 

The standard set, shown above, consists of a silver-plated, 
self-stropping razor, twelve blades, selected leather strop—all 
in a neat, compact, black leather case, velvet lined. Five dollars. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company 
New York Toronto London Paris 


AutoStrop Razor 
— sharpens itself 
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Combination Set 


Silver-plated AutoStrop Razor; 
special shaving brush and 
shaving soap in silver-plated 
tubes; twelve blades and 
selected leather strop. In velvet 
lined black leather case. Seven 
dollars and a half. 





Pocket Kit 


Genuine pigskin or black leather 
flexi ble case, leather lined; 
silver-plated AutoStrop Razor; 
oval metal mirror; twelve 
blades and selected leather 
strop, Five dollars, 
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Reoxrica- Speak English! 


| every citizen—native and foreign-born 
—master the English language. It will 
fortify national unity, promote commercial 
prosperity, strengthen individual loyalty. On 
Jan. 3, 1919, 


Ex-President Roosevelt wrote: 
“We have room but for one language here and 
that is the English language, for we intend to 
see that the crucible turns our people out as 
Americans of American nationality and not as 
dwellers in a polyglot boarding-house.”’ 

- : nothing could be more acceptable. The 
As a Christmas Gift price Siesleiate, the Dictionary is im- 
pressive in appearance, and its contents are of such practical utility for 
any person that it will be used and treasured for years to come. 


You Need This Book in Your’ Business © 


caused a world of trouble. Misunderstandings have arisen, 
contracts have been lost, lawsuits have resulted very often 
through errors in the use of English which could have been 
in every executive department. Your | prevented. Here is a book that is in wide use by executives 
the character of your busi- | everywhere, and this book has paid for itself over and over 
| wherever it has been used— 


9-A 


900 Pages 
11,700 Lines of 
Synonym Treatment 


Not only does the entire stractuce of good citizenship rest | c 
upon a clear knowledge of the English language, but correct 
English is a prime requisite in efficient business correspond- | 
ence, advertising, etc., 

business is often judged by 
ness correspondence. Innocent looking slips in English have 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW 


Desk Standard Dictionary 








In The Office 


It should be in the hands of every ste- 
nographer and correspondent. It should 
be in evidence at the conference table, and 
on the tables of reception rooms. Big 
business houses are equipping their em- 
ployees with it, an order for 125 copies 
being received one day recently froma 
large insurance company. An error in 
spelling or punctuation may change the 
entire meaning of a contract or letter. 


Sd 
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In The School 


It will answer more classroom ques- 
tions than any other abridged dictionary. 
For pronunciation it has the text-book 
key and the revised scientific alphabet. 
All information in the book is in one 
simple alphabetical order. Principal 


events in American and English history 


recorded in alphabetical place. Recent 
advances of sciencefcovered. Thorough | 
synonym treatment, etc. 


| 


In The Home 


It will be a constant fount of informa- 
tion for the growing boy or girl—giving 
exact, easily understood explanations of 
those things which are most often the 
cause of query and doubt in the minds 
of youngsters in school. It answers 
hundreds of thousands of questions in 
all branches of human knowledge. Its 
presence in the home is an evidence of 


| care in the rearing of children. 


WHETHER YOU WANT TO KNOW 


—How to Spell Phthisis 

—What is the Population of 
Syracuse 

—When Antwerp Surrendered 

—The Difference Between One 
Type of Cattle and Another 

—What the Bolsheviki Are 


—The Age of Woodrow Wilson Magna Carta 


—Who Lenine and Trotzky Are 
—Who Karl Marx Was 

—How to Identify Micawber 
—Where the Argonne Is 

—What Pragmatic Philosophy Is 
—The Date of the Granting of 


—How toPronounce, Divide, Spell, 
Understand, and Define Thou- 
sands of Words, Phrases, etc. 

—The Meaning of Camouflage, 
Escadrille, Estaminet, Jazz- 
Band, Poilu, Questionnaire, 
Rainbow Division, Shock 
Troops, Slacker, Soviet, Sniper, 
Ukulele, etc. 


YOU’RE SURE TO FIND IT HERE 


This great modern Dictionary not only 
A Wonderful Book of Facts spells, defines and pronounces WORDS 
—but it supplies a vast fund of information on practically everything that 
can be exprest in English—Politics, Business, Music, Art, Literature, Law, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Philosophy, History, Religion, Science, etc.J Hundreds 





Hundreds of Illustrations » addition to the’vast wealth of vocabulary 


features there are hundreds of illustrations 
including full-page plates of Agricultural Implements, Barks of Trees, 
Examples of Architecture, Types of Land and Water Birds, Types of Cattle, 
Types of Dogs, Food and Game Fishes, Types of Flowers, Types of Fowls, 
of Horses, Common American Leaves, etc. 





FUNK bf WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
I enclose $2.75* plus 16 cents for carriage charges ($2.91 in 
all), for which please send me THE NEW DESK STANDARD 
DICTIONARY, bound in half-leather. 


of thousands of dollars were spent to garner this information and make it 
instantly available to you in this peerless book. 

= Insist on THE FUNK & WAGNALLS DESK STANDARD— 
Remember the Name, for No Other Is As Good. 


Spells, Pronounces, Defines 83,000 Terms; Contains 1,200 Pictorial 
Illustrations; 11,700 Lines of Synonym Treatment; 900 Pages 


Costs Only $2.75 in Half-Leather Binding; Postpaid, 16c Extra 


Full Flexible Morocco, Gold Edges, Indexed, $5.00. For Sale in All Bookstores 
If You Can Not Obtain It in Your Town, Order Direct on Attached Coupon. 


Dig. 12-6-19 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


*If you wish Full-Leather Edition make remittance $5.00. 


















NewYork Banking 










for Business Men 


Wherever Located 


EN of large business 
affairs in all parts of 

the world feel the need of a 
strong banking connection 
in New York City, the finan- 


cial metropolis of America. 


O such persons, as well as to 


corporations and other busi- 





ness concerns, the Bankers Trust 


Company affords a secure deposi- 





render prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice along every line of financial 


business, for example: 


Commercial Banking, Domestic 
and Foreign 





(Our connections are worldwide and in- 
clude the great established banking insti- 
tutions in all large toreign centers) 


Personal Accounts, Active and 
Dormant 


Special Accounts for specific 
purposes 


Letters of Credit, Commercial 
and Travelers’ 


Financing Exports and Imports 


Securing Credit and trade inform- 
ation, foreign and domestic 


Issuing documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the world 


Collecting foreign coupons 


Transferring funds by telegraph 
and cable 


Handling practically every other 
kind of financial transaction 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 





Member Federal Reserve System 
Downtown Astor Trust 
Office: Office : 


16 Wall Street Sth Ave. at 42d St. 














tary and an organization equipped to | 
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PARCEL POST STATEMENTS CATALOGS, POST 
PACKAGES & 1STCLASS ADVERTISING CARDS 


SF Se ae 9 
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StampAll Your Mail 
Quickly 


N saving Time alone—more work done with no addi- 
tional employes—Multipost Equipment more than 
justifies its use. 
































All kinds and classes of mail—first-class, statements, adver- 
tising matter, parcel post packages—can now be stamped 
in one-fourth the time it takes with the old method. 














Employes like it. It is clean, quick, sanitary. It is the 
up-to-date method of keeping, handling and affixing postage 
stamps. 
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It does away with loose stamps that always accumulate 
where sheet stamps are used; it keeps the stamps all locked 
in coils in one place; it protects them from loss, spoilage, 
misuse and theft. 








Its purchase is an investment and sure to earn a very high rate 
of interest in ANY size office. 


| 
SheMULTIPOST 


1 Postage Stamping Equipment 











For the small office that uses only a few stamps a day to 
the big mailing departments that must handle in large 
quantities various denominations of stamps and all sorts of 
mail matter, there is an exact Multipost Equipment to 
properly cover the needs. 

An office can start with one Multipost Affixer and add 
equipment as growth requires—and save enough Time and 
Stamps (Money) right along to pay for the machines in 
a short time. 

Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer 


MULTIPOST COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


5 years old—over 40,000 offices equipped 


Some good territory open for Salesmen 
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- THE ORIGINAL 
| Copper Steel 


bears this special mark ad- 
ded below regular brands: 


WHEN jou specify Keystone—you 
are specifying for satisfaction. The 
copper steel alloy gives added resist- 
ance to rust and unequaled service. 
Actual time and weather have demon- 
strated the superiority of this material 
for all uses where substantial wear and 
durability are important factors. 


Whether you are a large user of sheet 


and tin mill products, or require Only — Gaivanized Roofing and Siding Products,as 
formed from APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper 
a new metal roof, or the replacement _ Stee! Galvanized Sheets, give unequaled 
setvice. Keystone quality is also supplied 
of some exposed sheet metal work, you ia Black Sheets, Roofing Tin Plates, etc. 
Demand this material for Roofing, Siding, 
should know the advantages of Key- Cornices, Spouting, Gutters, Cisterns, Cul- 
: verts, Tanks, Flumes, and all exposed sheet 

stone Copper Steel Sheets and Tin metal work., This Company mani 

in 1 eve 

Plate. Shall we send Facts booklet? description and for every known ouuiden. 














WARD-BELMONT 


For Gints anv Youno Womtn 





Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 
2 years college work. Strong Music and 
Art Departments. Also Literature, Ex- 
pression, Physical Training, Home Eco- 
nomics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports 
and swimming pool. Edenwold is the 
School Farm and Country Club. Refer- 
ences required. 


Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box F, Nashville, Tenn. 













For Young Women, Washington, D.C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Presents the fundamentals of a college education in 
a two year diploma course. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science aud other vocational courses. Ath- 
letics. ge =e swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 
two build b> 


Sixty -five acre campus. Cultured en- 
vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
Enrollment for 1920-1921 already advanced. Catalog. 

Address Registrar, Box 157, Forest Glen, Maryland 








MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 
Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
fireproof buildings; strong faculty; 65 years’ history. Cat- 
alogue. Addréss Box Q, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND. 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL paitcceipnta, Ps. 


For the care and training of children of retarded and undeveloped 
mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s care 
and association with normal children. J. RoGER HEDLEY, M.D., 
Resideut Physician. Mrs. J. Rocker HEDLEY (N. Y. Univ.), Prin 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—————— SSS eee 
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SPV 






























ho al- yoar-cound soft drink 






Serve your guests with Bevo -~- foes : 
especially «well with light repasts, x 
buffet suppers, chafing dish dainties, J 

fish and lobster dishes , wild game, 
cold cuts of meats, sausages, sardines, Ba 
cheese or spaghetti. ~~~ Bevo is the 
friend of food and fellowship. 










Sold overywhore - Famihos supplied by geocor. druggist and deak 


Visitors are invited to inspect our plant 






Serve it cold 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST.LOUIS 


















4 An efficient school at mod- 
The Pennington Schoo erate cost. 75 minutes from 
N. Y¥.. 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pocl, all 
athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. Mod- 
erate rates. Fraxx MacDamzt, D.D., Headmaster, Box 80. 
New Jersey, Pennington. 





Branham & Hughes Military Academy 
Highest grade preparatory and general courses. Noted for 
strong faculty. R.O. T.C. under supervision of Maj. Frank 
B. Jordan. Inspiring location. Best moral surroundings. 
$450 includes everything. BRANHAM & HUGHES MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Box 4, Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


Liberally endowed school for boys qualified to make use of 
the unusual opportunities offered. General education and 
preparation for college or technical school. Separate Jumor 
School, Gymnasium. Campus of 100 acres, lake, winter and 
summer sports. A visit invited. JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., 
Head Box 7, Blai yn, New Jersey. 











e ° ? A Standard College. Endowed. 
Illinois Woman’s College 35:32'225 Colles Endowed. 
sities for graduate work and by State Boards of Education. Devrees 
granted in Liberal Arts, Music and Home Economics. Certificate 
granted in Secretarial, Physical Training and other special courses, 
6 Bidgs., Music Hall, Gym., Swimming Pool, 7 Acres, Tennis, Hockey. 
For catalogue address Woman's College, Box 0, Jacksonville, Ill. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend publicor private schools. Domestic Science 
for older girls. Booklet. Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Roslyn, Pa. 








Vircim1a, Waynesboro. Pr 
Fishburne Military School Prepares for unt- 
ness life. Personal attention. Resultful military training. 

. New $60,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits 
to all colleges. Rates $500. Spring encampment near famous 
caverns at Grottoes for all students. Gata 6 

Major Morcan H. Hupains., Princi Box 404. 


LANGUAGES ‘snes 





easy.’* 
JO! 


“Like a tune—and as 
pus esate 23 
CY, LANGUAGE PHO 

And Rosenthal’s Pra 


7 

NE METHOD 

ctical Linguistry 

V4 War has created unlimited opportunities for those 
who know 3. Pr 














by Eleanor Gilbert, is a new book of right- 
down+to-the-minute advice for the live- 
wire woman worker of to-day. It will show 
you how to get ahead in business through 
practical application of the definite 
she proposes, no matter what position you 
may mew occupy. Send for it to-day. 
12mo. cloth. ustrated, 400 pP., $1.50 
net; by mail, $1.62. 














Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 4th Ave., New York 
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Asbestos — 


the only rock’on 
which plants thrive 


NDUSTRY thrives most where wasfe 
is least. And since the development of 
Asbestos has gohe hand in hand with the 
saving of heat, power-and friction, this 
mineral of wonderful qualities has played an 
important part in Industrial Conservation. 


It is the base of all efficient heat insula- 
tion—the necessary other 15% in 85% 
magnesia, 


It is, as well, the basic material in the 
most efficient of friction reducing packings. 


As roofings it has qualities of durability and fire- 
resistance that no other material can approach. 


And in innumerable other forms it works mir- 
acles of industrial economy that a decade ago would 
have seemed impossible. 


For more than half a century the! Johns-Manville 
Company has steadily grown with the growth of in- 
dustrial demand for Asbestos. 


The Johns-Manville asbestos mines are the larg- 
est in the world. In the Johns-Manville plants every 
Asbestos product is produced under super advan- 
tages both of experience and equipment. The Johns- 
Manville sales-organization, operating through 
branches in all large cities, is an engineering organ- 
ization as well, carrying a helpful practical Service, 
that varies to meet each new requirement but al- 
ways has for its object—Conservation, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 


For Canada 
The Canadian Johns-Manville Co.. Ltd., 
Toronto 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Prod- 
ucts include Roofings, Shingles, 
Brake Linings and Blocks, Insu- 
lations, Cements, Packings, Elec- 
trical Devices, Tapes, Clothes, 
Yarns—hundreds of products that 
enter every avenue of science and 
the useful arts. 


Through— 





and its allied products 


=2-/ JOHNS - MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 
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No. E2525 MUELLER Rapidac 
(Rapid Action) Faucet, with 
sectional view showing the 
Seven Point Supremacy. 
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How to Secure Dependable Plumbing 


The most important items in plumbing equipment are the lavatory, bath, sink and 











laundry faucets—because every drop of water used for years must pass through them. 

For three generations MUELLER Faucets have been the acknowledged standard for 
quality in materials, for precision in workmanship .and for fineness in finish. The 
MUELLER Faucets for a $10,000 residence cost less than $100—about one-tenth ot the 
complete plumbing installations. 








MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built to Wear Without Repair 


An endurance test of opening and clos- 
ing operations on MUELLER Rapidac 


Faucets, equivalent to years 
of actual service, developed 
no appreciable wear and 


no leakage whatever. 


To insure this dependable 
service, instruct your archi- 
tect to specify MUELLER 
Faucets—tell your plumber 
to use MUELLER Faucets 
exclusively—and seethat the 
name MUELLER appears 
on every faucet installed. 


The complete line of 
MUELLER Plumbing Fix- 


-tures includes everything 
in Brass Goods that pertains to the regula- 
tion and distribution of running water— 
pressure regulators, water strainers, etc. 


7 Point Supremacy 
of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 
1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 
2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 
3—Corrugated Stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 
pecial Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 
5—Double-pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing. 
6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage—reduces wear. 
7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 


ing man 


Every MUELLER Faucet is made of 
Muellerite—a metal that is 85% pure cop- 


per (common brass rarely 
contains 60% copper.) 
Mtuellerite resists corrosion 
better, endures longer, takes 
a finer finish and holds a 
heavier nickel plating than 
common brass. 


Reliable architects, build- 
ing contractors and 
plumbers will tell you 
MUELLER Faucets are 
unequaled for dependable 
service and true economy. 


Writetoday for “Portfolio 
of Modern Homes” show- 


clever architectural features, and 


“Dependable Plumbing,” a book illustrating 
the superiority of MUELLER Fixtures. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 
New York, 145 W. 30th St.—San Francisco, 635 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont., Cariada 
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ARE THE COAL OPERATORS PROFITEERING ? 


Treasury McAdoo that the profits of bituminous coal 

operators ran as high as 2,000 per cent. in 1917, and his 
implied charge that they are still profiteering at the expense of 
both the public and the miners, has started a pretty rumpus 
in the editorial columns of the nation’s press. Here is vindica- 
tion for the miners in their claim that the operators “‘could 
grant a substantial wage-increase out of their profits without 
increasing the price of coal to the consumer,” exclaims The 
United Mine-Workers’ Journal, of Indianapolis. Mr. McAdoo’s 
implications are false, reply the operators, 


[= AMAZING STATEMENT of ex-Secretary of the 


deadlock. He himself characterized it as an invitation to the 
operators to a “ show-down”’—an invitation which they imme- 
diately showed themselves eager to accept. His telegram reads 
in part as follows: 

“T am convinced that the increases proposed for the mine- 
workers are just and reasonable, but I have grave doubts as 
to whether the mine operators are entitled to increase the price 
of coal to consumers because thereof. 

‘In the year 1917 many mine-owners made shocking and in- 
defensible profits on bituminous coal. I know this because, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, I examined in May, 1918, their in- 
come-tax returns to the Treasury. Be- 
fore deduction of excess- profits taxes, 





and his ‘‘misleading statements and in- 
sinuations are the kind of stuff which 
Bolshevism breeds upon.” ‘‘It does not 
seem very dignified for Presidential as- 
pirants to use the coal strike as a means 
for feathering their political nests,” re- 
marks the Indianapolis American Coal- 
Miner; and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, recalling a clause of the Revenue 
Act which makes it unlawful for a Trea- 
sury official or agent to divulge confiden- 
tial information which comes to him in 
his official capacity, asks significantly, 
‘Will William Gibbs McAdoo be able to 
run for the Presidency if he is in jail?” 
Mr. McAdoo, remarks the Chicago Black 
Diamond, is “beating the tom-tom of 


way. 





Our typesetters have returned from 
their fall “ vacations” in time to set 
this department in the old-fashioned 
Next week the entire maga- 
zine will again wear its former typo- 
graphical dress. Every one who reads 
a printed page will be interested to 
know that our experiment in typeless 
printing has started more than two 
score inventors at work along this 
line to perfect methods that may make 
typesetting superfluous, and render 
Guttenberg’s famous invention of 
movable types an outworn device. 


which were less in 1917 than now, these 
returns showed earnings on capital stock 
ranging from fifteen per cent. to two 
thousand per cent. Earnings of one 
hundred to three hundred per cent. on 
capital stock were not uncommon....... 

“Tf profits were even measurably as 
great in 1918 asin 1917, the operators can 
well afford to pay the increased wages to 
the miners, and still have perhaps a larger 
return upon the capital employed in the 
mines than they are justly entitled to. 

“In behalf of the public, already over- 
burdened with the high cost of living, I 
earnestly urge that the bituminous coal 
operators be not permitted to impose an 
additional charge for coal on the public 
until a careful examination has been made 
of their income-tax returns filed with the 
Treasury Department for the years 1917 








his Presidential aspirations to get the 

ear of organized labor.” But through most of the comment, 
whether it voices approval or criticism of Mr. McAdoo’s state- 
ment, runs an insistent demand for the facts. The situation, 
remarks the Wilkes-Barre Record, ‘‘gives startling emphasis to 
the fact that in these labor controversies the public is almost 
entirely in the dark.’”’ And this paper from the coal region 
of Pennsylvania goes on to say: 


“The public is threatened with calamity by the stoppage of 
utilities, but does not know which side is in the right and which 
side is in the wrong. Facts as to workmen’s wages, corpora- 
tion profits, and so on, should be ascertained by a Federal 
commission of eminent standing, worthy of full public confidence, 
and the giving of such information should be made compulsory 
in every controversy threatening national disaster. Then the 
public will know where to direct its sympathies, and then 
gouging by either or both sides will be less easy.” 


Mr. MecAdoo’s statement, which seems to have come with 
something of the unexpectedness of an exploding bomb, was in 
the form of a telegram addrest to Dr. Harry R. Garfield, Federal 
Wuel Administrator, at a time when the controversy between the 
miners and the operators seemed to be in a state of temporary 


and 1918. It can be determined from 
the actual facts of the case whether an increased charge to the 
public is in any respect justifiable. 

‘“‘T earnestly urge also that these income-tax returns be pub- 
lished. They ought to be published, so that the American 
people can know what the true facts are about the earnings of 
the bituminous coal operators. They are entitled to this in- 
formation, and there is no reason why it should be withheld, 
since the law permits it in certain circumstances, It can be 
taken for granted that the income-tax returns of these companies 
are more likely to understate than to overstate net earning power 
for the purposes of taxation. 

“In my judgment the wage intreases should be promptly con- 
ceded, and the coal operators should accept them and submit 
to the investigation and publication of their income-tax reports, 
subject to your final determination, after all facts are considered, 
as to what the just price of bituminous coal should be. , If later 
the facts show that an increased price is justified, the American 
people will, I am sure, be willing to pay it.” 


The coal operators accuse Mr. McAdoo of “exceedingly bad 
taste” in thus injecting himself into the .coal controversy, 
affirm that their profits are less than sixteen cents a ton, and 
declare their eagerness for a thoroughgoing investigation and 
the publication of all the facts, In a statement.to the press 
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defining their position in the strike controversy and emphati- 
cally denying the McAdoo charges, we read: 

“The mine-owners are opposing a wage-increase at this time 
for the reason that they believe no increase in wage-rates is 
necessary to permit any industrious man who wants to work 
to earn sufficient money to maintain a decent American stand- 
ard of living. This point, together with all others, they have 
offered to submit to arbitration or investigation a en 

“Your admission that conditions in 1917 were abnormal is 
agreed to. When the world goes to war conditions are certainly 
abnormal. So far as the mine-workers were concerned, this 
abnormal condition was recognized by two abnormal increases 
in wages during the year 1917, and the United States Govern- 
ment promptly put an end to abnormal coal prices. It would 
be interesting to have your recollections regarding the tax 

















IT COVERS BOTH. 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


reports made by other industries which were not so restrained. 
As you proceed to admit your ignorance of conditions in 1918 
and 1919, that portion of your message carries no weight and 
requires no answer. 

“You suggest a careful examination of income-tax returns 
before an additional price for coal is allowed. This would he 
included in the investigation which the mine-owners agreed to 
more than a month ago and have been urging ever since, but 
thus far the mine-workers have been unwilling to agree either to 
arbitration or investigation. Either procedure will disclose 
not only the current tax returns of the mine-owners, but of the 
miners as well. The figures are here in Washington and can be 
readily produced if you can get the mine-workers to agree. The 
bituminous coal-workers will welcome the publication of just as 
full current tax returns for the bituminous coal industry as are 
published for any other industry....... 

“On November 19, in Washington, Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield, based upon the statistics collected by his officials, 
stated that the average realization upon 579,385,820 tons of 
bituminous coal mined in 1918 was $2.61 a ton; that the average 
cost of production during the same period was $2.15 a ton, 
leaving an average margin of 46 cents a ton to the operators. 
Mr. Garfield was then careful to state that ‘this margin of 46 
cents a ton includes profit, but does not represent profit only, 
inasmuch as interest charges, selling expense, Federal taxes, both 
normal and excess profit, as well as certain other items not al- 
lowed in computing costs of production, were paid out of it.’ 
The average income and excess-profits taxes ‘were upward of 
30 cents-a ton in 1918.’ From the remaining 16 cents a ton, 
after deducting interest charges, selling expense, as well as cer- 
tain other items not allowed in computing costs of production, 
come the net profits to the operator which are so shocking and 
indefensible to you.” 


A-Philadelphia dispatch to the New York Times quotes the 
vice-president of one big coal company as saying: 
“Dr. Garfield knows that there are mines in Pennsylvania 












which can not be operated at a profit at the government-fixed 
price for bituminous coal. This price is $2.95 a ton. I could 
name a dozen mines in central Pennsylvania where it costs from 
$2.40 to $2.80 to produce a ton of coal. 

““Mr. McAdoo’s statements are those of a politician. He’s 
a candidate. He talks about making the operators pay any in- 
creased wages given the miners. That is a fine proposition. It 
would be great to take 75 cents a ton out of our pockets and put 
it on to the miners’ wages.” 


Mr. McAdoo’s statement concerning the large profits in coal 
in 1917 has this degree of justification, says Mr. R. Dawson 
Hall, editor of The Coal Age (New York): 


“In the early part of that year there was a severe shortage 
of coal, and prices became abnormally high by operation of the 
law of supply and demand. Many companies with small 
capital opened mines and assisted in filling the needs of the 
occasion in so doing, making immense profits on a trifling in- 
vestment. Mines with large capital expenditure had their 
whole output under contract till April 1, which they looked 
to as a ‘day of emancipation.” On May 9, however, the com- 
mittee on coal-production, the celebrated Peabody committee, 
was formed. It induced the mine operators to make a sweep- 
ing reduction. On August 21, on the solicitation of Mr. Baker 
and Mr. McAdoo, President Wilson made further important 
reductions, many involving actual loss to the operators. On 
August 23, Dr. Garfield became Federal Fuel Administrator, and 
coal prices became matters of Federal regulation till near the 
close of 1918. Those facts account for 1917 being a year of 
large returns to some of the operators, and make Mr. McAdoo’s 
speculations as to the large incomes of following years extremely 
dubious, to say the least, tho Dr. Garfield purposely made 
prices high enough in every field to keep the bulk of all the 
plants in effective operation.” 


Mr. Iverson C. Wells, editor of the Chicago Black Diamond, 
has this to say of Mr. McAdoo’s challenge to the operators: 


‘“‘Mr. McAdoo is a disappointment to his friends. He had 
been classed as one of the promising possibilities of the new 
statesmanship. This act of his sends him to the back shelf in 
the pantry of political discards. 

“The keenest disappointment comes not in the fall of the idol, 
but in the platform of misrepresentation he stands upon to bid 
for the favor of organized labor. 

‘**No one knows better than Mr. McAdoo the true facts of 
the earnings of the coal operators for the past ten years. No 
one knows better than he does that ninety-eight per cent. be- 
long in the fifteen per cent. profit class or less and the remaining 
two per cent. in the higher class. 

“Yet Mr. McAdoo, by inference at least, seeks to give the im- 
pression that all coal operators are in the two thousand per cent. 
class. He picks out an isolated case here and there of a small 
mine which operates once in a year or so, and only when coal 
famines and strikes and the increased demand make its opera- 
tion profitable because of its low overhead, and holds it up to 
the public as an example of high-class profiteering. 

“It would be easy for him to have explained that the little 
one-horse-wagon mine is the chief offender of 1917. He could 
have explained also that such mining operation as the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company, Colorado Iron and Fuel Company, and 
others of the same type which are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and which belong to the class that represents ninety 
per cent. of the country’s coal-tonnage, struggled to pay an 
eighteen per cent. dividend last year, and that most of them 
operated for years at an actual loss. 

‘However, this would not have served his-purpose; it would not 
have been such pleasant music to the class he is tom-tomming.” 


“‘The public should understand that a wage award means an 
additional cost which it must pay, and nothing that politicians 
in office or out can do will mitigate this situation, deplorable as 
some seem to think it is,” avers Mr. K. C. Adams, publisher of 
the Indianapolis American Coal-Miner. “It is quite apparent 
that Mr. McAdoo does not hold any considerable amount of 
stock in coal-producing companies,” remarks the Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Telegram. ‘‘Mr. McAdoo’s theatrical appearance was 
far more spectacular than judicious,’ thinks the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Herald Dispatch. His action ‘‘is equivalent to an 
announcement pf his candidacy for the Presidency,” says the 
Pittsburg Leader, which protests that— 
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“If évery-man who wants-a political job, from the Presidency, 
down to ward constable, is to seize upon vital probléms as a 
means of vote-getting, and“destroy national, stability with ‘self- 
seeking, it-is time that our political .system should be revised: 
Mr. McAdoo has merely ‘butted in’ on-the miners’ wage ques- 
tion for his personal advantage. As a Presidential - possibility. 
he is bidding for coal-diggers’ votes; but he has overshot the 
mark.” 


On the other hand, many papers agree with the New York 
World that such testimony as that volunteered by Mr. McAdoo 
is ‘‘extremely helpful” and not to be ignored. ‘‘If corrobo- 
rated,’ says The World, ‘it must.convict the mine-owners not 
only of outrageous profiteering, but of inhumanity. They have 
underpaid their labor and they have overcharged ‘the publié.”’ 
The ex-Secretary’s attack on the operators, remarks the Pitts- 
burg Press, ‘‘is a symptom of the change in’ public opinion, and 
warns the operators that the public expects them to agree to the 
miners’ reasonable demands.’’ ‘‘Mr. McAdoo’s charges sub- 
stantiate what we have long believed,” says the Lima (Ohio) 
News, ‘‘and the public will accept them as coming from a dis- 
interested man.” ‘There seems to be a general agreement that 
the miners-are entitled to a better wage, and this increase ‘should 


come out of the coal barons’ fat pocketbook, not out of the cen: = * 


tinually shrinking pocketbook of the consumer,” thinks the 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Public Opinion, which characterizes Mr. 
MeAdoo’s telegram as ‘‘the most shocking revelation that has 
come out of the coal controversy.” ‘‘ Public sentiment did not 
favor the strike of the miners, but at the same time this did 
not mean that public sentiment was necessarily alined with the 
stand taken by the operators,” says the Newcastle (Pa.) News, 
which adds: 


‘‘The Government is not justified in allowing the operators to 
pass along to thé’public any part of the burden of the increase 
in wages which the miners. will receive without disproving the 
charges of the former Secretary of the Treasury that exorbitant 
profits are being made by the operators. The great class in 
America known as the ‘general public,’ which is the innocent 
sufferer from most strikes and labor troubles, and usually gets 
the burden of the cost to pay in the end, is becoming aroused, 
and it will not be.content to submit without protest to having 
passed along any increase in the price of coal without a genuine 
probe of the chargess:made by McAdoo, regardless of the fact 
that the ery is heard in some quarters that it is a political grand- 
stand play.” 


The operators, warns the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer, ‘must 
have a care lest public sentiment be turned against them even 
more than it has been agaist the strikers.’’ And in the Journal- 
Gazette of Fort Wayne (Ind.) we read: 


‘If the operators are now making ‘shocking and indefensible 
profits,’ and insist that they must continue to make ‘shocking 
and ‘indefensible profits,’ even tho it mean the charging of 
shocking and indefensible prices to consumers, their’ insistence 
is a. piece of impudence that has few parallels. If the records 
of the Government show.mine-owners actually making between 
15 and 2,000 per cent. on their capital stock the public will not 
acquiesce in any prohibitive increase on the present high prices 
being exacted from the consumers. Under these cireum- 
stances the American people will not take kindly to any whine 
about* loss from men who found the extremity of their country 
their opportunity for gouging of that country.” 


“Evidently. McAdoo knows what he is talking about,” :re- 
marks Mr. Ellis Searles, editor of The United Mine-Workers’ 
Journal, of Indianapolis, ‘‘for he had access to the income-tax 
returnsemade by coal operators.”” Mr. Searles goes on to say: 


“‘Ever since the wage controversy started between the opera- 
tors and the miners, the miners have insisted that the operators 
eould grant a substantial increase to the miners out of their 
profits without increasing the price of coal to the consumer. 
We also have said that the operators have been making more 
money during the last two or three years than they ever made 
before in their lives, while the miners continued to work for 
less than living wages; and now McAdoo makes the showing 
even stronger than the miners ever did. The trouble with the 
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operators all along has been that they did not propose to do 
anything that would cut into their enormous profits.”’ 

In an earlier statement Mr. Searles says ‘that the price paid 
to the operators for-coal has increased 130 per cent. since 1916, 
while the cost to the operators for labor has increased only 44 per 
cent. The difference, he maintains, has been ‘‘absorbed.” by 
the.operators in profit. To quote further this authority on the 
miners’ side: 

“Tt will help make the situation clear to say that the mine 
operators could afford to pay the increases asked, could reduce 


the working-day very materially, and, on the basis of present 
prices, make a profit larger than the profit made in 1916... When 

















BUT THERE'S SOMETHING IN. THE,AgRe 
McCarthy in the New Orleans Times-Picayune: 


the miners charge that the operators are guilty of profiteering, 
they are speaking by the figures.” 


The Treasury Departinent, acting apparently in response to 
Mr. McAdoo’s suggestion, has made public official figures, de- 
rived from the income-tax returns of bituminous-coal operators 
in 1917 and 1918, which show that coal profits ranged from 15 
to 800 per cent: in 1917 and in 1918 were higher in the West, 
but lower in the East. The incomplete figures for 1919, accord- 
ing to this statement, indicate diminished profits this year. 
The statement was furnished to the Secretary of the Treasury 
by experts of the Internal Revenue Bureau. It reads in fall as 
follows: 


‘“‘Coal operators generally in the United States in the year 
1914 and 1915 lost money, when normal depletion and deprecia- 
tion are taken into consideration. What is meant by this is 
that a proper item in fixing costs is depreciation of plant and 
depletion of the cost or value of the coal in the ground. 

“Ih the latter-part of 1916 all coal companies in the ‘United 
States, save those in the extreme West, began makifig money, 
with the result that the operations for the. year 1916 generally 
show a profit of from 10 to 35 per cent. on capital invested. 

“In 1917 all bituminous-coal mines east of the Mississippi 
River made what might be termed fabulous profits, the general 
average being from 100 to 150 per cent. on invested capital, the 
rangé being from 15 to 800 per cent. 

“In 1918 conditions were not so good in the Appalachian and 
central competitive districts, profits generally* being reduced 25 
to 30 per éent. less than for the preceding year, the range: being 
from 15 to 300 per cent. on invested capital. In the West condi- 
tions in 1918 were better than in 1917, the profits in the Rocky 
Mountain district ranging as high as 400 per cent. on invested 
capital. 

“Unofficial figures for 1919—incomplete, of course—indicate 
that profits of the operators are less than for 1918, some of the 
operators claiming to have actually lost money.” 




























































HOW TO SAVE THE TREATY 


ITTLE OR NO EFFORT to save the Treaty was ap- 
parent during those closing hours of the heated contest 
which ended in the Senate’s triple votes of rejection. 

As the fight grew more bitter, one correspondent reminds us, 
“the distinctness of groups representing different shades of re- 

















IT “SHALL NOT PASS!” 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


servation opinion disappeared,’’ and ‘‘party lines hardened,” 
until all chance for any united action to save the Treaty and 
the League disappeared. The President had told the Senate 
that the Lodge reservations would ‘“‘nullify’”’ the Treaty, and 
after the vote Senator Lodge asserted that the Treaty was dead, 
and that he could not ‘see any symptoms of compromise.”’ 
Yet as the first exclamations of regret or delight give way to 
sober editorial second thought, we find newspapers of every 
political hue and geographical location urging compromise. 
Journals like the New York Sun may insist that the Treaty is 
dead beyond any possible hope of resurrection, but in various 
parts of the country editors, both Democratic and Republican, 
editors who would prefer the Treaty without any reservations 
and those who approved the Lodge reservation program, look 
forward to the ratification of the Treaty at the present session 
of Congress by some adjustment of views. ‘‘The conflict is 
not irrepressible,’’ insists the Chicago Daily News (Ind.). ‘‘Pride 
has got to give way in a measure at the White House and at the 
Capitol,” the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) declares. The Re- 
publican Cincinnati Times-Star concludes that: ‘there -is still 
time and there ought still to be room for compromise on the 
Peace Treaty; and that is what most of our people want.” As 
the Nashville Banner (Dem.) puts it, ‘“‘the Republicans under 
Lodge’s leadership can better afford to leave off some of their 
stronger reservations than to have the Treaty fail entirely, and 
the Administration. forces. can_well afford to agree to some of 
the reservations proposed.” 

Republican papers like the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, for 
‘instance, naturally expect the President to take the longest 
steps toward compromise, while Democratic dailies like the 
Atlanta Journal just as naturally stress the Senate’s duty to 
“subordinate partizanship and prejudice to the nation’s largest 
interests and humanity’s largest hopes.”” The Boston Globe 
(Dem:) calls attention to the fact that, ‘‘first and last, eighty 
senators voted for ratification of the Treaty in some form; it 
must be possible for sixty-four of these eighty Senators to get 
together on the Treaty.”” The Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
finds hope for the League.in. the very manner of its apparent 
demise. That is, had the Treaty been ratified by the Senate with 
the Lodge reservations “‘and the President been forced to carry 
out his warning that-he would pocket it, there would have been 


see? 


less chance. than now. of the League’s being revived,” for ‘“‘in 
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that case Mr. Wilson, altho with entire constitutional right as 
well as moral justice, would have been in a position of opposing 
and vetoing the formal act of the Senate,” and ‘‘a compromise 
would obviously have been more difficult than it is now when the 
act which leaves the Treaty unratified is that of the Senate it- 
self.” As The Republican continues: 


“Tf both sides. are honest in their claims it should be possible 
to. draft a reservation with regard even to Article X of the Treaty 
upon which an agreement can be reached. On the one side it 
has been claimed by the Republicans that their only desire is to 
safeguard constitutional requirements relating to the power of 
Congress to declare war, and upon the other side, the President’s, 
it has been stated from the first that there was never any inten- 
tion of questioning that right. It should be possible to draft a 
reservation implying neither more nor less than is claimed by 
one side to be necessary and: coneeded by the other side to be 
already recognized.” 


The New York Globe. (Rep.) looks for compromise to come 
about in some such way as this: 


“The debate in the Senate and the debate in the country 
have indicated that we are ready to enter the League under 
conditions which can be summarized under two heads: First, 
that while we are willing to assume the responsibilities imposed 
by the League constitution, both our laws and our inclinations 
require that the final interpretation of these responsibilities be 
made in each ease by the existing Executive and Congress; 
secondly, that we must be our own judges as to what matters 
of domestic concern we shall submit to the judgment of the 
League. President Wilson could not have signed, nor could 
the Allied governments have accepted, a treaty bearing the 
fifteen Lodge reservations; but he ean sign and they can accept 
one bearing reservations embodying these two points. ...... 

‘President Wilson will almost certainly accept the program 
indicated, and Senator Lodge, if he wishes to retain influence 
for himself or for his party, will be obliged to acquiesce. Such, 
at least, are the indications.” 


It seems to the New York World (Dem.) that a “‘ broad basis 
for compromise exists in regard to any legitimate differences 
of opinion as to reservations, but to succeed it must be a com- 
promise that has for its aim the preservation of the Treaty 
of Peace, not its nullification.’’ In the opinion of this stedfast 
defender of the Wilson peace program, 


’ 


“Nobody can object if the Senators write into a resolution 
of ratification the undisputed fact that this is a government of 
enumerated powers, with three independent coordinate branches; 
that Congress alone can declare war; that Congress alone can 























POLITICS MAKES STRANGE BEDFELLOWS! 
—Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune. 


appropriate money, whether for the League of- Nations-or for 
dredging a creek, and that the Executive has no right to create 
offices except with the consent of Congress; that the Monroe 
Doctrine is the Monroe Doctrine, and that the United States 
has a right to refuse to submit to the jurisdiction of the League 
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of Nations questions which it has heretofore regarded as domestic 
and relating to its internal affairs.” 

Some of the trouble, observes The World, herein agreeing with 
the Washington correspondents, ‘‘is undoubtedly due to the 
temperamental antipathies of President Wilson and Senator 
Lodge; no two men in the country are less fitted to work with 
each other.” Each of these gentlemen, comments the Phila- 
delphia’ Evening Ledger (Ind.), ‘‘must come down from his 
high horse and get his feet on the ground and face the situation.” 
The Philadelphia daily thinks these two statesmen. should 
realize that the Senate has shown clearly enough that it “‘ will 
not have the Treaty without some explanation of what the 
United States understands it’ to mean, and it will not have it 
with the kind of explanations contained in the rejected resolu- 
tion.” There can be no ratification, affirms the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), so long as President Wilson and such bitter 
opponents of the League as Senator Borah ‘‘are in the same 
political bed—only by composition with the reservationists 
is it possible to have -ratification.”” The Tribune seems to have 
some doubts about the President’s ability to make compromises. 
‘Let us také counsel together,” it imagines the President as 
saying, ‘“‘and my idea of counsel is for you to sign here.” So 
The Tribune offers a suggestion that President Wilson appoint a 
commission to do this delicate work for him, ‘‘to clear up the 
mess” he has made. Why not appoint a “steering committee,” 
composed. of ex-President Taft, Elihu Root, Senator Lodge, 
Senator Hitchcock, and Secretary Lansing? Such a .com- 
mission, it says, ‘‘could be counted on to hammer out an under- 
standing among themselves. All are good Americans, and all 
are free of the delusion of heavenly inspiration.”” The first 
named of these five,; M#: Taft, argues strongly for a compromise 
in one of his editorials in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: “He 
believes the country to be insistent upon a compromise and to be 
impatient ‘‘with the deadlock when eighty Senators are for a 
Treaty and a League and only sixty-four are needed to ratify.” 
He sees reason to hope that a compromise can be effected: 

“In the first place, the Republicans can not properly insist 
that abrupt, undiplomatic, and bumptiously offensive language is 
needed to safeguard any American rights. It \can well’ be 
eliminated and polite and kindly terms substitited without 
losing in any degree the effectiveness of the restriction and 
protection. This same principle applies to the preamble in the 
requirement that we shall have express acceptance of our reser- 
vations by an exchange of notes. If the reservations are made 
a part of and a condition of the instrument of ratification by us 
we. ean’t possibly be bound by the Treaty except as qualified. 
The-enly-purpose of the express acceptance is to make it harder 
for our allies to accept without securing any additional safe- 


THE-PEACE DOVE THAT GOT AWAY: 
































































—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


guard to us. These changes in form only will relieve our reser- 
vations from the churlish spirit they now reflect; and with nations 
who make much of courtesy. of expression will have great weight. 

“The two sticking-points in the substance of the Treaty are 
Artiele X and the Shantung provision. As to these, it ought to 
be possible to frame compromises. The genius of our Anglo- 
Saxon traditions has been in compromises.: But they can not 
be brought about if those actually engaged go into conference 
without any discretion and with instruction to yield nothing. 
There must be free and full discussion and frank proposals and 
counter-proposals of a definite form. The negotiators should 
not be hampered by the necessity of playing for political position. 
Article X must be qualified if the support of the Republicans is 
to be secured. So, too, the Republicans will insist that our 
ratification must show our disapproval of the transfer of German 
rights to Japan. But why can’t the conditions upon. which 
Japan secured the sections of the Treaty objected to be framed 
and made a feature of a satisfactory substitute for the present 
one, so that the same purpose can be better secured and Japan’s 
already injured feelings be assuaged?”’ 

Writers less sympathetic toward the League of Nations Cove- 
nant find the task confronting the Senate comparatively simple, 
The first duty of Congress, declares the New York Herald (Ind.), 
is to declare “that a state of peace exists between the United 
States and Germany.” It recalls Senator Lodge’s resolution 
to that effect which was offered and referred to committee during 
the closing hours of the last session of the Senate. The Herald 
believes Senator Knox was right in calling for the separation of 
the League Covenant from the Treaty. ‘Because the United 
States Senate has been unable to agree as to what shall be the 
relation of this country to an international scheme, the United 
States,’’ says the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘is kept from declar- 
ing itself at peace and returning completely to normal conditions.” 
The Tribune insists that it is not one of those who would kill the 
League altogether. It believes that Americans are willing to 
join the League, that is, “‘with proper reservations.” But it 
believes that the delay which has taken place “‘is to be preferred 
to a hasty acceptance of the Covenant as it was offered.” For, 


“Tt was a dangerous document for the United States to sign. 
It can be made a safe document, and we believe it will be 
made one. 

“In the meantime the nation needs a declaration of peace. 
That is the first duty of Congress, and not a complicated one.” 


The New York Morning Telegraph (Dem.) objects to all this 
talk about “killing the Peace Treaty,’’ saying that ‘‘there are no 
opponents to a Treaty of Peace with Germany,” and that— 

“The reason the Peace ‘Treaty has not been approved by the 
Senate is because Senators and people will not join in any League 


of Nations. of the kind proposed. .. . The Treaty was not 
beaten, but the League plan was knocked out.” 














SH:VER PASSES “16 TO 1” 


, REE COINAGE OF SILVER ai the ratio of sixteen to 

“¥ one, Mr. Bryan’s famous slogan of twenty-three years 

,sago, would now rouse little enthusiasm in the men who 
then .so elamorously demanded it, some editors opine. For 
to-day the price of silver is so high that its free coinage at Mr. 
Bryan’s ratio would mean a loss to the silver-producers. For 
the first time in more than half a century, financial authorities 
tell us, the silver dollar is worth more as silver than as money. 
One of our silver doHars is intrinsically worth its exact face 
value when the market price of silver is $1.2929 an ounce. 
Last week silver was—quoted at $1.3614 an ounce. At this 
price a silver dollar could. be melted down and sold as bullion 
at a profit of nearly séven cents. ‘Are the New York financiers 
living up to their claims of honesty that they made so vocifer- 
ously in 1896, or are they paying their debts in a cheap gold 
dollar?’’ asked Mr. Bryan the other day when the bullion value 
of a silver dollar had soared beyond the bullion value of a gold 
dollar. 

Nor is this remarkable condition of the ‘silver market, as 
revealed in recent news dispatches and financial editorials, 
confined to the United States.. In Paris, we are told, the habit 
of tipping is in abeyance, owing to the virtual disappearance of 
silver coins. In Mexico City, correspondents report, merchants 
are refusing to accept gold coins for small purchases, so precious 
has become the silver they must give in change. The once 
despised Mexican dollar is now at a premium. England and 
Franee have prohibited the export of silver, and have passed 
stringent regulations forbidding the melting of silver coins. 
In France, in spite of severe legal penalties, a correspondent 
reports, as much as 140 francs in notes are being given for 
100 franes in silver. At the present high price of silver, remarks 
a firm of London builion-brokers, ‘“‘it is no longer profitable to 
mint British silver coins.” 

What is the cause of this extraordinary increase in the value 
of silver, which the New York Business Digest and Investment 
Weekly characterizes as ‘‘one of the remarkable and unexpected 
developments of the war?” In 1914, this journal reminds us, 
the price. ef siiver in the London market was 27d. an ounce 
and in New York fifty-four cents an ounce. In both markets 
it is now quoted at more than two-and-a-half times its prewar 
price. In some respects, we are told, the rise in silver since 
1914 has been governed by the same general causes that have 
driven up the price of food and clothing, such as higher wages 
and. the inereased cost. of transportation. But in the ease of 
silver, explains the New York Evening Post, special cause~ have 
also been at work: 

*‘One of the notable commercial phenomena of the war has 
been the great increase in imports of merchandise by the bellig- 
erent nations from the Orient, and the great decrease in their 
exports to the East. 

“Both were a perfectly logical result of the fact that Europe 
was at war and the Orient, except for Japan’s brief campaign of 
1914, at peace. Before the war, Europe was accustomed to 
settle through export of gold any balance against it in its trade 
with China, Japan, and India. Belligerent Europe’s operations 
with its currencies have put an embargo on its export of gold to 
the East since July, 1914. But Asia has-from time immemorial 
accepted silver in payment of such balances, and the result’ in 
the present case-was to create in Europe an abnormally great 
demand for silver. Purchases of silver, for such purposes and 
for shipment to Asia from our own west coast, were naturally 
made in large amount by Europe on our markets; as a result of 
which.our own total export of silver, which was only $51,000,000 
in 1914, had_risen in 1918 to no less than $252,000,000. The rise 
in the price of silver, then, is not at all mysterious.” 


At the same time, notes the Des Moines Register, ‘‘gold has 
become searee in Europe and the production of silver has begun 
to decline, while the use of silver in the industries and art has 
increased.” 


At the present moment, it seems, China is the 
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heaviest and most persistent buyer of silver. Says the New 
York Times: 2 


‘The reason for the latest advance in silver, which has carried 
the price at New York higher than at any previous time in nearly 
fifty years, and the London price to the highest figure on record, 
goes back to the spring of 1918, when the United States decided 
to assist: Great Britain in settling her debts with the Far East. 

“Before that time England had been meeting her engage- 
ments in the Orient and in India with both gold and silver. 
When the available silver supplies had nearly disappeared and the 
gold was badly needed for other purposes Congress passed the 
Pittman act, which released something like $400,000,000 in 
American silver coin for the use of the Allies. 

**Most of that silver went to India for account of the British 
Government. Great Britain also bought heavily in China, the 
great silver-using nation, and wherever else she could, sending 
most of this metal also to India. In this country the export of 
silver was placed under control of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the metal was allowed to go out only when that body issued 
licenses. The licenses, incidentally, were issued mainly for 
Indian export. China got very little new silver, while she al- 
lowed a considerable amount to go over her borders. 

**Last May the ban on silver exports out of the United States 
was lifted and immediately China became an influence in our 
market. Her purchases mounted rapidly until now she is the 
chief bidder for the metal and, according to dealers, is outbid- 
ding all other consumers. That demand has been the prime 
influence in sending prices up.” 


Further light is shed on the silver situation by The Americas, 
an organ of the National City Bank of New York, in which 
we read: 


“Tn 1915 the normal movement of silver into India was 
interrupted by the German raiders in the Indian Ocean and the 
submarines in the Mediterranean and about the British Isles, 
The wants of India were largely supplied from 1914 to 1917 from 
stocks in China, and even in 1918 the shipments from China 
continued. These shipments reduced the stocks in China below 
normal and partially explain the extraordinary demands of 
China this year....... 

“The extraordinary demand for silver for Asia, however, is 
not the only reason for the advance in ptice. Production has 
declined heavily, particularly. in Mexiedé. The production of 
silver made its high mark in 1911, when the. world’s output was 
226,192,000 fine. ounces. From ‘this ,it.adell to 156,626,000 
ounces in 1916, when Mexico’s yield “was: estimated at only 
22,000,000 ounces against over 70,000,000 in 1913. The pro- 
duction of the United States in 1918 was about 68,000,000, 
against 72,000,000 in 1914. For twenty years and more the pro- 
duction of silver in the United States has been almost wholly 
as a by-product in the reduction of copper and lead ores, but 
under the stimulus of higher prices there is.a revival of interest 
in some of the old silver distriets, and if the price is maintained 
it is probable that production will show some increase. 

‘*On the other hand, while production has been thus declining, 
coinage requirements -have been increasing enormously. The 
rise of wages and prices, the state of full employment in all 
countries, and activity of trade have created a demand for more 
silver as pocket money, and altho silver has lost. its old place as 
standard money, it is everywhere thé money.of small change.” 


Among the effects foreseen by expert observers if silver con- 
tinues to soar are the disappearance of silver Goins into the melt- 
ing-pot, the increased issue of paper, the substitution of: ofher 
and cheaper metals for coinage of small denominations, and a 
renewal of the.old deniand for a bimetallic instead of a gold 
standard. On this last point The Americas says: 


- -*A double standard. of value is as inconvenient and illogical 
as a double.standard of.time. In the old years when the volume 
of international transactions was insignificant. compared with 
what it is now, cables few, mails slow, and arbitrage trading of 
little importance, the. fluctuations of the -two standards in _re- 
lation to each other were of much less imporfance than they 
would be now. The business world strives for the highest 
possible degree of stability and accuracy in its transactions, and 
the single gold standard has demonstrated its superiority. For 
the present it is largely inoperative, but the: confusion. resulting 
shows its service more clearly. . Every nation will want to get 
back to the gold standard as quickly as possible.” 
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EUROPE’S MONEY IN A SINKING SPELL 


HEN A SWISS BREWER finds it cheaper to paste 
W. paper Austrian kronen on his beer-bottles than to 

have labels printed, and when the values of European 
currency are constantly reaching lower levels, it is perhaps no 
wonder that bankers are heeding Sir George Paish’s solemn 
warning that the world is facing the greatest financial crisis of its 
history. In comparison with Europe’s falling currency the 
American dollar is becoming so high as to interfere with foreign 
trade. Readers of the financial columns in the daily newspapers 
have noticed, with the editor of the Washington Post, that the 
German mark, normally worth twenty-four cents, ‘“‘has gone 
down to three cents, with floods of paper marks issuing from the 
German presses in a frantic and fruitless effort to meet the 
situation’’; that ‘‘the Austrian krone is almost worthless’’; that 
the franc is worth about half its normal value; that ‘‘the Italian 
lira is diluted to a ruinous point,’ and ‘‘the money of several 
other European nations is depreciated, not excepting the British 
pound sterling.” In fact, the pound sterling has been sinking 
steadily since last March, until one day last month it fell for a 
time below, $4, and is now hovering just above that figure, in- 
stead of at its par value of $4.86. Whenever bankers, manu- 
facturers, and exporters are asked, ‘‘What is the most impor- 
tant issue at this time to be settled satisfactorily?” the answer, 
says a writer in The Wall Street Journal, is almost invariably, 
“the stabilizing of foreign exchange.’’ Foreign exchange, as the 
New. York World credits Mr. Hoover with observing, ‘‘is not the 
weather, but the barometer.”’” And, says The World, ‘‘ the storm 
which the present reading of this barometer portends is that of 
further dislocations in the American foreign trade with Europe 


to our. own disadvantage.”” Newspaper writers agree with 

















THE CONQUERORS! 
—From L’Asino (Rome). 


financial authorities that we in America can not afford simply to 
congratulate ourselves on our own superior financial. position. 
As the Boston Christian Science Monitor points out, it is being 
made ‘practically prohibitive for European nations to maké 
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purchases of any kind in the United States, however much 
commodities of all kinds may be needed; this situation means 
deprivation and hardship for Europeans and eventually business 
depression in the United States.”’ The Odd Lot Review (NewYork), 

















THAT SINKING FEELING. 
—From The Passing Show (London). 


an investment weekly, tells American business men that if they 
“expect to sell abroad they ought to do something to bolster up 
foreign exchange before it gets completely demoralized. Other- 
wise they will find their markets seriously restrieted.”. This 
paper goes on to show just how the decline in foreign exchange 
is bound to hurt business here: 


“The drop in foreign exchange means that the European 
customer will stop buying everything from us but the most 
essential commodities, such as food, coal, ete. 

‘“Take copper, for example. Ordinarily, the French importer 

of coppér would have paid only about one france per pound for 
the metal. Now, because it takes two franes to buy what one 
frane used to, he must pay twice as much. Under the cireum- 
stances the foreign customer has held off. 
- “The result is that the copper-producers are left with an 
enormous surplus on hand which they have not been able to 
dispose of just because of tlie decline in foreign exchange. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the decline in the value of foreign 
currencies concerns us, and concerns us deeply. 

‘‘Until exchange rates abroad on the United States get down 
to a point where the foreign customer does not have to pay a 
premium of 20 to 85 per cent.—depending upon the country in 
which he is doing business—for the goods he wants, domestic 
exporters (and this includes our manufacturers) will not be able 
to sell goods abroad in any quantity. 

“The situation is serious and requires stringent measures 
of relief. We can not afford to abandon Europe to her own 
devices. If we think well of our future we will aid Europe to the 
utmost. It is worth while considering this matter of foreign 
exchange. It is not much less,a matter of life and death to us 
than it is to Europe.” 


Such being the situation, the Philadelphia Jnquirer puts the 
question, ‘‘ How can it: be reformed?” It replies: 


““Many plans are being put forth, and that which promises 
most is the establishment of great credit corporations in this 
country which will take European collateral at heavy discount 
and await a favorable time for settlement. The only trouble 
with this plan is that the foreign merchant as a rule has iittle 
free collateral. ...... 

“We ought to be buying much more than we sell, so as to 
restore exchange, but the opposite situation continues. Several 
billions of dollars are probably owing to this country for whose 
payment some sort of arrangement must eventually be made: 
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It is no wonder that fiyanciers are looking upen ‘the ceming~ 


Winter as the severest test of world stability.” 


The disabled nations of Europe, says the Washington Post, 
“must soon agree to conform to a plan of relief organized and 
supervised by the United States,’ and when such a plan “is 
evolved and agreed upon, the world -will"begin to be safe for 
democracy and other ideals. It is not safe now.” . Sir George 
Paish, the British financial authority, writes in the London 
Globe that ‘‘nothing but government action, not by one Govern- 
ment alone, but by all governments,” can deal effectually with 
the situation. In a speech before the convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America, Mr. -John K. Gardin 
commented on four suggested methods of improving the foreign- 
exchange situation: ‘‘Shipment of gold to this country; ship- 
ment of goods to this country; extension of long-term dollar 
eredits, and purchase of foreign securities.” In Mr. Gardin’s 
judgment, as The Financial-World (New York) quotes him: 


“The first is impossible, and, besides, we don’t need or want 
more gold. The second is slowly readjusting itself. The third 
is practicable, but is a bank transaction. -The-fourth is an 
investment. proposition, with unusually attractive features— 
namely, a chance for the enhancement of the principal and 
interest involved.” 

The writer of a leading article in The Annalist (New York) 
finds in the defeat of the Treaty, in the backwardness of American 
investors to buy European securities, and in the adjournment of 
Congress without passing legislation necessary to-establish some 
form of foreign financing corporation, solid reasons for pre- 
dicting the continuance of a falling exchange market. This, 
it says, will be bad for our foreign trade, but perhaps good for 
us in other ways: 

“If we experience a material reduction in exports, goods and 
commodities will begin to back up. We are producing. at a 
tremendous pace, thanks to the unprecedented war-demand, 
and can not hope to consume all we produce. We have expanded 
our structure to accommodate the world.’ If the world can 
not avail itself of this accommodation because of lack of credits, 
our structure will very shortly overproduce, and then as the 
most natural thing prices will start to come down. It will not 
be a pleasant operation, deflation occasioned in this way, and 
there will be a geod many who will sustain hurts while it is 
going on. But it will-bring prices down finally, beyond a 
doubt, and those who believe that that is the most-to-be-desired 
result assert that the end will justify the means.” 


The story of exchange depreciation is epitomized by the 
Boston News Bureau in the figures given below. These figures 
are of November 1. Since then the German mark has gone 
below three cents and the pound sterling below $4, while the 
franc has declined below nine cents. 


Par Low Deprec. 
stad iiss cnccudins dicccdeacstoe $4.8665 34.06% 16.5% 
CE tet Mutts occscck dese dasqe dss 0.194 0.1039 46.5 
ids adi Ui ciddedin cist Seth sind bamassbe d 0.194 0.0786 59.5 
SPD |. occ ccvcdoccdsovccews 0.238 0.0205 91.0 
IIE, «oh dcdedpcdscvvezee 0.203 0.0072 96.0 


Moody’s Investors Service (New York) informs us that— 


“The depreciation of the bills of Great Britain, the 
European small neutral nations, and of South-American coun- 
tries may be attributed mostly to trade balances, and to their 
heavy purchases of foreign goods; but the depreciation of francs, 
marks, lire, and kronen seems to be due almost wholly to the 
paper-money inflation. 

“For us this foreign-exchange situation points to. smaller 
net merchandise exports, increased competition with foreign 
goods both at home and abroad, a further decline in ocean freight- 
rates, special competition in such international products as dyes, 
chemicals, and textiles, and lower prices for the majority of prod- 
ucts which are subject to foreign competition. 

“For Great Britain the monetary and foreign-exchange 
outlook is good; but for France it is filled with great difficulties; 
while the monetary position of Germany and Italy is very un- 
certain.indeed.- The European neutrals and Canada, Australia, 
Japan, and the South-American countries are in good shape.” 





THE FARMER WILL HOE HIS OWN ROW. 


ARMERS STAND “between the devil and the deep sea 
Fk in the present struggle ‘between capital and labor;” says 
a contributor to The National Stockman and Farmer. 
“The farmer is an unhappy third: party, whose favor is-sought 
by both sides, but who can not choose because he belongs to 
neither. He is alike prospective ally and~- prospective goat. 
He is neither capitatist nor laborer, yet a combination of the two.” 
It is roughly reckoned that there are uve farmers to every 
organized laborer. That the farmer is “‘flirting with organized 
labor”’ is charged by the Peoria Transcript, but this is vehemently 
denied by numerous farmers’: organizations throughout the 
country, notably the National Grange, representing about a 
million farmers, whose representatives sent to Samuel Gompers 
the following telegram in the form of a resolution adopted at 
the annual convention, in reply to his invitation for a conference 
at Washington: ‘‘The National Grange declines your invita- 
tion for a conference in Washington, December 13.” If farmers’ 
organizations should affiliate with labor, such an alliance ‘‘ must 
be followed by divorce on the ground of incompatibility,” is the 
opinion of The Pittsburg National Stockman and Farmer, and 
the Peoria Transcript believes that if the farmer ‘‘casts his lot 
with the American Federation of Labor, our Government will 
be on a Soviet basis in 1921.” 

“The radical misleaders of organized labor have long had 
hopes of, and of late have been making vain bids for, the support 
of the farmers,” says the New York Times, ‘‘but the farmers are 
suspicious of millenniums to be attained by giving high pay, for 
little work.” Then this newspaper quotes one of the resolu- 
tions passed by the Farmers’ National Congress: ‘We know 
that the forty-four-hour week can not feéd the world, and we 
proclaim that it can not clothe it.” The Cincinnati Enquirer 
asserts that ‘‘the farmers thus revealed, the width of that abyss 
which separates them from the organized wage-earners of this 
country,” and the Sharon Herald observes that ‘‘the trouble 
comes from the fact that too much stress is put upon the forty- 
four-hour week for labor, and not enough upon labor for the 
forty-four-hour week.”’ 

Declaring that the farmer ean not be held responsible for in- 
crease in the cost of living that will result from increased wages 
and shorter working hours in industry, the National Grange at 
their annual convention recently adopted a resolution to the 
effect that such ‘‘increase will affect farm wages and hours of 


‘farm labor in the same way and still further decrease farm pro- 


’ 


duction and increase farm costs.”” Thé Grange also showed 
where it stood in the matter of immigrants who do not declare 
théir intention of becoming Ameriean citizens. ‘‘We demand,” 
the resolution said in part, ‘‘legislation making possible the de- 
portation of all foreigners who have not taken out their na- 
turalization papers within a limited, stated period.” 

The wide divergence of the agricultural interest from the 
industrial interest is commented upon by the Minneapolis 
Journal, which says: 


‘*Labor wants high wages and low prices, while the farmers 
want low wages and high prices. While neither may be entirely 
satisfied with the present régime of high wages and high prices, 
it would seem to be a rather difficult job to get them on to the 
same platform. Labor is doing its best by agitation and strikes 
to make everything the farmer buys cost him more: Inci- 
dentally the things the farmer produces also cost more. But 
just how the two classes could be induced to pull together is 
something of a mystery. The joining of two great bodies 
of voters in such a way is an alluring project. But it will 
be a pretty task to get the farmer and the workingman into 
the same political boat. They are not going in the same 
direction. 

‘*There is another difficulty thatis deeper. It is the reluctance 
of large numbers of American citizens everywhere to vote as 
farmers or as workingmen, and their decided preference for 
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voting as American citizens with the good of their country 
at heart.”’ . 


The widely circulated prediction that labor and the farmers 
would join in some sweeping political movement seems, there- 
fore, to have been founded upon nothing more than hope. The 
farmers’ organizations, which have as their special missions the 
conservation of the soil, an increase in its products, improvement 
in stock, poultry, grain, and fruit, facility in exchanging produce, 
and care in the selection of seed and its distribution, represent 
approximately one-third of the population of the country, ac- 
cording to their statistics. This fact leads the Dallas Farm 
and Ranch to conclude that ‘‘all unionism desires is the farmer’s 
strength, not his counsel.”” The Indianapolis Union, however, 
which styles itself the oldest labor paper in the United States, 
flatly denies that labor seeks an alliance with the farmers; that 
it “has its hands full keeping down Bolsheviki and other vermin 
without the addition of the agricultural cootie.” 


The Union: 


Continues 


“There is nothing in common between the man who works for 
a wage and the farmer. The main object in life of the wage- 
earner is to get for as little outlay in money or toil as possible 
the wherewith to feed himself and his family. The sole object 
of the farmer is to get as much as possible for the food-products 
that the man in industry must buy to live. If it were not for 
the restraining influence of the abused middleman the two would 
be at each other’s throats. 

“We do not believe that there is a predatory interest in this 
country but agriculture. It controls congresses and legislatures 
and compels legislation in its own interest and to the exclusion 
of all other interest. It forces the Government to an expense of 
forty million dollars a year to serve it through a governmental 
department which occasionally isolates a bug; it sets the country 
by the ears with the bugaboo of a boll-weevil when the price of 
cotton is to be boosted; it exploits everything from spring rains 
to early frosts to bolster the price of wheat. And between sea- 
sons the bucolic brother puts in his time beating the tax-collector 
and denouncing ‘Capitalism ’—the farmer invented the term in 
its opprobrious sense. Having’a low sense of morality until his 
years beget in him a fear of hell, the farmer takes no thought for 
the welfare of any member.of any other class. And he would 
dominate the country by numbers if, in the providence of God, 
he was not led to the practise of not.sparing the club and spoiling 
thechild. His autocratic and domineering rule at home has such 
a chastening influence on the more intelligent of his offspring 
that the roads city-ward are kept. open by.youths of spirit who 
seek the city to fulfil the destiny of this nation and recruit the 
forces of industry in order that there shall be a better market for 
the old man’s pigs.” 


A contemporary Socialist organ, Victor Berger’s Milwaukee 
Leader, has just the opposite opinion regarding the desirability 
of labor affiliating with farmers’ organizations. In an editorial 
entitled ‘‘ Unite and Conquer,” it offers this advice: 

“It is of great importance that the farmers and the wage- 
workers should pull together. They both work for their living. 
Their larger interests are identical. If there are any details in 
which these interests are antagonistic, these should be adjusted, 
im view of the identity of the larger interests. 

“Each of these sections of the working class would be at a 
disadvantage without the support of the other. 

“Big business thoroughly understands the import of the maxim 
‘divide and conquer.’ It has followed that policy for years— 
dividing its enemies—leading them to fight one another, while it 
robbed both of them. 

“The farmers and the wage-earners should unite and conquer.” 

Judging from the unanimous resolutions adopted by practically 
all farmers’ organizations, and from editorials in leading farm 
papers, there is little likelihood of the farmers joining ‘labor in 
“One Big Union”; in fact, thinks the Montgomery Advertiser, 
any one who dreamed of such a coalition must have a “‘poor 
understanding of farmer psychology.’’ An interesting triangle, 
however, was suggested in Kansas recently when the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture said in a statement: 


“We challenge capital. and labor to stand together, shoulder 
to shoulder, with agriculture, upor the platform of Americanism. 
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“While prices on much of what the farmer produces have been 
going down, the cost of production contirues to mount. Wages 
were never before so high, nor help so scarce. Everything the 
farmer buys—as implements, machinery, and other necessities— 
has very greatly increased. He not only takes chances on 
fluctuating markets and transportation uncertainties, but 
constantly faces the risk of crop failure.” 


Even if labor and the farmer should combine, thinks the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the results sought would not be 
obtained: 

“The notion that the wage-earner and the farmer by joining 


their economic strength will be able to control wages,’ prices, 
hours of labor, interest rates, ete., is fallacious. The only effect 
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PERHAPS HE REMEMBERS THE OLD LIGHTNING-ROD SLICKER. 
. 
—Harper in the Birmingham Age Herald. 


of so unnatural a combination is the increase of both prices 
and wages, a condition not fundamentally different from that 
which now prevails. In this condition the salaried man and the 
professional man suffer for a time, but eventually their suffering 
brings about a reaction—they are unable or unwilling to buy the 
food from the farmer and the finished product from the worker, 
so that the worker and the farmer are set to washing each other's 
shirts. 

‘““The farmer and the wage-worker were paid high prices and 
high wages as an incentive to greater production during the war: 
The salaried man was not considered. He was not listed in an 
essential occupation, and within the age limit he was sent to the 
front or the training-camps. The wage-worker, with his high 
wages, had to buy the farmer’s dear wheat, pork, beef, and other 
food-products; the farmer, with his high prices, had to pay for 
his clothing, his implements, his lumber, all manufactured under 
high wages. And neither the farmers nor the wage-workers 
are satisfied. The economic mistake of forcing the salaried 
man out of the circle was made, and, as farmers pointed out, 
is being made worse by shorter wage-days and higher wages.” 

In replying to an invitation from Samuel Gompers to attend 
the conference at Washington to discuss cooperation between 
the farmers and labor, and cooperation in selling products 
produced by the farmers and the purchase of products necessary 
to farmers, Milo D. Campbell, chairman of the National Board 
of Farm Organizations, gave in the Chicago Tribune the following 
reasons for declining: 

“I fully agree with you that the farmers have many common 
interests with the toilers of the cities. 

“But events of the last. year, and: particularly of the last few 
weeks, have, in my opinion, alienated much of the good will 
toward organized labor that was previously in the heart of the 
farmers. For this condition you may not be responsible, nor 
other sane and conservative members of the-A.-F. of-L. 

“‘T think that I can appreciate the difficult positiom you hold; 





































































but abthie moment your okie is running onmay . We, steers, 
would be glad to aid_in stopping them, but not_to ridedn the 
wagon. - We do" want the right to-sell éollectively -our-farm 
products and the right to buy our necessities collectively; but 


we do pot ask the right to impose eur collective agent upon.any : 


purchaser, nor the right to tell any purchaser; 4é he does not 
want our collected products at the pric+ ve name, that he must 


arbitrate, or that he must not supply his wants from “any other 


source if he would avoid trouble.” 


The Philadelphia North American, in a double-column edi- 
torial, emphasizes the fact that the-farmer is the last man to be 
tempted into an alliance with a special ‘class, ‘‘for he is of all 
classes—capitalist, property-owner, employer, laborer, merchant, 
and consumer in_one.” . During.the-war, this paper points_ont, 
“organized labor told the farm-hands that eight hours of indiffer- 
ent labor should make a+day’s work in the fields as well as 
factory. Beset by excessive wage-demands and also by de- 
creased man-power in the midst of his vital planting and harvest- 
ing season, when an arbitrarily limited work-day would spell 
ruin, the farmer’s sympathy for unionism perceptibly chilléd.” 
Continues The North American: 


“Indeed, if the proposed conference were held, the farmers 
would be likely to give Mr. Gompers and his lieutenants a 
singularly uncomfortable day in defending the policies of organ- 
ized labor. They would remind him that behind his leadership 
of profest conservatism his organization is virtually dominated 
by radiecals-and revolutionaries; that numberless. strikes have 
been called in defiance of Federation orders; that the steel strike 
and the coal strike show the destructive influences whieh threaten 
to control unionism; that he publicly defended Foster, the 
syndicalist agitator, who has preached for years antidemocratic 
revolution; that on the eve of the meetitig of the miners’ 
leaders to consider the judicial decree commandtng withdrawal 
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of the strike order he issued a statement denouncing the Goy- 
ernment’s course and the mandate of the court.” 


Representative of the unanimity of thought among farm 
journals throughout the country, such as The Rural New Yorker, 
The Prairie Farmer, The Wisconsin Agriculturist, The Nebraska 


Farmer, The Southland Farmer, The Ohio Farmer, The American 


Agriculturist, The Michigan Farmer, The Kansas Farmer, and 


The-Agricultural Review, is the following from Michigan Busi- 
ness Farming, which believes the affiliation of labor with the farmer 
is ‘‘an important question which may affect the entire future of 
American agriculture,” and as an indication of the tenor of the 
éditogial, quotes Ausop’s fable of the lion and the fox. Says this 
farmers’ organ: 


“Labor finds that it is not powerful enough alone to dictate to 
the.empléyers and the Government. Labor has been taetless 
enough to disregard public sentiment. Its attitude has been of a 
notoriously public-be-damned character. But labor now knows 
that puBlic opinion is the greatest power on earth and that 
no cause can long prosper that does not meet with public ap- 
proyal,.:Labor realizes too late that it has been indifferent to 
the™ pile welfare and has thoughtlessly antagonized a great 
body *6f-people who, if properly appealed to and their interest 
properly respected, would now present an irresistible force to 
back labor up in its reasonable efforts to secure better working 
conditions. 

““What does labor propose to give to the farmers in exchange 
for their support? Nothing. Perhaps the labor-leaders mean 
well, and a little later on, after the farmers have helped them to 
géet what they are after, will turn their attention to the farmers’ 
problems. But this is doubtful. If the labor-leaders haven’t 
anything to offer to the farmers now when they need their as- 
sistance so badly, does it stand to reason they will have anything 
te offer when they no longer need the farmer??’ , 





TOPICS 


WuHeEn H. C. L. meets Christmas shopping, then comes the tug of war! 
— Washington Post. 

Iv’s a good thing the almighty dollar got its reputation before the high- 
cost wave struck us.—Detroit Journal. __ 

KOLCHAK moves from Omsk to Tomsk, which, freely translated, prob- 
ably means from bad té worse.—Chicago Post. 

OnE might remark-that the unorganized. housewifé-has no delusions 
about what constitutes a day's work.—Chicago Daily News: 

Tue foundations of world peace should be sunk pretty deep, because 
they'll have to support lots of tall stories—Manila Bulletin. 

Tue marble dome over the National Capitol is not the only marble 
dome intimately connected with that building.—Columbia Record. 

THERE seem to be splendid opportunities for the young man who goes 
to Mexico and grows up in the ransom business.—Columbia Record. 

Ir still looks in this League of Nations business as tho Wilson may have 
had the vision, but the Senate is going to insist upon having the revision. 
—Manila Bulletin. 

In an article on the railway strike here, the Temps says that the 
problem really comes to this: ‘Should a worker be paid accerding to 
the good which he does, or the evil which he might be capable of doing?”’ 
—London Times. 





IN 


BRIEF 


A GERMAN mark is now worth almost as much as an iron cross.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

INSTEAD of pocketing the Treaty, 
leson to mail.—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 


the President might give it to Bur- 


. 5 

THE mere fact that President Wilson wants something is not an ar- 
gument against it.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Some of the knocking on wood in this eountry is beginning to be noticed 
by the friends of General ‘Leonard.—Houston Post. 

THERE is little color in prison life, but that promises to be changed for 
the better soon, when the Reds get there.—New York World. 

Ir he makes another race Senator Lodge may be able to run on the 
platform—‘“‘he kept us out of peace.’’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

TuHE President of tl 
no Senate vo make life interesting.—The 
D. C.). 

Tue LireraAry Dicest refers to it as “the bouncing of Berger,’ but 
we hope that doesn’t imply any possibility of a come-back.—Little Rock 
Arkansas Democrat. 


» Chinese Republic has resigned. He probably has 
Trade Unionist (Washington, 


KANSAS school-teachers are trying to find some way to get ‘salaries 
raised in their profession. Have they ever thought of getting the Ad- 
ministration at Washington to take over the schools?—Kansas City Star. 
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WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 





—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
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AMERICA’S .ABANDONMENT OF EUROPE 


MERICA'S INVETERATE POLICY of “strictly busi- 
ness" is seen by some German observers in the 
Senate’s failure to ratify the Peace Treaty. 
America leaped into the battlefield of Europe and won 
the plaudits of the Allied world as the Imight para- 
mount of nations,but now that Europe is struggling back 
to consciousness and order, America politely: withdraws 
and proclaims anew her aversion to foreign "entangling 


alliances." But while some German journals put this 


interpretation om the Treaty's failure, other German 


observers rather'welcome this stumbling block to peace, 
because they see in it- prospect of gain for what is 

left of the Teuton cause. Among the Allies, the great- 
est disappointment; if not resentment, is apparently 
felt by the French. 


London dispatches, there are no less than four schools 


In Great Britain, we learn from 


--of thought about the attitude and action of the United 


States. .The ultra-Conservatives feel America would be 
acting rightly if it withdrew to "splendid isolation," 
and they urge the same course for Britain, Then there 
are Conservatives, headed by the Northcliffe press,who 
believe Britain has most to gain from a League of Na- 
tions. This group counsels patience toward America, 
tho it insists upon the seriousness of things as they 
are. Another Conservative group, we are told, is "hys- 
terical" over the apparent withdrawal of America from 
European affairs, and would bring her back at any cost, 
Finally there are the Liberals, soured and resentful, 
because they trusted in America as the"backbone of the 
League which was to lead Europe away froma reaction 
to militarism," which they have always opposed, Now 
they feel they have been set adrift in a "sea of reac- 
tion." The advanced labor attitude is perhaps best 
expressed by the Socialist London"™Daily Herald," which 
speaks of the "corrupt Treaty” and accuses President 
Wilson of having sacrificed everything to the League 
of Nations which became "a clique of cabinets instead 
of a league of peoples," and it adds: "The only inter- 
national that will work is the red international---the 
true union of peoples.” The holdup of peace by America 
is said not to have alarmed Italy, but rather to have 
pleased that country, and it is even suggested, we 
learn from press dispatches, that Italy may put the 
Allies in an embarrassing position by renewing her de- 
mands for Fiume and the other Adriatic ports. America 
has objected to these demands, it is recalled, and 
Italy may insist upon them, now that the United States 


is "out of the way." Yet it is considered almost im- 


possible that the Allies would yield to Italy, we are 
told, for "altho the United States may have lost some 
moral prestige because of her refusal to abide by what 
Europe considers a United States project, she commands 
universal respect as a most powerful nation, and all 
Powers will bid for her goodwill, even tho she is not 


a member of the League." 











NON-SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
"It's a simple word, but it's hard to get the 
letters to stick together." 
----"Campana de Gracia" (Barcelona), 











In the German press an editorial said to reflect 
the "cautious tentative view"of America's action,which 
is held in Government circles, especially by Socialist 
members, is published by the Berlin "Vorwarts," which 
says Germany faces a situation of international law 
unprecedented in world history. The conditions of 
the Peace Treaty have been fulfilled because it has 
been ratified by Germany and three of the principal 
Powers, yet the Treaty "cannot become effective, be- 
cause America's participation is an inevitable postu- 
late for its execution." America has a place in all 
the commissions, and the League of Nations changes 
face completely if America does not join, according to 
the "Vorwarts," which proceeds: 

"Germany has’ pledged itself to submit to the dictum 
of the commissions, but not to commissions arbitrarily 
made up by the other side. As facts are, therefore, 
Germany could take the standpoint that we are prepared 


to carry out the peace, but only as prescribed in the 
treaty. We will acknowledge the competence of the 
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commissions whose composition is according to the 
treaty, but will not acknowledge the competence of 
commissions otherwise made up. Thereby the whole peace 
treaty would go by the board.It would be necessary to 
agree on a new treaty." 


Bitter is the mood of the Nationalistic Berlin 
"Taglische Rundschau," which charges that "first the 
Americans make a scrap heap of Europe and then with- 
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THE SNAIL'S PACE OF PEACE 
~---"L'Asino" (Rome). 
draw with a noble gesture of duty, and leave Europe to 
its misery. That's the real thing in the 
American business." 
The value of the Treaty without the United States 


is estimated by the Socialist Paris 


sense of 


"]'Humanite™ as 
follows: 


"No one can suppose that the.war’ would have ended 
the way it did if America had remained an onlooker. Of 
What value will peace be if the United States is not a 
participant? There are certain clauses in the treaty 
which particularly interest France. They run the 
risk of revealing themselves extremely fragile if the 
American Senate affects indifference about them." 


Says the Paris "Midi": 


"It is true that all may work out well in the end: 
But the Old World, no matter what happens, will make 
some reflections. It will say, for instance, that the 
American Constitution is far from the perfect model it 
has been pictured to our Government, Its greatest 
fault, which the Americans themselves now recognize,is 
that it has created a permanent separation between the 
executive power represented by the President and the 
Ministers chosen outside of Parliament and the Con- 
gress at Washington.. These two independent powers,’ 
growing out of the same universal suffrage, are con- 
demned to make faces at each other. From this misun- 
derstanding the affairs of the country are rarely free. 

"Let us, then, speak a good word for the excellent 
French Constitution, which has no such misfits. It is 
true that there are those who speak of reforming it 
and making it like the American Constitution. Well, we 
always have people who are too much inspired." 


BONUS DENIED CANADA S 
FIGHTERS 


ELIEF, NOT REGRET, is said to be felt by 
most of Canada's returned soldiers that what 
is known as the "Flynn gratuities" will not be 
authorized by the Government. This avowal is made in 
some military circles where the proposal that the re- 
should receive a bonus of $2,000, is 
said to be favored by the minority only of 


service men. 


turned soldiers 
former 
The bonus plan takes its name from 
Sergeant Flynn who set it in motion with the aid of 
fellow soldiers. The main reason why the Parliamentary 
investigating committee disapproved of the plan, 
we are told, is that the Canadian Government has not 
the money to put it into effect. There are other 
reasons of weight, one of which is that in the matter 
of cash gratuity when mustered out, as. the Toronto 
"Globe" notes, the Canadian private is better off than 
the privates of the United States, Great Britain, and 
all the other Dominions, In the view of this daily, 
what is most needed now is more generous treatment of 
the partially disabled and unfit, and sufficient de- 
posits of money in the Patriotic Fund in the great in- 


dustrial centers to carry through the winter all re- 
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.THE DELAY! 


THE WORLD--"There's murder being done in Armenia 
Alley by the Turk and Tartar gunmen! What are you 
delaying the policeman for?" 

U. S. SENATE--"He's not on duty until I see that 
he is dressed to suit me, murder or no mrder,." 


----"Border Cities Star" (Windsor, Ont.) 


turned soldiers who, through no fault of their om, 
have been unable ‘to secure employment, 


The Hamilton "Times" assures us that the vote on 
the special committee's report opposing cash gratui- 
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ties "makes it. certain that.the veterans will have no 


nope of success for their proposal while the present 


Parliament lives; and it is equally certain that there 
is‘no party in the House which has any burning desire 
to espouse the soldier's present demands." 


The Peterborough "Farm and Dairy" points to the 


gratifying fact that the majority of the returned men 


have not endorsed the gratuity demand, and at the same 


time remarks: 


"We owe our returned men the best possible chance 
to get back into civil life and in this Canada is do 
ing more through her Soldier's Civil Re-establishment 
Branch than any other country. Viewing our war record 
ia this light and taking into consideration the finan- 
cial crisis through which the country is passing, the 
Parliamentary Committee was quite justified in turning 
down the demands of the United Veteran's League. " 


A grateful country owes the returned soldier most 


generous treatment, cordially declares the Montreal 


" and it promises that: 


"Star, 

"de will get it; public opinion would see that he 
did, even were there, as there is not, the least dis- 
position in high places to treat him otherwise. The 
returned soldier, like everyone else, will be quick 
enough to distinguish between 4 sincere desire to 
serve him and a badly ccneealed attempt to corral his 
vote." 


The report of. the reestablishment committee, says 


(the Winnipeg"Manitoba Free Press; contains many points 


of interest on Canadian finances which must be re- 


served for future discussion,"but it has served to em- 


phasize the serious nature of the problem, and _ the 


necessity for looking ahead before we leap into new 


and heavy expenditures." On the other hand, among the 


journals that seem favorably inclined, we have the 


London "Free Press" which thinks the Government might 


do something, at least, for the soldiers, and asks: 


"Does the Government lack the means to require at 
our hands a levy that would to some extent at least 
satisfy the demands which the soldiers have made, or 
is it merely wanting in courage? Obviously, it isa 
difficult matter for any Government. But we have two 
horns of a dilemma -- a dissatisfied soldiery or a-tax 
that, heavy tho it may be, we escaped payment cf by 
the narrowest margin in any event." 


The Port Arthur "News Chronicle" bids the men over- 


ook the "seeming affront" and bide their time until, 
more favorable circumstances rule, for: 
"It is a certainty that the country as a whole 


4 


wants to discharge the debt it owes the men who fought 
While unanimity can never be secured in regard to any 
specific demand or proposal, we are satisfied that a 
compromise can be effected in time which will give 
general satisfaction to the more moderately disposed 
men and the public." 


The Govan "Prairie Times" wonders how far war prof- 


its would help foot the bill of the veterans’ demand 


and feels sure that they might cover it wholly or in 
part, "but they would at least open the way to meet a 


demand which is neither unfair nor unjust." 


The Literary Digest for December 
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AMERICA'S MILITARY MENACE 


AR EAS? WARNINGS of the menace militarized Amer- 
ica thrusts in the face of the world are spread- 
ing with something like wildfire rapicity in 


certain Asian countries. They would largely remeir 


unlmown, except to readers of native newspapers, were 
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A GERMAN HINT OF ALLIED DRIFT TO MILITARISU 








"You have freed me from militarism. How long 
shall you stand it yourselves?" 
"Simplicissimus (Munich) 





it not for the fact that a staunch defender of Unole 
Sem appears on the scene to expose the fantastic rumor 
in its naked falsity. This velunteer defender is the 
Hongkong "Telegraph," which charges a section of the 
Japanese press with slarndor of America for"its alleged 
extracts 


militaristic aims." It cites in particular 


of an article in the Osaka “Mainichi," translations of 


which have gained considerable currency in the Far 


East in papers of other language than the Japsncse. 
This Hongkong daily tells us that: 
"The gravamen of the article to which we refer is 


that the United States intends keeping up a military 
strength mych ubove the pre-war standard, and that the 
idea of military. training to young men,without enlist- 
ing them in the Army, ‘testifies to the creat prompte 
ings of the militaristic spirit of Anerica.' The 

Japanese commentator even says that while America has 
during the war deprecated militarism and urged the ree 
striction of armaments, she is now acting contrary to 
her professions and is trying to throw dust in the 
eyes of the world in order that she may appear as its 
saviour. Even more deliberately malicious than this 
observation is the remark. that it was not absolutely 
impossible for America to have stayed out of the war, 
and that her ultimate object in coming in was to as-= 
sume control of ‘the world. That is sheer nonsense, of 
course, but even nonsense gets read and talked about, 
and the writer of these sentiments brands himself as a 
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mischief-.ieker by inculging in such lying assertions. 
But even on point of fact this Japanese commentator is 
sadly astray. He talks of a future American Army 
four or five times stronger than before the war. We 
knor what a magnificent Army the United States raised 
for war service, but practically the whole of those 
millions have now been demobilised, and according to 
an official statement just made by the United States 
War Deparirent, after the end of October the average 
strength of the Army wil) be 350,000 men, which, with 
the National Guard, is about ihe pre-war figure." 

that there has 


The Hongkorg "Telegraph" recalls 


teen much discussion in the United States on the ques- 
tion of the Army, and those who have taken note of it 
are aware thet the "drift of opinion is rot in favor 
of a big arry, and treat, watever is done, no nilita- 
ristic ideas should be favored." It points ovt more- 
over that: 


"There is ever reference in the article menticned 
to the fact that:American troops have been sent to Si- 


beria, the writer citing this circumstence as 'the 
most glaring evidence of the workings of a spirit of 
militarism and aggressiveness and of lust for su- 


premacy.’ There is protably more in this corment than 
meets the eye In any case, rhat shall we say of the 
reported intertion of Japan to increase her forces on 
the Siberian front? No; it is not America that is 
militaristic. The whole spirit of her people is dead 
against the suggestion; the history of this liberty- 
loving nation discredits it." 





WHY JAPAN IS DISTRUSTED 


APAN IS MISTRUSTED because she is misunderstood, 
and this world-wide misunderstanding is due to 


various causes, some of’which are cited in the 


Tokyo "Taikan" by no less a personage than Viscount 
Ishii. 


compatriots that they avoid rash utterance, whether in 


He accompanies them with earnest advice to his 


public or -in private life, because heedless speech is 


responsible for mch misapprehension about Japan. 


Among’ reasons for mistrust of Japan, he gives the ru- 
mors of a. Japanese-German alliance,which did no slight 
damage to Japan's diplomatic position during the war. 
Viscount Ishii confesses with regret that his strem- 
ous-efforts to put an end to these rumbrs proved un- 
‘successful, They are said by certain people to result 
‘from an interview given by Viscount Terauchi,but Baron 
Ishii assures us that the-rumors existed before the 
interview. altho the interview, it may be contended, 
Such rumors do Japan harm not 
should be 


Another reason 


gave them .added weight. 
‘only in'war but also in peace, and they 
traced to their source and exploded. 
for ‘the ‘rumors of a Japanese-German alliance, Baron 
is the 


Ministers and university professors published in the 


Ishii says, series of articles by various ex- 


"Yanatio™ in 1916, and he contimes: 


"It is true those articles were mostly of a pro- 
German character and contained bitter criticisms of 
Britain,and that many people,--I among them--read them 
with grave anxiety. While it has to be remembered that 
the praise of Cermany was rather utilised for the pur- 
pose of criticising Britain,it is undeniable that they 
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served to arouse suspicion of Japan abroad. But never- 
theless they were not the chief cause for the rumors 
concerning Japan's diplomacy. 

"In my opinion, the chief cause lay in the criti- 
cisms, as well as the question, or rather accusations, 
in the Diet on Japan's participation in the so-called 
Pact of London of October 1915. This agreement was 
concluded on September 5th, 1914, between Britain, 
France, and Russia,and provided that the three Govern- 
ments should not form a separate peace during the war, 
and that none of them should conclude any terms of 
peace without the previous consent of the other two 
Governments." 


When Japan joined the pact, Britain, France, and 
Russia welcomed its act most heartily, Baron Ishii re- 
the whole 


But of coursé 


lates, for it furnished clear evidence to 
world of the solidarity of the Allies. 
questions were put to the Government in the Diet about 
the entry of Japan into the pact, and Baron Ishii says 
that foreigners inferred from these inquiries that the 
with Gers 
the 


Japanese had intentions of a separate peace 
many but were prevented from concluding one by 
Moreover, the idea of a separate peace is asso- 


But 


pact. 
ciated naturally with alliance with the enemy. 
Baron Ishii assures us that these interpellations in 
the Diet were purely political maneuvers of attack on 
the Government, and "even those who put such thought- 
less questions were fully aware that the conclusion of 
a separate peace with the enemy was not advisable for 
that 


"careless 


Japan." The moral of Baron Ishii's recital is 


the Japanese people in general should avoid 


and indiscreet utterances," 


and should not try to make 
affairs 
Diet, in the press,or at public meetings, nor in their 


Finally he 


political capital out of diplomatic in the 
private capacity or official position. 
tells us of the anxiety suffered by Marquis Saionji,of 
the Japanese delegation of the Peace Conference, when 
he discovered that some Europeans considered the Jap- 
anese as bellicose as the Germans. This misunderstand- 
ing the Marquis found more deeply rooted than is gen- 
erally believed. 

that he feels 


about this 


Baron Ishii confesses "exactly the 


same" as does the Marquis Saionji spread- 


ing impression in Europe which merits the notice not 
only of the Japanese people but also of the Japan- 
ese Government, Baron Ishii concedes that the ques- 
tions in’the Diet about the Pact of London not 


solely responsible for rumors of a Japanese-German al- 


are 
liance, and cites them as a conspicuous instance of 
hurtful publicity, 
his compatriots the fact that "not a few people 
with 


At the same time he impresses upon 
are 
afraid of Japan's expansion and are watching 
scrutinizing ‘eyes every opportunity to injure the rep- 
The Kobe "Japan Chronicle" ponders 


Mit 


utation of Japan.” 
Viscount Ishii's ‘statements and notes that is a 
common complaint that Japan is misunderstood by the 


whole world, which may be another way of stating that 


Japan misunderstands the whole world." 
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HE GERMANS WERE AS MUCH SURPRISED at the long 
range of the "Big Berthas" that shelled Paris, 
as were the Allies. It was built to shoot 
ebout 37 miles and actually carried about twice as far 
The idea of turning it on Paris did not occur to its 
amers until they found this out. At any rate, this 
is the tale that was told by a German major in the 














Copyrighted, Press Illustrating Service. 
WHAT "BIG BERTHA "DID TO A PARIS NURSERY 











Rhine province to Robert Haver Schauffler, a Boston 
author and musician, serving at the time as an officer 
with the A. E. F. Mr. Schauffler's story of what the 
German told him is printed in "The Bostcn Herald, " 
which claims thet vhat it calis the "inside story of 
the Big Bertha that sent. its shells crashing over 
Paris" is nov: revealed for the first tame. The Ger- 
man najor s name is not given, and there are other 
omitted links in the chain of evidence that might 
prove fatal to lit in # court of lew. Says the "Herald" 
reporter, in his account of the American officer's 
account of the German's account: 

"tir, Schauffler, knowm to the public through his 
books and his cortributions to the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ 
and other magazines, got the story about the big sin 
from a Germon major,in whose home he was billeted when 
on dctaci.ed service in a towm in the Rhine province. 

"While the tio were talking about the gurs used by 
the various armic¢cs during the war their conversation 
narrowed down to the 'Big Bertha’ that nad shelled 
Paris, and the German major remarked casually: 

"tthe inventor is a personal friend of mine--- the 


THE “BIG BERTHA” AN ACCIDENT 


gun that fired on Paris was under my personal obser- 
vation for months,' 

"Then and there Ur. Schauffler mede a vow to find 
out the principle on which the gun worked, altho the 
major refused to tell him the details. They continued 
their conversation about the gun, and Mr. Schauffler 
advancea one theory after another. Finally he said: 

"tif I guess the principle will you tell me 2f I em 
right?! 

"The major agreed. Mr. Schauffler guessed right,and 
the major went on to tell him the rest of the story. 

"Four of these "Big Berthas' had been built.The gun 
which shelled Dunkirk, and which later exploded,kill- 
ing several members of the gun crew,- was ‘Number 2.° 
‘Number 3' fired on Paris. This was-the gun which the 
major kmew about. 

"The gun was 33 meters (about 100 feet) long. It 
had two tubes, which fitted end to end, the bore of 
the forward tube teing smaller that that of the rear. 
The airing apparatus was separate from the gun, off a 
little to one side, connected with the gun by an in-. 
tricate and delicate system of levers. ‘The gunner 
played on it,' said Mr. Schauffler, ‘just as an organ- 
ist plays on a detached electrical keyboard.’ The gun 
stood in a regular heavy artillery emplacement. it 
fired at an angle of 60 degrees. Forty-five degrees is 
supposed to achieve the maximum carrying. distance for 
a shell. When the 15-inch shell of the Big Pertha 
reached a certain height the force of gravity natur- 
elly began to pull it dom." 























The principle on which the gun worked,and which fr. 
Schauffler had guessed, was this: When the shell 
reached an angle of 45 degrees it shot a smaller 
shell -- a 9.8-inch shell «- which did the actual dam- 
age when it reached its mark. This theory had already 


been advanced by artillery experts, tut the objection 
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had always been raised that the first shell would not 


have stability enough to fire a second. We read on: 

"Yr. Schauffler contended that the tremendous rota- 
tion of the 15-inch shell, when fired at an angle of 
60 degrees, would give it sufficient stability to fire 
the second shell. This second shell, being smaller, 
would be carried further by the tremendous velocity 
than the larger shell would be blow back, thereby 
reaching an unheard-of distance. 

"This is what actually happened. 

"'the gun was built to fire 60 kilometres,’ (37 
miles) said the old major. ‘On the first day it was 
to be fired everything was in readiness. Fifty-eight 
kilometres away our airplanes waited to spot the shot. 

"'The gunner was given the signal. He fired. He 
waited for the report on the shot. Something was 
wrong. The spotters reported that they could not find 
it -- to all appearances the shell had gone floating 
off into space like a planet. It was baffling. 

"“'The next day complaints began to come from peas- 
ants in a country 118 kilometres (71 miles) away that 
an unseen airplane was bombarding them with heavy 
stuff. They wanted protection. Our airplanes flew 
over. To their amazement, they found that the shell 
of the Big Bertha had landed in the village,'118 kilo- 
metres away. They reported the extraordinary event to 
headquarters. 

"'?hen and there the idea of shelling Paris was corm 
ceived. The gun was not built for that purpose at 
all -- it happened through a remarkable case of mis- 
calculation. It took 20 hours to make the calculation 
for the first shot on Paris, and when the gun was 
fired German airplanes were over the city to spot it. 
The first three Big Berthas fired three times a day, 
but the fourth shot eight times a day.' 

“Another interesting piece of information which Mr. 
Schauffler got from the major was the distance at 
which the Germans kept the guns. The Allies believed 
that the guns were a long distance behind the German 
lines. They were in error. The Big Berthas were a 
scant seven kilometres behind the front German line. At 
first they were camouflaged in thick woods, but later, 
when the Germans found that the smoke hung heavy in 
the branches, they removed the guns to ordinary barns 
in open fields. The major told Mr. Schauffler that at 
times over 100 allied airplanes circled over the barn 
where ‘Number 3' was concealed, but that they never 
spotted it. 

"The old major evidently thought he haa said 
enough,. but he did not reckon with American persis- 
tence. Mr. Schauffler wanted to know a few more de- 
tails. 

"What's the inventor's name?' -he asked. 

"The major would not answer this. He did tell Mr. 
Schauffler, however, that the inventor had been 
captured by the British, and that they had never known 
the prize they had. Later, when Mr. Schauffler told 
the British authorities about it, ‘they didn't seem to 
be interested,’ he said. The major further told him 
that the constructor of the gun was a man about 40 
years old, and that when the gun was being made no one 
guessed that it would ultimately over-shoot_its mark 
by a distance of §8 kilometres. 

"Later, Mr. Schauffler learned that the guns all 
stopped firing when'the Germans realized ~ that they 
could never break throughthe western front. 'Number 2,' 
which had shelled Dunkirk, blew up, owing to scme 
faulty construction in the two inner tubes. The other 
three, including ‘number 3' together. with emplacements, 
aiming apparatus, ammunition, etc. ,° were destroyed by 
the Germans to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the Allies. The British captured one of the two tubes 
of one of them, and thought for a time that they had 
the whole gun, -- at least, the Germans like to be- 
lieve that the British thought. so. But the British 
have a habit of not telling all they kmow, so perhaps 
they were never fooled at all. The officers and men 
in the four gun crews .were scattered and transferred 
to different_regiments in the German Army, the better 
to prevent any information leaking out." 
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ALCOHOL STILL KING 


ING ALCOHOL HAS NOT BEEN DETHRONED by prohi- 
bition. throne over 


will 


He has only moved his 


into an adjoining buildins, and 


instead. of the 


reign 
over industry club and the cebaret. 
Instead of putting a stop to the use of alcohol,prohi- 
bition will eventually increase it: about tenfold, ac~ 
cording to facts brought out at a recent convention of 
chemists. It will all have to be mace undrinkable by 
denaturing it-in some of the forty ways now approved 


by the Government. As gasoline gets higher, alcohol 


will be more and more used as a motor fuel; for come 
pounds of it are even now sold 


higher than that. of the 


at a price but little 
femiliar petroleum product. 


Alcohol yields more power to the gallon than. gasoline, 


it is claimed; and it does not clog carburetors. Some 
of the present demand is for "solidified" alcohol, 
which is simply alcohol to which paraffin or some 


such substance has been added. Says a contributor to 


"The Paper and Pulp lacazine of Canada" (Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Que. ): 


"King Alcohol was hailed as anew monarch of the 
realm of power in a symposium held at Rumford Hall, by 
the New York Section of the American Chemical Society. 
The five well-lmown chemists who addressed the Section 
told of more new sources of alcohol which could be 
tapped and indicated many new uses for it. The facts 
brought out are encouraging to the possible develop- 
ment of sulphite waste liquor recovery. 

"Mr. B. Re Tunison said that probably. ten times’ as 
much aleqhoi as was consumed. before prohibition days 
would eventually be utilized by the American people, 
albeit, they have decided to dispense with- it as a 
beverage. Ina normal year the United States drank 
169,000,000 gallons of alcohol and used approximately 
100,000,000 gallons in the various arts. 

"Among the sources which could be developed is the 
nipa palm which flourishes in the Philippines and 
other tropical countries and yields, said Mr. Tunison, 
about 15 per cent. of sugar which could be fermented. 
From that source alone 50,000,000 gallons a year could 
easily be produced. The Mexicans brew a fiery beer 
from the sotol plant, a variety of agave which exists 
in very large quantities in their country from which 
millions of gallons could be distilled. By changing 
the cellulose of sawdust and other .wood waste into 
sugar and then fermenting that substance, plenty more 
alcohol can also be- obtained. It is identical with 
that derived from grain and-is quite different fron 
the methyl or so-called wood alcohol of the 'Pink Ele- 
phant' brand which is made by another process. Con- 
siderable alcohol oan also be derived from the’ waste 
of gas works. 

In order to bring all these alcohdls within the 
domain of the law, however, they have>to be denatured 
or treated in such a way as to make them’ unfit for 
human consumption. There are now about forty denatur-= 
ing formulas which are approved by the ‘Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. When alcohol is used ‘simple. of itself'as 
honest Falstaff used to say of sack, the Government 
puts on a tax of $4.15 a gallon even if employed for 
industrial purposes. 

"These undrinkable alcohols are used excessively 
as solvents in the various chemical industries and 
especially in the development of the rapidly growing 
dye industry. They can serve all well in the manv- 
facture of rosins as a solvent and by their use a 

perfectly transparent product can be manufactured. 
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"Mr. Tunison prophesied that as‘the petroleum sup- 
ply decreases and the price of gasoline is therefore 
raised, alcohol will come into greater use as a motor 
fuel. Denatured ethyl alcohol, identical in compo- 
sition with that distilled from grains, is now cheep 
in car load lots and there are compounds of it which 
are sold even now for only a few cents more a gallon 
retail than the price of gasoline. Ili. Tunison said 
that these new alcohol fuels yield more power to the 
gallon than does gasoline and do not clog carburetors. 





A DEAD SEA POWER PLANT 


HE DEAD SEA is nearly 1400 feet below its 


neighbor the Mediterranean, and a tunnel only 


37 miles long will carry the water of the 


latter into the former. It is natural that,despite the 
enormous cost of such an engineering work, the pos- 
sibility of using these conditions for great develop 


rent of power should be discussed. Plenty of water 


and a good fell are the desiderata for any hydraulic 


er.terprise of this nature. The ocean would seem to be 


a reasonably good storage reservoir in this case, and 


a fall of over.quarter of a mile vertically is not to 


be despised. More than half of this would be re- 
quired to overcome the friction of the transit through 


the long tunnel; but enough would be left to develop 


great power, and the water added to the Dead Sea 


would be disposed of by evaporation after a com= 


paratively slight increase in its area. A definite 


project to utilize this fall is thus described by a 


writer in the "Evening Post" (New York). We read here: 


"Great importance attaches to the sensational pro- 
ject brought forward by lr. Albert Hjorth, e Norwegian 
civil engineer, which utilizes the level variation be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea, by means of 
erect power stations. These plans are the result of a 
thorough study of the. meterological, climatic and geol- 
ogical conditions of the country,which made it obvious 
that practically the only possibility for a new agri- 
culture lies in an efficient irrigation. 

"vr. Hjorth's plan proposes a tunnel about thirty- 
seven miles long, running west to east from the Medi- 
terrenean to the Dead Sea, passing under Jerusalem, 
The tunnel would carry the water from the Mediter- 
renean to the western slopes of the lower end of the 
Jordan Valley. From this point the water would be di- 
rected through pipes dovm to the level of the Dead Sea, 
where a power plant with turbo electric machinery would 
transform the water power into electricity, to be dis- 
tributed as light and power throughout the country, and 
drive a pumping plant at the southern end of the Lake 
of Genezereth. 

"The level of the Dead Sea is about 1,367 feet be- 
low sea level, that of the lake of Genezareth about 
656 feet ‘below sea level. Preliminary estimates show 
that tens of thousands of horsepower may be developed 
throughout the year in this manner, by means of a tun- 
nel of 135 feet, carrying twenty tons of water a sec- 
ond. The rise of the Dead Sea caused by this would 
not be more than a fraction of a yard a year. The sur- 
face of the Dead Sea, which is now about four thousand 
square miles, would be allowed to increase as much as 
the increased evaporation, namely, up to about forty- 
eight hundred square miles, an increase corresponding 
to one-fifth of the recent area. With an efficient 
head of not more than 656 feet, the plant would pro- 
duce more than forty thousand horsepower. 

"This power would be utilized _in the following ways: 
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"1. For the production of lime nitrate from the 
air and for local mining operations. 

"2. For the distribution of electric light and 
power throughout the country. J 

"3. For a pumping plant at the southern end of the 
lake of Genezareth, which should be regulated by dems 
and by lowering the surface level, also possibly by 
making the River Jarmuk a tributary. At a suitable 
altitude above the normal water level,two canals*would 
be built running from the lake parallel with the River 
Jorden, and from these canals the irrigation water 
would be distributed to the local irrigation centers 
among the freshly cultivated fields,sloping for drain- 
age toward the Jordan. By economizing the water dur- 
ing the dry season, and by a thorough regulation even 
above the Lake of Genezareth,*there would thus be ob- 
tained an ample supply of water for the irrigation of 
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several hundred thousand acres, and perhaps some water 
might even be spared for a third canal parallel to the 
Jordan and the coast line, and irrigating the Plain of 
Sharon, with drainage toward the sea. Thousands of ex- 
isting cisterns, and also some quite imposing ‘+water- 
works dating as far back as the reign of David, could 
be partially included in these works. 

"4, For large salt works to produce common salt 
from sea water. From the point where the turbine pipes 
join the tunnel, ‘a horizontal canal could be con- 
structed from which a thin film of brine would beal-~ 
lowed to escape down the steep sun-baked rocks, toward 
the Dead Sea. The water would evaporate, and the salt 
could be collected invthe ordinary way. 

"5, For the exploitation’ of the vast deposits of 
asphalt in the Plains of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

"The Geological maps of the country indicate what 
would appear to be very favorable conditions for, the 
boring of a tunnel, altho progress might be delayed by 
hot springs. 

"If we reckon no more than two openings the cost of 
the Dead Sea tunnel mostly without masonary, and with 
a minimum area of 135 square feet, might be estimated 
at nearly $40,000,000, To this should be added the 
cost of the power plant, factory works, canals, other 
irrigation work and the salt works. The interest on 
and the amortizement of a capital of about $60,900,000 
must be distributed over all these concerns, If tho 
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technical’ works (lime nitrate, salt, distribution of 
electric power, etc.) are charged with one-half of 
this amount and the other half.to be charged to for- 
estry, agriculture and horticulture, a rough estimate 
based on the incomplete data so far available will 
show that -this plan does not compare at all unfavor- 
ably with the irrigation works constructed in Asia’ and 
America in the past decade. 

"Mr. Hjorth's plans have met with great sympathy 
‘among leading scientific authorities and practical 
technicists in Norway, and the latter have come to the 
conclusion that such an enterprise as this is not only 
to be considered as technically feasible, but that it 
will in all probability be a financial success." 





IS SNOW-FALL DECREASING ? 


LD-FASHIONED WINTERS" were very much like the 
up-to-date kind; that is, sometimes they were 
severe and sometimes they were mild. We re- 
member the severe ones,ani hence the myth that winters 
used to be colder than they are now---a belief that is 
substantiated by no records. That weather and climate 
landing of the 


have not changed from the time of the 


Pilgrims down to the present day, is the conclusion of 
Prof, Robert De C. Ward, 
"The Snowfall of the United States" in "The Scientific 


Monthly" (Lancaster, Pa., November). 


of Harvard, who writes on 


Over half a cen- 
tury ago the author of a work on "Permanence of the 
Principal Conditions of Climate" expressed the sane 
opinion, thereby doubtless scandalizing his contempo- 
condi~ 


raries, who altho then dwelling in climatic 


tions that ‘we now look back upon as “old-fashioned,” 
were themselves looking still further back to an older 
fashion -when the winters were really cold and they had 


snow and ice worth talking about! Says Professor Ward 


a 


n his concluding. section: 


"There is a widespread popular belief in many p 
of the country, especially in the earlier set 
ections of the northeast, that less snow falls now 
than was the case years ago. In New England, for ex- 
ample, it is customary to speak of the 'old-fashioned 
New England winters’ which brought many heavy snow- 
storms; when snow lay on the ground unintérruptedly 
all winter, and when sleighing was possible for three 
or four months without a break. In a question of this 
kind it is, of course, impossible, to put any confi- 
dence in general impressions or in tradition. It is a 
mistake to place absolute trust in our memories, and 
attempt to judge such subile things as differences 
in snowfall on the basis of such memories, which are 
at best short, defective, and in the highest decree 
untrustworthy. The tendency inevitably is to exagg 
ate past events; to remember a few exceptional seaso: 
which, for one reason or another, made a deep in- 
pression on us, and very much to overrate some special 
event. Individual severe.winters which,as they occur, 
are some years apart, seem, when looked back upon from 
@ distance of several years later, to have been close 
together. It as mich as in the case of the telegraph 
poles along a railroad track. Then. we are near the 
individual poles, they seem fairly far apart, but when 
we look down the track, the poles seem to stand ‘close 
tegether. The difference in the impressions upon 
youthful and adult minds may account for part of this 
popular belief in chances of climate. To a youthful 
mine 2 heavy snowstorm is a memorable thing. It makes 
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@ deep impression, which lasts long and which,in later 
years, 


when snowstorms are just.as heavy, seems to 
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dwarf the recent storms in ‘comparison with the older, 
"Chenges of residence may account for some of the 
prevailing ideas about changes of climate. One who 
was brought up as a child in the country, where snow 
drifts deep and where roeds are not quickly broken 
out, and who later removes to a city,where the temper- 
atures are slightly higher, where the houses are 
warmer, and where the snow is quickly removec from the 


streets, naturally thinks that the winters are milder 
or less snowy than when he was ‘a child. 
"The only reliable evicence is that which rests 


upon instrumental records. Accurate instruments, prop- 
erly exposed and carefully read, do not lies do not 
forget; are not prejudiced. When such instrumental 
records, scattered tho they are, and difficult as it 
is to draw general conclusiors from them,are carefully 
examined, from the time when they were first kept in 
this country, which in a few cases goes back a century 
or more, there is found no evidence of any progressive 
change in the amount of snowfall. Some winters now 
bring deeper snows and greater cold, while others are 


mild and ‘open.' These variations result. from: differ. 
ences in the numbers, intensity and paths of _ winter 
storms, as is clearly seen by a study of the daily 


weather maps. This. same. sort of variability was 
characteristic of the past, and will continue forever, 
In other words, a mild winter with light snowfall is 
just as 'old-fashioned' as one with severe cold and 
heavy snowfall. There were plenty of both kinds of 
winters in the past. There will be plenty of both 
kinds in the future. 

"In his "Climatology of the United States,’ which 
was a standard publication in its day (1857), ~ Lorin 
Blodget, in a chapter on the'Permanence of the Princi- 
pal Conditions of Climate,’ speaking of the evidence 
for and against climatic change, held that ‘real 
history would be more valuable than anything else if 
it could be relied on, but ‘there is great looseness 
with much exaggeration in everything dating back 
beyond the use of instruments. Blodget believed 
that ‘the Northmen found the New England -coast 860 
years ago quite precisely the same in climate as nowe~ 
wild vines growing in a very few of the most favored 
spots, and only in these.' 

"Dr. Hugh Williamson is quoted as saying, in 1770, 
thet the winters of the last half-century had been 
milder than formerly, and Professor Samuel ‘Williams, 
of Harvard College, whose lectures were among the 
foundation-stones of American meteorology, asserted 
that 'the winter is less severe, cold weather does not 
come on so soon.' These views sound singularly like 
those which are heard expressed nowadays. It so 
happens that the early settlers of New England made a 
special point of keeping a chronicle of weather con- 
ditions, so that we have a record of the character of 
the seasons running back over three centuries, Then 
these old accounts are examined, it- at once becomes 
apparent that New England had precisely the same vari- 
ability in its winters in the earlier days of its 
settlement as now. There are accounts of great cold; 
of deep snows; of ‘violent winter storms. There are 
also many descriptions of very mild and open winters. 
Thus, we read of December and January resembling May 
and June; of flowers growing in the woods in mid- 
winter; of so little snowfall''as scarcely to give 
opportunity for enjoying the msic of the sleigh- 
bells'; of ‘green Christmases’; of ‘winter turned into 
summer’; of the *ground bare for the most part's; of 
little ice; of crocuses up, of wild violets in bloom, 
and of lilacs "throwing out their leaves’ in January. 

"It has been well pointed out that if a list were 
compiled of heavy snowstorms, of droughts, of floods, 
of severe cold, of mild wintersg of heavy rains, and 
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of other similar meteorological phenomena, for one of 
the early-settled portions of the United States, be- 
ginning with the date of the first white settlements 


and extending down to the present day, we should have 
the following situation. Dividing this list into 

halves, each division containing the same number of 
years, it would be found, speaking in general terms, 
that for every mild winter in the first half there 
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would be a mild winter in the second; for every long- 
continued drought in the first division there would be 
a similar drought: in the second; for every ‘old- 
fashioned’ winter in the first group there would be an 
'old-fashioned' winter in the second. And so on, 
through the list. In other words, weather and clinate 
have not changed from the time of the landing of = the 
Pilgrims down to the present day." 





NUTLESS SHIPS 


P IN PORTLAND, OREGON, says a writer in _"The 


Pacific: Marine Review" (San Francisco, WNoven- 


ber) they did some strange things during the 


war, and apparently they are still doing then. [t 


-seems a pity, however, -that-it was left until these 


latter days to give the steel industry the "nutless 


bolt," or whatever name its inventors will finally 


give to it. Patent wrenches, bolting-up machines,etc., 


have played their part, and now comes the "wedge bolt," 
as simple a device as the homely hairpin, or the omni- 


present safety-pin. We read: 

"Here is an article that will be welcomed not only 
by the leaders of our industries but by the workmen as 
well. Gone isthe drudgery of the bolter's task, the 
strained back, and the falls on account of defective 
wrenches. The fitter no longer will be burdened with 
the awkward wrench, and the riveter need wait no more 
for the crew to take out bolts so that he can complete 
his berth. 

"The device eats into the cost of steel construc- 
tion as no other invention of recent years. No. more 


threading of nuts and bolts, for nuts are no _ longer 
necessary and the bolts require no threads. Not only 
so, but a much smaller quantity of the new bolts or 
pins is required than was needed with the threaded 


bolt. Ship plates can be bolted in practically half 
the time taken at present, and the subsequent opera- 
tions speeded proportionately, as will readily be seen 
if we follow the performance of the bolt. 

"It consists, first, of a patented wedge, slotted 
throush its length to accormodate the thickness of the 
bolt; secondly, of a washer which rese.ibles nothing so 
closely as it does an ordinary key-hole;and thirdly,of 
the bolt or pin, which is a plain unthreaded bolt, if 
you will have it so, with two shoulders, or rather 
slots, punched on opposits sides near its point. 

"The procedure on the job is exceedingly simple. 
While one worknan pssses the pin or bolt through the 
hole desired, another slips the key-hole washer over 
the pin, itis engazed in the slot, bears on the 
shoulder, and then the wedzse is placed betireen the 
washer and the plates, the -rorkman gives it a few raps 
with his hand hamiaer, and is then ready for the next. 
"The plates are then reamed, if necessary, and the 
riveter follows to perform his particular task. No 
nore will it be the rule to drive the empty holes and 
pass on to the next olate, leaving the bolts to be 
taken out by enother crew and the remaining rivets to 
be driven by pick-up gangs. As each wedge bolt is 
passed the riveter taps the wedge with his hammer, 
2 the contrivance is released, the holder-on at 

or below the deck, or 
wherever he may be, takes out the pin and sticks an- 
other "hot one’ through in its place. 

"dere is a device which should do its own advertis- 
inc, ‘and in a few short days there will be a story to 
tell. At one of the plants in Portland which has been 
renomed for its war-time performance, at least one 
hull is being constructed without the use of a single 
threaded nut, and in another plant, close by, there is 
@ strong demand for the contrivance. 

"Any invention that lightens the labor of the work- 
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man, and at the same time increases his productivity, 
must be utilized in this age, and the wedge bolt cer- 
tainly-performs along these lines. 

"The device is the result of the enterprise of Wil- 
liam Hackett, formerly riveter-boat-foreman at the 
Nortawest Steel Company, and of John McPhee, veteran 
riveter boss from the Atlantic to the Pacific. [vt is 
patented in this country and abroad.” 





PUSSYS BIT IN THE WAR ~™ 


USSY HELPED "WIN 
gas=attacks, we are told -by 


THE WAR" by giving warning of 
a “quotation: from 
"Table Talk" 


Says this peper. 


the London "Dispatch" printed in 


(Cooperstown, N. Y. September). 
"There is one thing a cat-hates more than she hates 
dogs, and that is -- gas, One whiff of poison gas, 
scented from the other side of No Man's Land before 
mere man has got an inkling of what is coming, and up 

































THE NUTLESS BOLT. 








goes her back and her fur stands on end, and she be- 
gins to whine her displeasure. Who it was that first 
discovered this aversion remains a mystery, but rumor 
has it that it was someone in the British iar Office. 
So they extended the military service acts to cats, 
The stray cats of Britain -- and there are many of 
them, as is shown by the fact that the Royal S.P.C.A. 
painlessly destroy over 30,000 every year -- received 
their first calling-up notice a couple of years ago, 
It. appeared in the form of an advertisement: ‘Common 
cats wanted -- any number,‘ which was published in 
the newspapers The contract for the supply of pussy 
to the Army was secured by a London bird dealer, and 
cats of all sorts soon began to pour into his estab- 
lishment. No tribunal protected them, If they - had 
no homes of’ their own, and were sound in wind and limb, 
they were accepted for military service, About half 
@ million cats were supplied to the Army. Fron other 
sources it is learned of the cat's value as a gas de- 
tector, Equally important was her work as a destroyer 
of rats and vermin -- a work in which she excelled and 
took a lively interest. She proved very useful . in 
connection with submarine experiments, and frequently 
went under water in various contrivances in order 
to test the life-sustaining qualities of the air chan- 
bers. So pussy, at least, has done her bit in the 
great war, Cats, if useful in war, must be useful in 
other ways. Why cannot some use be made of the thor- 
sends of homeless animals with which the streets of 
New York City are infested?" 
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BOSTON'S MAECENAS 


OSTON'S SUPREME BID for present day fame, it the perfection of: their art." But the orchestra, says 











































may be, has been its orchestra, Police strikes the New York "Evening Post," "Major Higginson  con- 
are temporary disturbances; but the soul of the sidered his hobby rather than a philanthropy. He once 
orchestra, tho the body of the founder has died, lives said it was to him what a yacht, a racing stable, a 
on.-- In Major Henry L. Higginson, who died on November library or an art.gallery were to. other men of-wealth," 
14, is seen a public figure whose example has done His "incomparable service to American music," says the 


Springfield "Republican," can best be appreciated "by 








recalling the low estate of orchestral music in.this 
country when he made possible the founding of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra.” ‘Thus: 


"The one good orchestra in the‘United States was 
that of Theodore Thomas,which was leading a precarious 
existence, and the excellence of which depended mainly 
upon the personal qualities of its leader, who did 
wonders with the material available. But what Mr. 
Higginson had in mind was an orchestra which should be 
not a personal venture, but an institution--a per- 
manent orchestra not merely in the sense of a_ secure 
existence, but in the sense, hardly comprehended then 
in America, of having a permanent personnel. Even in 
the best orchestras players would miss rehearsals to 
take other engagements, or attend the rehearsals and 
send a substitute to the concert, This was harassing 
to conductors, but there was no remedy unless men 
could be paid adequately for giving their full time to 
the orchestra. The achievement of this ideal was the 
essential part of Mr. Higginson'’s contribution to 
music in America, but not stopping there he gratified 
his fine sense for beauty by undertaking at any cost 
to make it as perfect an orchestra as could be made, 

"This meant paying such salaries as would tempt or- 
chestral musicians of the first rank to leave the Eu- 
ropean capitals for a remote city not yet on the musi- 
cal map. It meant an incessant search for the best 
talent and a generous support of the conductor chosen. 
When Mr. Gericke, who succceded George Henschel, had 
the whim of supplying all the string players with in- 
struments by the same maker, the instruments were 
forthcoming, tho the experiment did not achieve the 
success hoped for. Complete loyalty to the leader 
selected was not the least of the causes of Mr. Hig- 
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FOUNDER OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY. ginson's splendid success; he was wise enough to pro- 
Major Henry L. Higginson, who looked upon the vide tho means and then to refrain from meddling. 
esehestee as Mis hoty as other rich men look Whether popular or the reverse, a conductor during the 
upon their yachts or art-galleries. term of his contract had an authority which the czar 











of Russia might envy; it was not many years before 
Boston's new orchestra won fame as the best  disci- 

plined, the most fastidiously perfect, in the world. 
America, The Newark "News" reviewing Mr. Pulitzer's Often it was much more than this, the level of its 
performances varying with the genius of its leader. 
But except for a brief period during the turmoil of 
the New York Symphony,- and Philadelphia's rescue of war, it has never fallen below the unsurpassed stan- 
dard of technical perfection the attainment of which 
> : . ; pa ihe in a peculiar degree depended on its patron's support. 
the geresis of all these movements in Major Higgin- It sometimes cost him $20,000 or more a year, but as 
he liked to put it, the cost was no more than the up- 
: keep of a steam yacht- But has any yachtsman got so 
orchestra in 1881, there was scarcely a year when his woeh for his money as Mr. Higginson got from the Sym- 


assistance, varying from $2,000 to $40,000, was not phony Orchestra?" 


more than any other to forward the cause of music in 
aid to the New York Philharmonic,Mr. Harkness's aid to 
her great orchestra from its financial straits, sees 
son's patronage of the Boston Symphony.” Founding the 
needed to mect its deficits. But in giving these sums, Boston itself knew Major Higginson as a banker and 
says the "News," "he relieved the Boston Symphony from man-of-affairs, but he was many things in his life- 


the necessity of meeting its expenses, setting the time. The "Evening Post", running over the facts of 


musicians free to devote themselves to rehearsal and his career, speaks of him first as a student at Har- 
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vard, then a student of music in Vienna and Rome: 


“On his réturn in November, 1860, he joined the 
Army, in which he rose to the rank of major and 
prevet lieutenant-colonel. In 1865 he ‘struck oil’ in 
Qhio and soon prospered, so much that he was able to be- 
come @ partner in the banking firm of Lee, Higginson 
& Co. Had he followei the advice offered by a friend, 
"Don't. grow rich; if you once begin you'll find it 
much more difficult to be a useful citizen,’ he would 
have lost the opportunity to become one of-the most 
useful citizens Boston has ever had. While studying in 
Vienna he conceived the hope that some one would es- 
tablish in Boston an orchestra equal to those he had 
heard in Europe. Little did he dream that the time 
would come when he himself would be able to carry out 
such an, ambitious and costly. project. : 

"He soon discovered that many other things besides 
money were needed to realize the dream of his life.His 
attempts to start a permanent orchestra, with a sub- 
stantial backing, naturally aroused the opposition of 
the struggling organizations then in existence, which 
helps to account for the hostility of the Boston press 
to an institution which subsequently conferred so much 
honor on the Hub.” 





CHESTERTON ON SCOTS 
HUMOR 


HESTERTON HAS BEEN SO SERIOUS in days since 

the war began that he. seems to have to go as 

far from home as the Edinburgh University to 
relax. His errand apparently was to teach Scotsmen 
something about their own humor, but in the process 
he proved that at least one Englishman is their equal. 
He claims for England "a sense of humor" and "a_ sense 
of the atmosphere of humor" as the "chief characteris- 
tic of the English people." Scottish people have humor 
also, only it is "much more of the nature of a sec- 
fet." The Edinburgh "Scotsman" quotes Chesterton as 
telling the English Association at the University re- 
cently that -- 

"There is the old saying that’it takes a surgical 
operation to get a joke into a Scotsman'shead. But it 
is far more true that it would take a surgical opera- 
tion to get a joke out of a Scotsman's head. 

"an English friend of mine, a professor at Glasgow, 
once said that the Scotsman does not require any vast 
apparatus of jokes in his life, because he has one 
piece which will fill his life, and that is the Eng- 
lishman." 

Mr. Chesterton avers that the Scotsman does much 
more than laugh at the Englishman, 


England, in fact,are "surrounded, ruled and domineered 


The people of 


by Scotsmen" -- "an iniquitous form of tyranny against 


which I am organizing a revolution." Setting forth 


the two peoples by comparison: 


"The masses of the population in England live in an 
atmosphere of humor---a curious combination of comi- 
cality and commonsense. In the Scottish traditions and 
Scottish literature generally there is certainly some~ 
thing else---I speak ignorantly and reverently as an 
Englishman---and it is exceedingly difficult to de-~ 
fine, There is a greater degree of mysticism, or it 
night be said more intensity. In all Scottish literary 
tradition there is a type of wildness such as might be 
compared to the skirling of pipes or the shrillness in 
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Scottish songs, like the song of ‘Caller Herring 
something curiously eerie and wild to an Englishman, 
You will find in a great many Scottish masterpieces 
something running jaggedly across the work.The English 
atmosphere of comicality and commonsense is best ex- 
pressed in the great comic epic of Pickwick. 

"Very mich of the same spirit is to be found in the 
‘Noctes Ambrosianae’ of Professor Wilson. There are 
whole scenes in that celebrated book of conversations 
which indulge in pure extravagant pantomine, having 
something unearthly in it. For example, in the middle 
of a serious conversation between Christopher North 
and James Hogg about politics and philosophy, there is 
a scene in which a haggis is brought in, and Christo- 
pher North sticks his knife into the haggis, which 
overflows the table, and keeps rising like a tide, 
until they have to stand on the mantelpiece to get out 
of the way." 


Scottish qualities couldn't of course be analyzed 
without a mention of Barrie,whom Mr. Chesterton finds 


exemplifying his points: 


"A Scotsman once said to me'Oh, Barrie's a wicked 
man. I began to wonder what murderous part Barrie had 
played, when my friend explained that the Scottish 
people are sentimental, and it is the whole effort of 
the’ Scottish nation to conceal that fact; but Barrie 
is the traitor who gave it away to the rest of the 
world. Everyone must have - noticed in his fantastical 
writings something which, with all respect to a great 
men,I might call lunacy. An exemple of what I mean is 
found in that magnificent work ‘Peter Pan.' It has al- 
ways seemed to me to be an error in the artistic con- 
ception of the work that the nursery from which the 
children-set out into the world of wonders should be a 
place where there are extravagant mirecles like a dog 
that puts the children to bed. If you live in a place 
where the dog puts you to bed, it will be quite unnec- 
essary to go to a wonder-land. 

"It will be generally found that there appearg in 
the midst of the remarkable imagination and mysticism 
that are part of the genius of Scotland a curious ele- 
ment which, in a literary sense, I should be inelined 
to call insanity." 





WRANGLING OVER THE ARCH 


FFERED SERVICES are not always acceptable, as 

the Fine Arts Federation of New York are find- 

ing out in relation to the question of a war 
memorial for the city. The-Mayor's Committee are said 
to have ignored this body and their proffer, with the 
result that opinions from many sources are given gra- 
tuitously in the newspapers. Rumor has it that the 
matter has been settled by the Mayor's Committee, and 
the nature of the memorial as well as the site already 
determined upon; but neither the president of the Fed- 
eration, Mr. Arnold Brunner, nor the chairman of the 
committee appointed to aid the city, Mr. C. Grant La 
Farge, has had a say in it. In general terms the Fed- 
eration's position has been"that the ultimate determi- 


nation of New York city's permanent war memorial should 


be such, and so arrived at, as to be to the greatest 
possible extent representative of tke exprest desires 
and sentiments of the great body of our citizens of 
all classes, and, after this, that the memorial should 


be in itself the most worthy and creditable accon- 


plishment of which we as a commmity are capable.’ The 



























































New York "Times" reports that informal’ proposals for 
the memorial have included "a victory hall, a memorial 
bridge spanning the Hudson, a peace tower in Central 
Park, and club houses for men in the Army and Navy." 
Nobody seems to want the arch. That form of perpetu~ 
ating the memory of our soldiers’ deeds is called "un- 


democratic"; one organization has already called for 

















































the removal of the temporary Victory Arch as obstruc- 














THE AVON AT STRATFORD, 


Where American boys may imbibe the spirit of old 
England while they pursue studies of to-day. 











tive to traffic and dangerous to life, though no acci- 
dents are reported in connection with its history. The 
National Sculpture Society is one of these opponents, 
objecting to an arch as "representing autocracy.” Mr. 
Gutzon Porglum, an ex-member of the Sculpture Society, 
takes their view and calls "an arch on an American 
street ridiculous." In the New York "Evening Sun" he 
says: 


"If the city had been fortified against attack of 
an enemy force we would have some cause to erect an 
arch. An arch is only appropriate when it is placed 
as the entrance to a walled city, and the records in- 
scribed on it are the records of the victorious armies 
that passed through the arch. 

"We have no reason to erect an arch as a memorial. 
We have experienced no internal upheaval such as 
marked the French Revolution, no siege, no victorious 
armies marching through an arch that could serve as a 
symbol of a national triumph. The temporary arch on 
Fifth Avenue simply happened to be where our victori- 
ous armies had to march past. We might as well erect 
an arch along the water front just because our victo- 
rious armies happened to pass that way in entering the 
city. 

"I agree with the statement of the officials of the 
National Sculptural Society that an arch is a symbol 
of autocracy: It is a survival of the age of slavery. 
The idea is contemptible and should be opposed by all 
public spirited citizens. 

"In erecting a suitable memorial we must portray a 
movement, a great movement that grew out of the gi- 
gantic struggle. We imst do what we have neglected to 
do for the Civil War, for the Revolutionary War.This 
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is not an easy matter, for the idea mst be as big as 
any that grew out of the world war." 


Even before the removal of the' Arch, however, lMfr, 
Borglum recommends “the removal of the Mayor's Art 
Committee." He says: 


"T cannot put this in too strong language. The 
sooner they are removed the better. 

"There are sixty leading sculptors and artists in 
this city. Some are the foremost artists in the world 
They have not been consulted by the Mayor's Committes, 
The matter is too big to be passed over in haste. Amer- 
ica mst hear her own artists for an inspiration," 


The New York “Herald”, on the other hand, questions 
the validity of some of the objections to the arch and 
the motives of some of the objectors: 


. "Most residents of New York got. the impression when 
the arch was put up on Fifth Avenue that it was in 
honor of the men of tho Army and Navy who had fought 
and died in the war; that it was intended as a symbol 
of victory; that it was to indicate how successfully 
America had played her part on that memorable scene 
across the seas. 

"But it now appears that any such conclusion would 
be absurd. In fact, the question whether or not we won 
is--in the opinion of certain persons--about as dubi- 
ous as the other one, whether or not we are still at 
war with Germany. At any rate, there are those who 
think that any memorial suggestive of a beaten enemy 
and of ourselves as victors would not only be in very 
bad taste, but would indicate that there was something 
wrong about our civilization. 

"All this was made perfectly clear at a meeting of 
the National Sculpture Society, presided over by its 
new head, Mr. F. G. R. Roth, when resolutions protest- 
ing against making the Victory Arch permanent were 
adopted and a committee was appointed to attend and 
present them to the public meeting summoned by the 
Mayor's Committee for yesterday morning at the City 
Hall. All citizens and art bodies had been invited to 
attend this gathering. 

"It was noticeable that the ‘national’ sculptors 
who ‘protested’ did not suggest that the arch was un- 
satisfactory either architecturally or in its sculp- 
ture features, But one H, Augustus Lukeman, in dis- 
cussing the subject, let the cat out of the bag so 
completely that it is doubtful if that playful animal 
will ever be recaptured and restored to his previous 
place of concealment in West Fifty-seventh Street, 

"President Roth, who sat as a student at the feet 
of the art Gamaliels of Berlin and Vienna,has not dis- 
sociated himself from the explanation made by Mr, 
Lukeman, as follows:-4The arch is the old Roman symbol 
of a conquered people. An arch represents autocracy, 
The United States stands for Democracy. 

"Unfortunately for this argument, the Romans were 

fond of symbols of their own prowess long before they 
ceased to belong to a democratic form of government. 
Rome never pussy-footed or hid her light under a bushel 
when it was a question of what she had done to her en- 
emies. And, for that matter, the United States, Great 
Britain and France--all democracies--have believed in 
praising famous men of their own who had won victories 
to the glory of their nations, 
: "Anyhow, it would be very surprising to find a true 
citizen of this country who was laboring under the de- 
lusion that the ultimate monument will be intended to 
commemorate to any extent German gallantry,German good 
faith, German respect for the weak, German reverence 
for religion or German anything else, This is to be an 
American monument, to Americans, by Americans, and in- 
tended to tell the truth in its inscriptions--no mat- 
ter who objects.” 


The New York "World" looks on more complacently, 


feeling that "the wrangling is a healthy symptom and 
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calculated in the end to have an improving effect;" 


"There is no occasion'for New York to be in a hurry 
in coming to a final decision about its chief ‘war mem- 
orial. Art is long and time is not an object. The. 
memorials of other great wars were years in building, 
and something may be left to posterity. The main thing 
is that the arch, or whatever form of comiemoration is 
preferred, should represent the best artistic achieve- 
nent of the era and should be. chosen through open come 
petition. And if it is to be an arch, it should not be 
set up in a city street in such manner as to interfere 
with traffic or in an environment disadvantageous to 
its artistic effect." 





GOING TO SHAKESPEARE’S 
SCHOOL 


F THE NAME OF SHAKESPEARE is less magical to 

American youth .than the name of one of the war's 

air heroes, the Stratlord School will offer a 
choice as to Which shall prove a magnet. The point is 
that Stratford Grammar School aims to become an inter- 
national institution and draw its pupils from America 
as well as from England. The appeal addrest "to the 
English speaking peoples" depends, so far as it looks 
to us for. encouragement and support, on the magic of 
Shakespeare's names but it also has the name of Flight- 
Lieutenant Warneford, the first airman to destroy a 
Zeppelin, on its roster, to throw in for those who do 
not look further back than yesterday for heroes. With 
a history going back to the thirteenth century, the 
Stratford Grammer School shows, as the"Westminster Ga- 
zette" (London) points out, that "age has not dimin- 
ished the school's ambition.” On the contrary, it "de- 
mands a bigger scope for its educational activity. It 
wants to be more active and more importent than ever 
before. It wants to play an international part.” The 


"Westminster" goes on: 


"The governors are well aware of the regard in 
which Americans hold Shakespeare's native tow; the 
house in which he was born, the school which taught 
him, and the church whose chancel holds his bones. And 
was not John Harvard's mother a Stratford girl? 
Clearly Stratford might accomodate American school- 
boys as well as American pilgrims. In issuing their 
appeal for a great extension of the school, therefore, 
the governors have an eye on the development of Anglo- 
American friendship, based on a common veneration of 
Shakespeare. 

"'It is one of the aims of the development of the 
school,’ they say, ‘to provide opportunity for the 
youth of America and Great Britain to mingle together 
and to grow up in complete understanding of each 
other's thoughts, ideals, and character. The founda- 
tion by Cecil Rhodes of thirty-two scholarships at Ox- 
ford for American students suggests the hope that pri- 
vate benefactors or the Alumni Association of the 
American Universities may endow entrance and leaving 
scholarships at King Edward VI. School, which would 
respectively offer American boys the opportunity of an 
educational career at Shakespeare's School, and would 
enable English boys of the school to complete their 
education at American Universities. It would be 
appropriate and desirable that each scholarship should 
bear the name of an American University. The rele- 
tions which would be thus formed at School and Uni- 
versity could not fail to harmonise the mutual inter- 
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ests of the two peoples and deepen their mutual effec- 
tions to their common good. '" 


The extension scheme provides for the accommodation 
of 300 students, and a splendid site is available. It 
the old 
On the contrary the Governors argue 


is not proposed, of course, to tamper with 
Schoolhouse. 
that "there can be no better way of insuring the time- 
honored fabric and traditions against the risk of in-~ 
jury or desecration than by the ereotion of new build- 


ings in the near neighbourhood, where ample opportu- 











For which American boys are desired as school 
fellows with Shakespeare and Lieut. Warneford, 











nity will be afforded of satisfying the school's pro- 


gréssive needs." The scheme is enlarged upon: 


"The facilities thus provided would enable a stu- 
dent to proceed direct to a University or to complete 
a technical training which would fit him for a useful 
and independent career. The amount of money needed to 
pay for the site and the erection of the new buildings 
is £150,000. ($600,000 about.°) 

""We ask the English-speaking peoples of the Brit- 
ish Empire and of America, who acknowledge in Shake- 
speare a bond of union, and who see in improved facil- 
ities of education the best assurances of harmony and 
peaceful progress and prosperity,’ the Governors con- 
clude their appeal, ‘to join with us in carrying out 
this proposal. 

"'The public opinion of Britain and America demands 
that the entente between the two countries shall be 
permanent, and that the two free democracies shall be 
linked together not merely for the duration of the war, 
but through all future time. A family which has been 
reunited in such conditions as the present should 
never again be drawn asunder. The alliance of the fu- 
ture has its foundation already firmly laid in senti- 
ments of kinship and in community of language, but the 
superstructure will owe its permanence to the organ- 
ized maintenance of close social relations between the 
youth of the two peoples, for which plans may well be 
prepared now. 

""In times past many American boys and young men 
have entered at German schools and universities. It is 
row in the interests of the peaceful development of 
the world's future that American boys ard young men 
should come in greater numbers than before to England, 
and that English students on their part should pay re- 
ciprocal visits to America. Thus the youths of the 
two countries are certain to assimilate during the 
most impressionable years of their lives such senti-~- 
ments and ideas as will make for the lasting friend-, 
ship of the peoples of the two lands. ’" 
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DENYING THE CHARGE OF CINCINNATI'S MAYOR. 


When he declared the Social Unit Experiment to be undemocratic the people voted and only 
120 of 4,034 sided with hin, 








SOCIAL WORK BY BLOCKS 


O ONE SEEYS TO KNOW just how the “block dances" 


originated during the war. They sprung up 

somewhere and "growed" like "Topsy", spreading 
far and wide in our land. The end of the war put an 
end to them, but the interesting thing about them was 
their success in creating a community feeling within 


the elements, however diverse, of the people within 


their boundary lines. Cincinnati has been experiment- 
ing for three years with the same basic idea, but ina 
more highly developed form, and the result of the con- 
ference held there late in October to take stock of 


results leads the abettors of the scheme to propose 
"social unit plan of 


with a belief that 


the placing of the community or- 
ganization" upon a national basis, 
this form of civic endeavor comes nearer to a solution 
of the problem of our diverse than 


other. The 


population any 


prevalence of strikes shows that "some 


means must be found for creating human’ solidarity," 


says Mr. Wilbur C. Phillips, executive of the general 


council of the organization. Repressive measures will 


not meet the need, and "no method for use in such a 


crisis is to be found in the social work of the past," 


he says in the New York "Tribune”. In a nutshell: 


"The community movement seems to be one of the most 
helpful factors in the national situation; it suggests 


a most effective method for breaking down the preju- 
dice and misunderstanding between racial and economic 
groups, and its purpose is the creation of a genuine 


democracy. 

"The programme of the Social Unit requires the co- 
operation of every community group to render it’ fully 
effective. It aims at popular control, yst makes use 
of the highest skill available." 


The work of the social unit,says John H._Anderson in 





the New York "Evening Post," is "based on the theory 
that welfare work should be democratic in its truest 
sense." Further:-- 

"That to be really helpful assistance must come 
from the people to be helped, not from outsiders who 
offer financial assistance. It holds that any help 
given without a corresponding effort ori the part of 


the recipient tends to make mendicants of those who 
would be helped, makes them useless dependents on the 
philanthropy of others, and practicallly worthless mem- 
bers of society. 

"With this viewpoint it is at once apparent that 
the problem before the workers in Cincinnati, or in any 
other place where an effort is made ‘to carry out the 
plan, is to arouse the interest of the people affected 
by the work and fér whose assistance it is designed." 


Cincinnati was chosen by the national organization 


as the city best adapted to give the plan a trial, and 
newspapers have been keenly interested in the results. 
Only one section -- named the Mohawk-Brighton district- 
has been engaged in the scheme, and'when the Mayor of 


Cincinnati recently attacked the organization "as an- 
ti-American, as fostering unrest and discontent among 
itself 


Out of the 4154 residents entitled to vote 4,034 voted 


the working classes," the district answered. 


to continue the work. The scheme, as outlined by Mr. 


Anderson, is this: 


‘ 


"In all there are 15,000 inhabitants of the area 
used in the experiment, and these are classified ac- 
cording to the normal geographical layout of the city 
into thirty-one blocks. With approximately 500 per- 


sons in each block the problem of reaching each indi- 
vidual is reduced to comparative insignificance. 

"This solved the first difficulty and a correlative 
arrangement solved the second, for when the first di- 
vision was made 
upon to vote for a ‘block mother’ 


every resident in each block was called 
-- one of their 


own 

















number who acted in an advisory capacity and repre- 
sented the block in the district council. The block 
mother is not merely a figurehead but a person of real 
assistance, who, because of the fact that. she is a 
part of the community ‘she represents, has a better op- 
portunity to reach those under her supervision than 
outsiders would have, no matter how altruistic their 
intentions might be. 
"Elections of bloc 
every resident over e 
in the selection of a 


mothers are held annually, and 
hteen years old may take part 
epresentative. The representa- 
tives of the thirty-onp blocks forma district coun- 
cil, which meets once B week and considers problems of 
general interest to the entire district or special 
problems of any particplar block. 

"These meetings do fot limit the activities of the 
representatives, who sats the remainder of their 
time are engaged in caring for the interests of those 
under their jurisdiction. This governmental system is 
merely a part of the machinery through which the real 
work of the organization is done. It provides an agency 
by which workers in highly specialized fields can 
reach the people -- with the consent and co-operation 
of the people themselvé¢s. 

"Instead of establishing a medical clinic in a lo- 
cality where such work is particularly needed, and 
trusting to an inadequg@te canvassing system to obtain 
the desired statistics and personal information, it is 
possible in the Mohawk-Brighton section to do _ this 
clinical work with the assistance of the Social Unit 
and use statistics and other data provided by the or- 
ganization and collected by the people themselves. 

"This phase of the matter is considered particu- 
larly valuable because, it is stated, health statistics 
are generally inaccurate and do not afford a true in- 
dex to conditions. These statistics are furnished by 
the people themselves, and the block representatives, 





knowing every family in the block, insure that the 
figures are correct." 

An elaborate discussion of the scheme in the "Sur- 
vey" for November by Edward T. Devine gives this in- 


terpretation of the purpose of the founders: 


"They are interested in health, education, religion, 
morals, good citizenship, and other concrete aims, but 
only secondarily. They are primarily and persistently 
interested in developing a plan by which people may 
understand, as the result of their own experience, 
thinking, and exchange of views, what degree and kind 
of health, education, recreation, etc. are desirable; 
and through which they cen put into operation means of 
securing these desirable ends for themselves. They 
recognize that in order to secure such results, skilled 
expert service is essential, and that when the people 
decide what they want, the experts must be called in 
to decide on the basis of their own knowledge and ex- 
perience how to secure those results; that, on the 
other hand, the measures and instruments proposed by 
the experts mst be so far intelligible to and ac- 
ceptable by the citizens as to win their approval." 


The philosophy of the Social Unit plan has been at- 


tacked as "revolutionary" and dangerous to American 


institutions. But Mr. Devine points out that: 

"The originators of the Social Unit plan are fund- 
amentally opposed to violence or force as a means of 
achieving reformation, and went so far as to say that 
the philosophy back of the plan has been the opposite 
of that adopted by the Bolsheviki. The reference ap- 
parently is to the philosophy of violence or perhaps 
-to the dictatorship of the Proletariat. The Social 
Unit fully deserves this exoneration against charges 
which imply any advocacy of violence, force, dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat, or revolutionary action con- 
trary to the wishes and interests of the commmity or 
the nation as ascertained by orderly and established 
; (Continued on Page 90) 
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ED. HOWE'S RELIGIOUS 
CONFESSIONS 


HE INTERESTING PERSONALITY of Atchison 
publishes a paper containing mainly his 


relig- 


who 
own 

"obiter dicta" gives an account of his 
ious. faith or no-faith, whichever it may be called. 
Some parts of it seem worthy of reprinting as a point 








A BLOCK PICNIC 


Arranged and carried out by a "block council” in 
Cincinnati,made up of seven men and women elected 
by all the residents of the block. 











of view in the present day, for the views here exprest 
may, perhaps, be taken to represent pretty accurately 


the position of many who are outside the church. Re- 


ligion, he thinks, is“a speculation in which anyone 
may indulge, and nearly every one does it." "There are 
almost as many religions as there are adults," is an- 
other of his dicta; "only children are conformists, in 
other beliefs 


these later days, and they will have 


Mr. Howe's 
In his "Howe's Monthly", he 


when they grow up." temper is not cer- 


tainly anti-religious. 
says: 


"I have long believed it is a very rare man who is 
entirely irreligious. I do not recall that I have 
ever known a half dozen. Men do not fully accept the 
current religious faith, but they have faiths of their 
own. Every man believes he has a plan to save the 
country; usually, also, he believes he can tell others 
how to get to heaven. Almost every man has a Deity of 
some kind; possibly it is himself. ... 

"So I often wonder that I am without any religious 
faith whatever, If I should be seized with a fatal ill- 
ness to-day, and retain my faculties, I would have no 
thought of the future whatever; such a thing is not in 
my mind, and therefore not possible with me. I have 
come to the conclusion, after mch thought, that death 
ends all, and the subject has been dismissed from my 
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mind, I know what I think on the subject, finally and 
irrevocably. 

"I have known many fine mon who pretended to be re- 
ligious; and almost all the best women do. I do not 
question them; it is no more my business than is their 
particular way of dressing their hair or their persons, 
I never discuss either subject with them. They are 
equally polite with me; in many years, I cannot recall 
a religious person wishing to warn me that my soul is 
in danger. Particulariy of Nate years I have not 
thought any one very serious in their religious be- 
liefs. Men and women are bundles of inconsistencies; 











A MEDICAL EXAMINATION PARTY 


One of the block workers of Cincinnati has here 
rounded up all her families and brought them in 
to be "looked over." 











one more or less matters little. 

"I do not read irreligious books,or talk with irre- 
ligious persons; a ranting ‘infidel’ would be as great 
a bore to me as would a revivalist. I once heard Bob 
Ingersoll lecture, but he impressed me most as a wit 
and good fellow. 

"Those who are conspicuously religious are the one 
class I understand least. I am willing to bow my head, 
or get on my knees, when they pray, but all the time I 
am secretly regarding them with wonder, 

"When I die, I suppose I shall be buried with re- 
ligious services, I shall leave no request on the sub- 
ject; if those who remain prefer a religious. service 
in the church, and at the grave, I do not care. Such 
things are customary; millions of sinners have been so 
buried, and no harm done. But if the clergymen should 
say over my dead body, ‘This man lived without us; let 
him be buried without us,' I should admire them for it 


"Socrates is reported by Plato 
as saying: 

""In truth, if I did not expect to find in another 
life gods at once good and wise, and men better than 
those of this life, it would be foolish of me not to 
be disturbed by the approach of death. But I know I 
look to finding myself among just men. I do not fear 
to die because I am confident that something still 


(another believer) 


remains after this life, and that, according to the 
old belief, the good will be treated better than the 
bad.’ 

"I sincerely believe this last sentence; that the 


sood will be treated better than the bad. 

"Aristotle, as well as Plato and Socrates, believed 
in a shadowy immortality; but all three had doubts, as 
did the Stoics, who held that besides the individual 
soul, there was a universal soul.” 
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PROTESTANT BELGIANS 


EFORE THE WAR the of Bele 

B gium ministered to a small minority. There were 
but two general Protestant 

Union of Protestant Evangelical Churches, 





Protestant Churches 


organizations--the 
receiving 
concurrent endowment, and the Belgian Missionary 
Church, entirely self-supporting. 


are told by the "Christian.World" (London) ,"kept them- 


These churches, we 


selves very mch to themselves 
practically by the Roman Catholic Church, but with the 


in a country dominated 


great mass of the industrial 
The two 


population vYolently 


‘anti-clerical.'" churches drew nearer to- 
gether during the war,hastening a process that had be- 
gun in 1910,when they agreed to join forces in mission 
work on the Congo. It is impossible to determine the 
number of non-Catholics in Belgium because no inquiry 
on the profession of faith is now made at the censuses, 
The "Statesman's Year Book" gives the 
figures as those of 1891, when 


27,900 Protestants and Anglicans and 13,200 Jews. 


only available 
there recorded 

In 
5694 


inferior clergy; 33 Protestant pastors; 14 Jewish rab- 


were 
1913 there were 85 Roman Catholic higher clergy; 
bis and ministers. The State interferes in no way with 


the internal affairs of either Catholic 
‘Churches, but has been 


or Protestant 
accustomed to pay part of the 
income of all clergy from the national treasury. The 
informant of the Christian World" is the 


of the 


Rev. Henri 


Anet of Brussels, who spent some war time in 


the United States, and is now in England as a delepate 


of the two Churches. In an interview with a represen- 


tative of the London paper we learn some things about 


the almost unsuspected Protestants of Belgium. The 


churches, he says,naturally were much hampered in work 


during the German occupation. But--- 

"In June, 1917, at Charleroi, they decided when the 
war ended to undertake a campaign of literature to ex- 
plain Protestant principles to the educated classes 
and to the intelligent artisans. They have reason to 
believe that such a campaign just now would meet with 
the approval of men of influence, who are not them- 
selves Protestants, but are deeply concerned as to 
the moral condition of the people who---especially the 
younger people---during the 'slavery' under the Ger- 
mans, and the starvation, were deteriorating alike 
physically, intellectually, and morally. It is hoped 
that friends in this country and the United States 
will help to create a fund that will make it possible 
to issue cheaply booklets and leaflets well written by 
experts, and well infused with the high moral ideals 
of Protestantism. The Protestant influence,as between 
the Roman Catholic and the agnostic elements, would be 
invaluable at this juncture. 

"A number of young men under the experiences of the 
war decided to give themselves to the ministry and to 
work on the Congo. These belong, for the most part, to 
families with small means. They are being sent for 
training to the large college at Geneva,along with the 
Swiss and French students. ‘We believe that is better 
for them,’ said Dr. Anet,'than training them in a lit- 
tle college of our own. We want them to come under the 
broadening influence ‘of the larger college,with fellow 
students of other nations.’ But again there is the 
after-war lack of means,in churches never rich." 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CAMPBELLS SOUPS 
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: ITH TOMATO SAUCE 

. “4 | Jos MPBE NY at 

. pec "OSE Canine Comm aaa 

“ 

. 66 ? 99 
Good as Campbell’s Soups! 

- This is the verdict of the American housewife. 

: To her, Campbell’s spells Quality. She expects and 

“ gets in Campbell’s Beans the same standard of 

: excellence that for half a century has made 

a Campbell’s a household word for good food. The 

beans are the finest that nature produces. Slow- 

y 

‘ cooked, digestible, nutritious. And flavored with 

’ Campbell’s famous tomato sauce! 

; 15c a Can 

r Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 


Camptell. BEANS 
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OATS 
Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 Minutes 


To enjoy oats at their best, you should try Armour’s Oats. 
A trial is all we ask. The oats will do the rest. 


Large, white flakes. Rolled thin, they absorb the boiling 
water quickly and cook perfectly in 10 to 15 minutes. This 
means saving in time, fuel and labor, and makes them valu- 
able food for reducing living expenses. 



















Armour’s Oats are the result of a unique, scientific milling 
process. They are prepared inanew modern plant, where scru- 
pulous care is taken to have every flake uniform, whole, select. 


Worth-while recipes appear on every package. Oat 
porridge, oat muffins, oat cookies, and other wholesome, 
inviting dishes. Try them! , 


Ask your grocer for Armour’s Oats. 


Manufactured by 






Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 






Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals — 
Corn Flakes, Pancake Flour, Macaroni, 
Spaghetti and Noodles 

















Makes Pancahes 
Mother’s Way 








— , , Toasted 
Makes Glorious Dishes **Jast Right’’ 
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Verse, 
with the same correct and liberal taste that charac- 
terizes her previous effort. 
simple and direct confession from its pages. 


But I am at my mother's knee, 


admirers of the first anthology of contemporan- 
eous American poets made by-Jessie B. Ritten- 
house will welcome her "Second Book of Modern 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). It is compiled 


We quote the following 


SYMBOL 
By David Morton 


My faith is all a doubtful thing, 
Wove on a doubtful loom, --- 

Until there comes, each showery spring, 
A cherry=-tree in bloom; 


And Christ who died upon a tree 
That death had stricken bare, 
Comes beautifully back to me, 
In blossoms, everywhere. 


in the same volume appear smoothly lilting lines on 
old subject that is perenially fresh. 


THE HOMELAND 
By Dana Burnet 


My land was the west land; my home was on the hill. 
I never think of my land but 


it makes my heart to 
thrill; 


I never smell the west wind that blows the golden 


skies, 


But old desire is in my feet and dreams are in my 


eyes. 


My home crowned the high land; it had a stately 


grace. 


I never think of my land but I see my mother's face; 
I never smell the west wind that blows the silver 


ships 


But old delight is in my heart and mirth is on my 


lips. 


My land was a high land; my home was near the skies, 
I never think of my land but a light is in my eyes; 
I never smell the west wind that blows the summer 


rain --- 
a little lad again. 


A novelty of the current theater season is the play 
about Abraham Lincoln written by the British poet and 
playwright, John Drinkwater, who is now in the United 
States. Our readers will remember him better as a 
poet than as a writer for the stage; and in his latest 
volume "Poems 1908-1919" (Houghton, Mifflin 
appear these impressive lines. 


Company) 


RECIPROCITY 
By John Drinkwater 


I do not think that skies and meadows are 
Moral, or that the fixture of a star 
Comes of a quiet spirit, or that trees 
Have wisdom in their windless silences. 
Yet these are things invested in my mood 
With constancy, and peace, and fortitude, 
That in my troubled season I can cry 
Upon the wide composure of the sky, 

And envy fields, and wish that I might be 
As little daunted as a star or tree. 


The magic of the poet's fancy that can transport 

beauties 
streets is evidenced by Mr. Drinkwater in 
lowing: 


of the countryside to dismal city 
the fol- 





A TOWN WINDOW 
By John Drinkwater 


Beyond my window in the night 
Is but a drab inglorious street, 

Yet there the frost and clean starlight 
As over Warwick woods are sweet. 


Under the grey drift of the town 
The crocus works among the mould 
As eagerly as those that crown 
The Warwick spring in flame and gold. 


And when the tramway down the hill 
Across the cobbles moans and rings, 
There is about my window-sill 
The tumult of a thousand wings. 


That the poetic vision exists also in the deep can- 
yons of American city streets is shown in the New 
York "Tribune" in a poem finished with a quaint moral. 


FROM A SKYSCRAPER WINDOW 
By W. P. E. and M. G. E. 


My window frames a drop of sky; 

All day the sailing clouds go by, 

Far off and white, or flushed with rose. 
When in the tired afternoon 

The office noises seem ‘to croon 

A sleepy song, and I could close 

My eyes and dream that I 

Went riding on the cumuli. 

Sometimes when I look up and through, 

I see a square of singing blue, 
Sometimes a storm-wrack driving past 
With sulphurous patches like sharp pain, 
Or smooth gray curtains, soft and vast, 
And javelins of rain. 

I see no houses, hills or trees 

To tie my heaven to the earth, 

No friendly, green horizon's girth, 

No grain fields bowing to the breeze. 
Remote, impersonal and pure, 

My vision wakes no memory, 

Nor in its blue and cloudy lure 

To any question makes reply. 

Suspended beauty in the void, 

For beauty's sake it glimmers there; 
But not for this am I employed-- 

To watch it through my window square. 


The following poem by Ann Cobb, with whose Kentucky 
folk songs our readers are acquainted, appears in "The 
Outlook. " 


THE GOURD HORN 
By Ann Cobb 


Nowadays folks can't blow that horn, 
Blow and they puff, puff and they blow, 
And swar the dad-busted thing won't go. 
Gee-oh, I've blowed hit sence I was born, 


When I was a chunk of a Ma with a hoe, 
Working the crap and shirking the crap, 
The suri-ball e-scorching me ready ic crap, 
Gee-oh, I longed for that horn to blow: 


Little ole Maw could make hit sing, 

Sing of the corn pone and vinegar pie, 
And the bed where a pompered boy could lie, 
Gee-oh, hit's long-ago days that cling: 
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UR EARLIEST "IMMIGRANTS" -- One need hut pause 

an instant in recollection of the history of 

the settlement of North America to realize 

anew that natives of the Netherlands were the 
earliest settlers in what is now the United States. The 
discoverer of the river that bears his neme, Captain 
Hendrik Hudson of the Dutch East India Company, opened 
the way for the coming of his compatriots. In 1607 he 
adventured into the majestic Hudson, whose shores are 
still the shrines of legends and historic record of 
him, his hardy company and their followers. In New 
York State, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 
there are landmarks to-day of the first groups of 
Dutch settlers. Many distinguished families in these 
sections trace their Dutch ancestry back to the start~ 
ing-point in this country and cherish their lineage, 
altho they are as thoroughly American as the descen-= 
dants of the Pilgrim Fathers. On the other hand our 
Dutch population of latter years is and remains for 
the most part essentially Dutch. 


HOLLANDERS NOW HERE =~ In this country at present 
there is an estimated population of 110,000 Hollanders 
Until the war interfered with transatlantic travel 
there was a steady influx of Hollanders to our ports; 
and also a reguler, if limited,flow of these nationals 
back to their homeland. In some years the tide of 
Dutch immigration rose, in others it fell. There was 


@ rising tide in the years preceding the war. Besides 
the curtailment of shipping facilities in the war 
years, an additional cause of the decline in Dutch 


emigration was the fact that the military forces of 
Hollend weré mobilized on her inlend borders as a 
neutral country's measure of protection. Consequently 
Dutchmen in the military service class were required 
at home,” Not many Hollanders are coming here now to 
settle. For one thing) the Government of the Nether~ 
lands does not in these days encourage emigration of 
its citizens; and alsd there is the question of a re~ 
striction of immigration, from all foreign countries, 
by the Congress of the United States. The majority of 
Hollenders among us are farmers and are settled in the 
Middle West ard in California. In the latter state 
they are producers of fruit and vegetable crops. In 
the Middle West they farm on a larger scale and dre 
either proprietor farmers or farm laborers, working on 
the farms of their fellow-csountrymen. On the Atlantic 
seaboard, in port cities, especially in New York City, 
Hollanders are largely engaged in the export and in- 
port trade and in the shipping business. Then it is 
not surprising to meet many Hollanders in the seamen 
class, as they are of a race of splendid fame in the 
annals of sea voyaging and adventure. Not a few are 
employed in the American mercantile marine. The re- 
quirements of kmowledge and experience in this marine, 
in the Dutch view, are not so great as in the Holland 
mercantile marine. Hollanders are numerous, too, in 
the shipbuilding industry. One of the large trans- 
atlantic lines of steamers plying between this country 
and Europe is the Holland-America Line. All Dutch 
shipping to and from American ports has in recent 
years naturally increased greatly in tonnage owing to 
the fact that all the German lines were out of com 
mission. In latter months the volume of American ex- 
ports to Holland has been very heavy; but Hollanders 
in this country learn from their relatives over there 
that there has been no resultant decline in the high 
cost of living which seems every week to be mounting 
higher. As workers Hollanders are to be found in the 
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silk mills of Paterson. Inthe great steel centres, 
such as Pittsburg, Hollanders appear as technical 
engineers. They are graduates of the famous technical 
colleges of Holland, especially that at Delft. Among 
architects practising in this country there are Hol- 
landers of distinguished attainment. 


WHERE THEY ARE LOCATED -- An index to the location 
of the Hollanders is provided by places in which are 
published the 17 or more publications in the Dutch 
language. They are of both daily and weekly issue,and 
come from such cities as Paterson, (N. J.), Kalamazoo, 
(Mich. ), Chicago and Moline, (Ill.), and Sioux City, 
(Iowa). It is to be understood that the Dutch popu- 
lation is gathered within a radius surrounding these 
central points. Religiously considered, it may be 
stated generally, the majority of the Dutch are affil- 
iated with the Dutch Reformed Church or are adherents 
of the Catholic Church. Incidentally it will be re- 
called that there are Dutch Reformed Churches’ in 
various parts of the Hast whose foundation goes back 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century. Person~ 
ally, the Hollanders are described as quiet, steady, 
and indefatigable persevering workers. They cluster in 
colonies in the rural districts, and do not concern 
themselves much with people of pther nationalities. In 
the cities also they remain firmly in nuclei that are 
held together by their natural association in similar 
lines of occupation and in clubs founded and formed 
for natives of the Netherlands. It has been said by 
one Hollander that the Dutch "have two countries. One 
is Holland, the other is America." It is the hope of 
the majority of Hollanders who come here to return to 
the old country after they have amassed ~ sufficient 
means to ensure comfort in the declining days of their 
lives. Unlike many other Europeans who have sought an 
abode in this country, the Hollanders were not driven 
by any pursuing force such as political or religious 
persecution. 


THEIR CHARACTER -= A thrifty, frugal, prosperous 
people, they saw the great opportunities this country 
offered, particularly for farmers. So many came and 
many went back to Holland when the time was ripe, and 
they had gained the object of their quest. However, it 
must not be overlooked that many Holland emigrants who 
have come here married and had children.These children 
are born Americans and grow up permeated with American 
ideas and habituated to the American environment, They 
remain in this country, naturally, and their parents 
are constrained by the ties of affection and habit to 
remain with them, as the third generation is gradually 
looked forward to. Nevertheless, we are assured that 
the Dutch never losd touch entirely with the homeland, 
and make frequent visits to it according as the oppor- 
tunity and their means allow. America has drawn many 
Dutch here who came because they were of an adventur- 
ous spirit and had highly imaginative conceptions of 
the New World. But for whatever reason they come, it 
is to be noted that they came more as guests for a 
certain period, who, if they remain permanently, do so 
rather by the trend of circumstances than by design. 
This is the more interesting in view of the fact that 
the early Dutch settlers have left so many lasting 
marks of their presence. We have spoken above of the 
fact that in New York some of the oldest families 
trace their descent to Dutch forebears. The late 
President Roosevelt was extremely proud of the strain 
of Dutch blood in his veins. 
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OMPARISONS re- 
veal visible advan- 
tages in Fisk Cord Tires 
— uncommon in size, 
good looks and work- 
manship. But only the 
travel test of thousands 
and thousands of miles 
can reveal the sturdy in- 
tegrity built into them. 
The Fisk Ideal makes 
Fisk Cords inevitable. 
It is— 
“To be the best con- 
cern in the world to 
work for, and the 
squarest concern in 


existence to do busi- 
ness with.” 


Next Time—BUY FISK 
From Your Dealer 









































DESPITE HIGH PRICES 


Whether prohibition has or has not increased the 
use of coffee, it is at least a fact that the people 
of the United States are now consuming more coffee 
than has been their custom and paying far greater suns 
for it than ever before. A statement by The National 
City Bank of New York shows that the quantity of 
coffee brought into the United States in the calendar 
year 1919 will probably. be greater than ever before 
notwithstanding the fact that the cost is about three 
times as mich per pound as formerly. The imports for 
the ten months ending with October approximate 
1,140,000,000 pounds against 940,000,000 pounds in the 
same months of last year, and 1,122,000,000 pounds in 
the corresponding months of 1917, the former high re- 
cord year in importation. 

In fact, says the stateuent, the people of -the 
United States are consuming this year over one-half of 
the world's coffee crop. The total crop of the world 
for the coffee year 1918-19 is,according.io the latest 
available figures, slightly less than 14,000,000 bags 
(of. 132 pounds por bag), while the quantity entering 
the United States in the ten months of 1919, for which 
figures are available, is slightly more than 8,000,000 
bags, and while the quantity re-exported during the 
full year may reach a half million bags,it is apparent 
that the coffee consumption in the United States in 
the calendar year 1919 will be more than 50% of the 
world's production in the crop year 1918~19,which was, 
however, but 15,640,000 bags against 18,847,000 in 


1917-18. 
Per capite consumption, despite the fact that the 


cost is now nearly three times as great as formerly, 
is running very high, and may “break the record" in 
the calendar year 1919. The average consumption, which 
was slightly less than five pounds per capita in the 
period 1861-70; eight and one-half pounds per capita 
in the period 1891-5; about nine and one-half pounds 
per capita in the period 1906-12,has averaged over ten 
pounds per capita since 1912, and seems likely to be 
fully twelve pounds per capita in 1919,irrespective of 
the question of cost. The averaze import price of 
coffee, according to the official figures of the De~ 
partment of Commerce, was in August 1919, the latest 
official record, 21.8¢ per pound as against 9.4¢ per 
pound in August 1918, these figures being the average 
wholesale price of the coffee in the countries from 
which imported into the United States. 

Tne stated value of the coffee imported in the 
eight months ending with August 1919 is $156,000,000 
against $76,000,000 in the corresponding months of 
1918, while for the single month of August 1919 the 
value of the coffee imported was $26,431,000 as 
against $8,096,000 in the same month of the preceding 
value of the 


year. . Present indications are that the 
coffee imported into the United States in the 
year which ends with next month will approximate 


$250,000,000, while the amounts paid by the consumers 
will probably be double that sun, since the -import 
figures ‘are, as above indicated, the wholesale prices 
in the countries of production,and do not include cost 
of transportation to the United States, or of prepa- 
ration for domestic consumption and distribution 
through the hands of the wholesalers and retailers. 
Brazil continues to be the chief source of coffee 
brought into the United States, the total quantity in- 
ported from Brazil in the eight months ending with 
August, the latest official figures, having been 


493,000,000 pounds out of 883,000,000 pounds imported 
in that period, the next highest figure being that 
from Central America 116,000,000 pounds,while Colombia 
supplied 88,000,000 pounds, 
Mexico 26,000,000 pounds, 


Venezuela 83,000,000 and 





The following scale of wages being paid in New Yerk 
City in the building trades was issued Nov. 8 by the 
Building Trades Employers' Association of Manhattan: 
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RS PPT Coen ee ee a 
Bricklayers’ helpers. ...cccccccccacccccccccccsces SobO 
Carpenters, all boroughs........sesceccseceeceese 1200 


Ce MOGs occ kntembcddcccccccdacccccccemdcoose ToD 
Concrete workers, laborers..........+sssevesseees 5020 
Composition reofers, waterproofers.......sserccee 550 
RD WONT 6:0 cb. vins0cccc cece cube ccddbecetce Coee 
Electrical workers’ helpers........s+-Feseseeesee 3000 
Blevator construstors....ccccccccccccccccccccccce e000 
Elevator constructors’ helpers..........ceceeeees 5050 
TIOLWCEME ONETMOUE SR. 2 ooo ccs ccc csecccccccccccccccs 1000 
PENNS 6 sind 5 o.clbdhoedabedecedwocccccccccccce Celt 
BPUOUEOT OEE, MOR. Bocce voce cscccweccccccccovcce 6e00 
Housesmitths, stemateral. . .s..cccccwosccccvececcee 800 
Mouseemiths, SIMAGhOTS. .wcicccccccbeccosccccsoccce 640 
Men ARE MONBROCirtest os uses sdccccvcccccccces G00 
Marble cutters and setters........scccccesccscces 6050 
Marble carvers........... PIED OMe eveesadabervcsece Coan 
MORES BOOT OR Seeis i cave tsedés ceca eeeworceccce 600 
TPGRT 12S DOCNOSS Fe Robicdcctsvcccdcedwobrcocce VeRO 
TREO WOUEIER «0 ig Hae We 005 cccdwncescvbiaveccece 6,00 
Mosaic workers' helpers...... dawns eckvonsedae ccs M900 
PRONG 65 6 0h 0 ease Rabb sar ths obedtensettveee 000 
a Ps Perr Tee eee ree covcceseeve 8,00 
Plasters' laborers....... oe ee ae ee 
py eee I Oa ee cesese 1000 
Tee meted Weve ric ois e.piireccisessdedeescteves.%-00 
Slee ad GALO TOs o.0.000-6946.004062006608600000~-00 
GORE SAGES... 0.5 c clevnstanderesc cs ént<ccetdecdeubae Rs00 
Steamfitters' helpers..,....ciccccccccvesseccevese. 4e60 
DRO OUERORS 6 6.010 cikivcgandetaddase cvetseccveeseceese 2600 
PROROROTREE co 0 cidade dtCsb Csbndasivcsudeciage eNO 
FEIS LOGFORGs 0.0 0:0 ces eseesevesiKeidvivecebennsscee Wane 
Tile layered’ WelGi ss 50405 dye 06tencdsedaveecase MeO 


MACHINERY TRADE WITH ITALY 
In 1915, Germany sold to Italy more machinery than 
all the other nations combined; the United.States oc- 
cupied sixth place in this field. But, in 1918, the 
United States held first place. Practically all of the 
machinery trade with the United States was made up of 
machine tools. The value of the machinery received by 
italy from this country in 1914 was slightly more than 
$2,000,000; and in 1918, the total ran to about 
$30,000,000. (Italian Discount & Trust Co. bulletin) 


U. S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Exports of wheat and flour, July first to October 
thirty-first,amount to 56,174,000 bushels of wheat and 
6,019,000 barrels of flour, making a total equal to 
83,259,000 bushels, compared with 63,519,000 bushels 
of wheat and 5,713,000 barrels of flour last year,mak- 
ing a total equal to 89,227,000 bushels. (U. S. Grain 
Corporation bulletin) 


OUR IMPORTS OF DIAMONDS AND TOBACCO. 


Imports of diamonds and tobasco show large in- 
creases, the value of diamonds and other precious 
stones imported in the eight months ending with August 
amounting to $66,000,000 against $18,000,000 in the 
same months of 1918, while of tobacco the total im-~ 
ported in the unmanufactured state is $58,000,000 
ageinst $38,000,000 in the same months of last year 
(From a report by the National City Bank. ) 
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is best 


“The finest nuts of the finest crop of al- 
monds the world produces” — that is ab- 
solutely true of Blue Diamond Almonds, 
“from the valleys of California.” 

Remember this fact during the holi- 
days when you are blissfully munching 
salted almonds or some appetizing almond 
candy or confection. The dainty perfec- 
tion of the Blue Diamond California AL 
mond did not “just happen.” 

To produce the Blue Diamond Almond 
_— of devoted, scientific effort have 

en necessary — in selection of varieties, 
in cultivation of the soil, in pruning, in 
spraying. The result is almonds as perfect 
as Nature and the science of man can 


grow them. 
And before these almonds attain the Blue Dia- 


‘mond trade-mark,they musthave passed the critical 


inspection and grading system of the California Al- 
mond Growers Exchange (anon-profit organization 
of 3,009 California citizens) so that the almonds 
that reach your table shall betruly thefinest grown 
—fresh, soft-shelled, full-meated, perfect. 

Almonds are best when right from the shell— 
crack them yourself and get all their flavor and 
goodness. 





this California Almond 


Blue Diamond 
Salted Almonds 


Blanch fresh-cracked Blue Dia- 
mond Almonds by pouring boiling 
water over them, letting stand ten 
minutes, then strip offskins. Dry 
nuts between folds ofa clean dish 
towel,'put in baking pan with a 
teaspoonfulof melted butter. Turn 
nuts over and over until well coat- 
ed, place in oven and stir often 
untilallzre evenly browned, Turn 
into colander and sprinkle with 
fine salt,and then shake colander 
to dis! ¢ superfluous salt and 
butter. Cool, aad keep in dry 
place. 
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THE PERISHING CHILDREN OF LILLE 


HE HEARTS OF AMERICAN FATHERS AND MOTHERS have 
not been torn by any such anguish as has come 


to the once beautiful and prosperous city of 
Lille, in Northern France; but if any father or any 
mother can read the following letter, signed by three 
of the best-known and loved American writers, and not 
quiver with sympathetic pain, if any reader of this 
letter can remain unmoved by a yearning desire to suc- 
cor the little children, and help the 


dened hospitals of that martyred city, 


sadly-overbur- 
then we don't 
know American fathers and mothers, and our experience 
with our DIGEST readers goes for nothing. But we know 
the warm hearts, the generous impulses, and the quick 
responsiveness of the Americans who read this magazine, 
and we are printing the following letter confident that 
you will read every word of it and do as we have al- 
ready done,-- send a prompt and substantial contribu- 
tion toward the rescue of these perishing little ones 
THE LITERARY 
DIGEST felt that $500 was the least it could afford to 


send. 


in the over-crowded hospitals of Lille. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE HOSPITALS OF LILLE 
(NORTHERN FRANCE) 


The following statements give an idea of the 

tary situation in Lille: 

1. "Nine in ten children of Lille show signs of 

consumption." (Colonel Mygatt of the Red Cross) 

2. “Milk, milk, milk, must be given those emaciated 

and undernourished children." (Herbert Hoover) 
the 
Lille children who suffered during four years 
in a way that no American child has ever suf- 
fered." (Mrs. Duryea, Duryea War Relief) 
4. "Even now, a year after the armistice, the hard- 
ships endured in Lille are beyond imaginatia." 
(Philip Gibbs, New York Times) 

The following facts will give an idea of the eco- 

nomic situation in the same town; 

1. Out of 157 factories in operation in Lille in 
1914, only 7 or 8 are now working; the 149 
others are still in the gutted condition in 
which they were left by the Germans. 

2. The hospitals, especially those attached to 
Vauban University, are crowded with sick chil- 
dren. The financial 
critical that a few weeks ago they 


sani- 


3. "Cash is urgently needed to save innocent 


situation has become so 

could no 
longer give even cod liver oil free. 

This is the state of affairs in a Frénch city which 

not long ago was as prosperous as Boston. The whole 

manhood of Lille up to the age of forty-seven was mo- 





bilized the first day of the war, July 3lst, 1914, 
These men fought during four years,being paid one cent 
a day. When they had news from home, it was of the 
deportation of their wives and daughters. 


come back to find their children in the condition 


Now they. 
de- 


scribed above. They have no work, and their former 


employers - kind, generous men, most of them = are so 
‘impoverished that they can do nothing for the hospi- 


tals they once endowed so richly. 


Can Americans hear of this and refuse help? Men 
like Mr. E. A. Filene, President of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan 
and Co., do not think so. 


from the Lille region, and their first words on land- 


They have recently returned 
ing were an appeal. Nobody in America would dare to 
say that he is tired of giving money, remembering that 
the French never tired of giving their lives, and are 
still facing conditions which to us would be unbear= 


able. 


Prof. Ernest Dimnet, a well knom French and Eng-. 
lish writer, now giving the Lowell lectures at Harvard, 
and a friend since many years of the undersigned, is 
touring the United States to raise the modest sum of 
$100,000, necessary to help the two Children Hospitals, 
Saint Antoine and Saint Anne. Twelve thousand dollars 
are urgently needed for the endowment of a Free Milk 
Distribution which would save hundreds of young lives. 


Ten thousand dollars are required to install an X-Ray 


apparatus, which one of the best French specialists, 
Dr. Desplats, would operate. Five hundred dollars 
pays for a bed in the hospitals. Fifty dollars pays 


for the medicine required daily in the clinics. One 
dollar keeps a child in the hospital for two days. 
Lille is one of the martyr cities of the world. So 
cruelly was it dealt with by Germany that its name has 
hard 


become a synonym for suffering. Its people are 


working and intelligent. When new machinery comes to 


them from America, they can fend for themselves. In 
the meantime they need to be tided over a severe cri- 

* sis. 
Do not turn a deaf ear to qur appeal. Think what 


five years of tyrannical invasion mean toa country. 
Send what you can. Send 
all contributions to Prof. Ernest Dimnet, c/o"Literary 
Digest", 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Be as generous as you can. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
MARGARET DELAND 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


(SIGNED ) 
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eA cus for her dainty table—what more sure of A Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY 
delighted appreciation! You can give ber a chest Puiate: Duchess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, 
containing a complete service of COMMUNITY Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, Mrs. Honoré Palmer, 
Pate at prices from $50 to $450. Or special Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, 
pieces for occastons—or a set of six teaspoons, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Duchess of Marlborough. 


$4.00. Guaranteed for 50 years. One1pa ComMMUNITY, Ltd. 
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ISZT, greatest of all pianists, preferred the Steinway. 
Wagner, Berlioz, Rubinstein and a host of master-musicians 
esteemed it more highly than any other instrument. It is these 
traditions that have inspired Steinway achievement and raised 
this piano to its artistic pre-eminence which is today 
recognized throughout the world. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St., New York 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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OUR “PUSSYFOOT, ENGLANDS HERO AND PEST 


adverse advertising, may be the life of business. From 


NGLAND ADMIRES AND DISLIKES that prominent 
American, Mr. William E., or "Pussyfoot," Johnson 
with such particular fervor in both directions 
that the conflicting feelings are threatening to dis- 
rupt the "Tight Little Isle,” 
for the entrance of that large dry wave which 


thus leaving an opening 


"Pussy- 








. ” NOSEY PARKER FROM “ACROSS THE SEA 

















Woes SHALL HE PRO-Boss-US? 


MR. JOHNSON INSPIRED THIS 


A large, four-colored poster done on the above 
design is being liberally displayed in London by 
way of counterblast to the activities of the 
American Anti-Saloon leader. 














foot" desires, and the average Britisher is said to 


fear, above all things. There is reason enough for 
Mr. Jofinson's prominence. On the one hand, no one 
prizes personal liberty more than those same Britons 


who, as the song has it, "Never will be slaves"; and 
from Kansas, is 


lib- 


Mr. Johnson, the Anti-saloon Leaguer 
doing his best to interfere with every Briton's 
erty to drink when, where, and what he pleases. On the 
other hand, Mr. Johnson recently proved himself a"zood 
sport" under particularly trying circumstances,and no- 
where is sportmanslike conduct more honored than in 
England. Hence the extremely lively and mixed British 
feelings, and hence Mr. Johnson's present eminence as 
perhaps the most talked-about man in the Empire. 
Before his recent rough treatment at the hands of a 
London mob, Mr. Johnson, variously knowm as "The Am- 
bassador of the Anti-Saloon League" and "The Lenine of 
Ginger Ale England," enjoyed a widespread reputation 
as one of the best American jokes ever introduced into 
Britain. He did not object in the least;he comes from 


a land where it is recognized that advertising, even 








having been gently amused by him, the British press 


gradually became alarmed by his vogue. As they became 
alarmed, they began to look upon his campaign against 
British thirst as a rather personal sort of insult. 


Then came the London riot, half a joke, half-an ex- 


pression of sincere dislike for the "meddlesome Yan- 


kee." The good fight that "Pussyfoot"” put up’ against 
the mob which, with the connivance of the police, rode 
him on a stretcher and otherwise maltreated him, the 
sportsmanlike way in which he accepted defeat and per- 
struck the 
Baron 

coldly 


expressed public sentiment when he publicly "regretted 


sonal damages that may cost him an eye, 
softest, warmest spot in the British heart. 


Birkenhead, the British Lord Chancellor, but 


that a citizen of the United States should be subjected 


to such an outrage," after he had been invited to Eng- 


land by "an association of people sharing his ideas," 
and hence was as fully entitled to express his opin- 
ions "as the Lord Chancellor would be in the United 


States if invited there by an American Association." 


The popular reaction in favor of Mr. Johnson was tre- 


mendous, and he is too good a manager not, to be able 











ON GUARD! 


Pussyfoot, Pussyfoot waits on the sly 

To turn on the tap till the barrel runs “dry. 

But Pussy will find it a difficult task, 

For the Bulldog is keeping an eye on the cask. 
--«-John Bull" (London). 


to turn personal’ prestige to the advantage of his 


cause. At least he will be assured of a respectful 


hearing as soon as he is able to leave the hospital 
for the lecture platform. Taking up the common British 
objection that he is a "meddler," the favorably-dis- 


posed "Westminster Gazette” quotes his argument: 
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"I am a member of the British Speaking Union, of 
which Mr. A. J. Balfour, in England, and ex-President 
Taft, in America, are presidents; formed to promote 
international fellows'1ip and understanding. We are al- 
ready interchanging college professorships and pulpits 
in the interests of rutual understanding. This move- 
ment, which aims at making plain our point of view in 
respect of the drink traffic, is also inspired largely 
by the desire of our people to promote good fellowship. 

"Prior to enterirg the war America was flooded 
with British literature, setting forth the British 
point of view, and seeking to enlist American sympa- 
thies with the right cause. The British Government 
epened a publicity bureau in Fifth-averme, New York 
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AS OTHERS, IN ENGLAND, SEE US 
"Yes, that's the lovely thing we've 














Pussyfoot: 
put up in America. 
plicas over here?" 


Wouldn't you like a few re- 
----The London "Evening News." 


City, under the management of Mr. Geoffrey Butler. 
There was no objection to that. ie welcomed it. The 
only objection I ever heard to it was that it might 
have been done sooner, and on a larger scale. We wel- 
come your making clear any of your affairs to the 
American people. 

"It has been published over here that the British 
bendholders and shareholders are sending money over to 
America to fight our national prohibition. It is an- 
nounced on the other side that Samel Untermeyer has 
been retained by these British interests to fight in 
our courts. We have no objection to that. We are 
helping to spend their money. 

"There has been a good deal of smoke in the news- 
papers about our interference. I am ‘under the most 
positive instructions not to interfere. It is merely 
a matter of giving information and aiding the dry or- 
ganizations of Europe to spread the Prohibition ideal.' 


It is safe to assume that Mr. Johnson is better 


known to the British public at large to-day than he is 
to the majority of his fellow citizens in America, We 
find this striking account of his 
chester, written by a correspondent 
"Times" in that city: 


appearance in Man- 
of the London 


It is to be remembered that the great’ "Mr. Pussy- 
foot" has come all the way from America, and that this 
was his first meeting in the first centralized effort 








of the revived movement. It was held in a small Sunday 
school in Salford. It had been sparsely advertised and 
there were only about 120 people present. To this 
small audience Mr, Johnson gave a commonplace account 
of the reasons which combined in the United States to 
bring about prohibition. He fulfilled with exactness 
the official explanation that he comes upon English 
platforms, as a witness rather than an advocate. He 
draws no inferences applicable to England, makes no 
comparisons nor even the vaguest allusion to the exis- 
tence of public-houses in this country. If the appli- 
cation is not tacit it is made by another and a native 
speaker. Cultivating none of the arts of oratory, lir. 
Johnson is nevertheless an agreeable speaker. He talks 
plain, matter-of-fact stuff, without boring the lis- 
teners. Perhaps it is the glamour of his name or the 
openness of his manner or the quietness of a style, 
which implies that it is not necessary to shout a 
thing to make it impressive, or perhaps it is some 
more subtle and personal quality that makes Mr. Johnson 
an unmistakable force on the platform. 

He has, strangely enough, in repose the look of a 
Mr. Pickwick---blandly interrogative, genially credu- 
lous, and touched with a certain air of negative be- 
nevolence, He has the thin arching eyebrows over still 
thinner spectacles, and domelike baldness, A likeness, 
which is modified by a small moustache, is increased 
again when he speaks, by a trick of carrying one hand 
behind his back. But the similarities must not be 
pressed too far. 

Mr. Johnson has a simple and disingermous manner.If 
this is the man who is credited with such wonder work- 
ing in America, one can only revolve the question of 
whether he was renamed "Pussyfoot"for the stealthiness 
of his step or for the keen and ready weapons which a 
velvety manner conceals, 


Mr. Johnson has never been greatly disturbed by the 
British jibes and witticisms which he provoked. "He 
thinks we are treating him very fairly," writes the 
correspondent of the London "Daily Mail" with apparent 
surprise, "and does not seem to appreciate that he is 
about as little welcome as an English anti-chewing gum 
crusader would be on the other side.” The correspon- 
dent, who seems to have received a stdnding assignment 
to keep track of "Pussyfoot," 
goes he is asked all kinds of questions about the Kan- 


"What sort of 


says that wherever he 


sas man, the most frequent query being, 


an old fellow is he?" Apparently with a view to an- 


swering all these inquirers he gives the following 


sketch of him: 


Physical side--- Mr. Johnson is 60 and 6ft. I 
haven't weighed him, but his chair creaks like sixteen 
stone, "and then some." I believe they're going to 
put a picture of him in somewhere here,so you can look 
at that and absorb this in addition; he has big, brow, 
ever-open eyes, thick lips, and a set of pearly, mon- 
ster teeth of which another Johnson, Jack of that ilk, 


might well be proud. ae 
He has a brushy, black moustache, his forehead has 


the Pickwick dome, and he wears Pickwick glasses. He 
is shiny, bald, deaf, and has an explosive laugh. 

His most pleasing characteristic is his voice---a 
quiet, msical, purring, sing-song drawl. Sometimes 
you find yourself listening to his voice and not to 
its master. ° 

Personally, Mr. Johnson has several qualities that 
please. He is not a bit loud or boastful. I've never 
heard hin talk about himself unless goaded on, He is, 
in fact, the type of American citizen that gets on 
best on this side, and I have no doubt that the Anti-~- 
Public-house League took that fact thoroughly into 
account in sending him here, 

(Continued on Page 51.) 






















Over Winter store your Battery 
USL DRY-CHARGED 


Charged Storage Plan to make sure now of 
reliable battery action in the spring and stay- 
ing power thru next summer. 


[c thrifty to avail yourself of the USL Dry- 


For a battery is indeed a nervous, strenuous 
thing that knows no repose. Lay it away quiet- 
ly, as you think, and it carries on a constant 
chemical action, alwayschanging its state, always 
at work and sweating off its charge. That's 
why mis-called “idle” batteries need periodic 
charging and attention, which means wear, 
though service to you is suspended. USL Dry- 
Charged Storage prevents this wear or deterio- 
ration of any kind while the battery is laid up. 


But the best reason for USL Dry-Charged 
Storage is the certainty of a real live battery for 
your next season. No matter what the make, 
let the nearest USL Service Man examine your 
battery. He'll overhaul it and give you a just 
verdict, based on the battery's condition, as to 
whether storage in your case is “good busi- 
ness” for you. This expert's verdict may save 
you annoyance and expense later on. 









FREE It’s a book you can't afford to be without 
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If he says: “Yes, this is worth storing USL 
Dry-Charged,” he'll take; it, in hand and. will 
agree to give you an eight-months’ adjustment 
guarantee of good service to date from the day 
next spring on which he delivers your battery 
to you. 


The USL Service Station will Dry-Charge 
and air-seal the battery the USL factory way. 
This prevents deterioration which would other- 
wise set in. There is no wet-storage wear. 


Next spring, on three days’ notice, the USL 
Service Man will connect the battery in your 
car. It will not only have suffered no life-loss 
thru the winter, but will be a rejuvenated—a 
sure satisfying battery. 

No matter what the battery make, drive 
around to the USL sign in your town and let 
the Service Man explain. 

If you run your car this winter use extra pre- 
caution; call on the USL Service Station weekly; 
don’t let your battery run down and freeze. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Our 50-cent Battery Book that answers yf battery question. 
you own or drive 


storage 
batteri 


ies 
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Pussyfoot is mo mora] fanatic, no anemic prince of 
virtue, no purietyramnical old woman, no suburban 
Torquemada. He is a big,*vigorous, highly paid man of 
the world, with a keen sense of humour, a wide range 
of conversation, a palate for a good cigar, and an eye 
for those delightful things that occasionally pass us 
by as we toil painfully up our pathway, 

Having read this, you ask: "Then what on earth is 
ig doing in the kill-joy business?" 

You've answered your own question. He's in the bus- 
iness. Just as I push a pen for a living lr. Johnson 
is pushing the "dry"goods. He'll tell you himself he's 
not in it to gain us,and least of all Englishmen, 
eternity. It just happens to be his business job of 
work in life to make the world soft foi democracy. 

He*s been at it thirty years. First he made Kansas 
"ary," then he sought to keep Kansas "dry", and it is 
to his credit---or the contrary---that to-day Kansas 
is tae driest state in the Union, 

Then he took on the Red Indians and pussyfooted 
about, whisking away their whiskey. He was getting a 
good salary all this time from the Government and now 
he's getting a better one from the Anti-Public-house 
League. 

You want to note this latter fact. The Anti-Public- 
house League had no use-for white-veined, heaven sent 
workers. They could stay on their local Mount Athos. 
The Anti-Public-house League engaged business men as 
its agents, as a sound business proposition, and they 
will do the same here. Because the greatest obstacle 
in Pussyfoot's way here -- and he lkmows this to be 
true -- is the present temperance advocate in this 
country, a really impossible “old women. " 

Pussyfoot refers to stimulant as "this thing" as if 
it were some filthy pestilence, and his favorite 
phrase is: "Well, now, I'll tell you how that is." 

He does not always do so. Instead, he rambles round 
his subject and demolishes his own case by battening 
on extremes. In fact he is .no debator, private: or 
public. He is an organiser behind the scenes, quiet, 
patient, tactful, energetic. 

The Anti-Public-house League are at the present mo- 
ment said to be raising thirty millions sterling to 
make Europe, and especially Britain, dry. They do not 
expect to do it this year, or next, or in ten years. 
It took them thirty years in America. But they are go- 
ing to keep pegging away with avery strange Centaur 
as their agent -- half fanatical Puritan, half "cute" 
business man. 


A diverting picture of a temperance advocate seek- 
ing to convince a largely "wet" audience of the bene- 
fits of setting on the 
"Mail" of a recent speech by Mr. 
Johnson at a matinee to business men given at "Ye Hen 
and Chickens Hostelry," Birmingham, While the name of 
the place would indicate that other things 
buttermilk could be obtained there, 
the writer that nothing more powerful than ginger ale 
was indulged in by those present. 


“water wagon" is furnished in 


an account in the 


besides 


we are assured by 


We read: 


Pussyfoot begen his after-lunch causerie by saying 
that prohibition had come about in America by the will 


of a free people. He said the txo people who made it 
possible were (a) the drunkard who begged that his 
poison might be teken from him, and (b) the moderate 


man who elected to forgo his own solace that the drink 


might be kept from his drunken brother, 

A ripple of incredulity among the "wets" present, 
and then Pussyfoot declared that the workers of 
America, and especially the miners, preferred their 
present beverages, ice-water and cold milk, to their 
beer of yore. 

Next Pussyfoot spoke monotomously for about a quer- 
ter of an hour on "dry" reilroatis, and with marvellous 
ingenuity traced the deaths of 70 persons is a colli- 
sion to two tots of whisky indulged in by a signalman. 


And so the sing-song causerie proceeded, Under prohi- 
bition, everything in the garden is lovely... ; 
True, Mr. Johnson omitted to mention certain re- 
sults of prohibition, that (I quote from recent arti- 
cles in the New York World) "home brewing is now the 
most popular indoor sport"; that "scarcely a day goes 
by that does not bring to the newspapers stories of 
spying and the invasion of personal liberty by in- 
formers who are organized by the Anti-Saloon League 
into a formidable army"; that “secret drink orgies are 
now everywhere the rule";that "whisky abounds in ‘dry’ 
Tennessee"; that "police duties have been doubled in 
most States as a result of having to enforce the ‘dry' 














"PUSSY," THE PIED PIPER 


Mr, Johnson, according to an 
too long to quote here, is trying to persuade 
Britishers to give up "wines and spirits, stout 
and beer, the genial source of English cheer, the 
life blood of our nation!" in favor of a watery 
grave. 


accompanying rhyme 


----The London "Morning Advertiser.” 


law and that the taxpayers are 
extra burden"; that "a Virginian judge on hearing of 
the murder of two youths by six prohibition officers 
near Winchester said that nothing so disgraced Vir- 
ginia as the conduct of its prohibition officers"; 
that "in Alabama alone 10,000 illicit stills are be- 
lieved to be working"; and that in the same State the 
use of drugs and substitute beverages is causing 
greater damage than the drink formerly sold in the sa- 
loon. Pussyfoot omitted to touch on these aspects of 
prohibition. 

Even so, he was soon tied in a good Pritish knot at 
the luncheon-table. On questions being invited, the 
following case was put tohim: -- The director of a 
blast-furnace near Birttinghem recently pitted "wets" 
against “drys.” ‘he "wets" were the more efficient. 
He even tried the experiment on his own son, stopping 
his beer. The young man fell away in bodily vigour. 
He was at that moment there with us in the room. 

Pussyfoot rambled ahead for ten minutes in reply, 
and incidentally admitted that there was a strong ele- 
ment of nourishment in beer. “I like beer myself," he 
added, “but it only stimilates as the whip ‘eggs on' a 
horse." So we have the curious situation of a con- 
pound “containing a strong élement of nourishment" yet 
that does not nourish! 

Pussyfoot was so evasive when asked if the American 
climate did not differ radically from ours that his 
reply lost all value. These were the only two ques- 
tions the "wet" company thought worth while putting. 
Finally, a "wet" commercial traveller rose end de- 
clared it to be his conviction that Pussyfeot “had not 
the ghost of a chance of putting prohibition . across 
this country." 

Whereat the waitresses behind the screens clapped 
their little hands and the meeting was declared closed. 

(Continued on Page 54.) 
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Basically 


This Reo “Speed Wagon” was designed 

the ground up for commercial service, 

is not a converted touring car—nor the 
by-product of a passenger car plant. 
damentally it is a commercial vehi xpe 





@ Motor is extra rugged—bearings exfities ¢ 


large. @ Of axle, frame, transmission ¢ 

all other major units the same is trig 
@ Here are incorporated that extra carryiis: 
capacity with surplus factor of safety tifgre 
can be obtained only when, from the lay 

of the first line on the drawing board to @& 
machining of the last part, the purpose isi 
build for heavy, commercial service. bs awit 
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in Design 
ed fhas proven so wonderfully efficient and de- 
». Qrendable and economical. @ The other 
season is—it is Reo made in its entirety— 
product at the same time of Reo engineering 
Chidiexperience and of Reo manufacturing facil- 
S exfities and processes. 4 That superiority in 
mm accounts for its great popularity. @ It 
s first choice of discriminating—which is to 
jigsay experienced—buyers. 4 Demand is so 


hat only the alert can hope to be of the 
who will secure Reos. Only way 

s to decide quickly and place your order 
ith your Reo distributor at once. @ Don’t 
smdelay —today won’t be a minute too soon. 
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Of. course, ‘not everybody in England who writes 
about "Pussyfoot" Johnson treats him lightly. 
the title "Pussyfoot Not Wanted," W. L- George, an- 
other contributor to the "Mail," discusses the situa- 
tion in what we take it he intends to be a very ser- 
ious, not to say lugubrious, manner. “Pussyfoot" is in 
and the prohibi- 
other 


earnest, avers Mr. George earnestly, 

tion movement must be taken seriously, 
things, because it is backed by Puritan money. 
always finds maney," he glooms, "among those who want 
to prevent others from enjoying themselves." Such an 


among 
“One 


attitude can be taken only by men who havye-no use for 
conviviality, he goes on, and "who do not realize that 
most°of us-are rather worried, tired and sluggish, that 
we need a little stimlus," and that it is too much to 


expect “wit to sparkle and laughter to trill," unless 


induced to do so with alcohol. Further: 
I am told that in. America the air is like cham- 
pagne. Maybe, but in England the air is like cold 


cocoa, and cocoa affords it no ozone. I have visited 
several temperance clubs and fled from the peculiar 
depression that arises in these places. About small 
tables, dutifully laden with improving literature, the 
frequenters brood, play draughts or chess, and quaff 
from the cup that cheers but does not cheer enough. I 
think of the gloomy theatre suppers of 1917 that flag- 
ged lacking liquor; of the village reading-room and 
the local institutes, and protest that I prefer Giles 
free to Giles sober. 


We shall be told: "Prohibition will not be forced 


on you. If by a majority a locality chooses to go dry, 
that is its business." But I say that a democracy of 
100 people does not mean the tyranny of 51 men over 
49; nor may an active minority oppress a sleepy ma- 
jority. Supposing counties were allowed to "go bache- 
lor,” to suppress marriage. . . would not that be 
swept away in a torrent of jokes? Yet that is more or 


less what "Pussyfoot" would do to drink. 

It is all the more pitiful when we consider how un- 
necessary it is. Britain every day grows abler to use 
instead of abusing alcohol. In 1900 the mortality due 
to drink was 113 per million: it now averages less 
than 502 In the last year of the war we drank half 
our consumption of 1913. And as for bad cases, before 
the war we had every day 81 inmates in our inebriates 
homes. Now we have. .. 3. 

We do not want “Pussyfoot"; we progress without it. 
Thanks to the act of 1904 we are reducing our licences, 
end we are improving them through the Trust movement. 
I have visited several "Trust" houses ih London and 
Hertfordshire, and they point the way. They supply 
food, comfértable seats and cleanliness, but they also 
supply liquor. They have no atmosphere of social re- 
form: they are public-houses, yet they are decent. 
That is the right attitude, just as that of our 1li- 
censing justices in the wrong one; frequently the au- 
thorities have forbidden its to public-houses, 
on the plea that “this makes drink attractive." Can we 
conceive a greater lunacy? 

It is this policy thet has degraded our public- 
houses and their frequenters. Our publicrhouses are 
the people“s clubs, and should be clean eng comforta- 
ble. To attain such an end we need no "Pussyfoot” to 
terrify uss wg need a strong reminder to our county 
Benches that they ere not set up eas moral censors, and 
indeed that it is their function to procure for the 
people healthy liquor in surroundings where they will 
feel it unseemly to disgrace themsélves by excess. All 
excess is hateful, and - “perhaps nothing is so hateful 
as an excess of “Temperance.” 


And here is a piece of conjecture indulge¢ in by a 
"Mail" correspondent, 


calculated to show the futility 


Under. 


‘of Mr. Johnson's efforts, even if his cause ,should 
triumph, because of the bootlegging that would follow. 
The writer also would seem to do the fair sex a griev- 
ous wrong by assuming that, while "Pussyfoot" counts 
on the support of most of the six million women voters 
of England, it would develop eventually that Ameri- 


can women are the worst offenders in the nefarious 


game of bootlegging: As we read: 

Women, it appears, are the prime offenders in Amer= 
ica; being adepts at oamouflaging and concealing bot- 
tled alcohol, but they are constantly caught, and, 
more. frequently still,. searched on suspicion. We men, 
in fact, would have to accustom ourselves to highly 
disconcerting moments -- aye, many of our dearest il- 
lusions might be brutally dispelled -- as the prohibi- 
tion officers acted, on suspicion, in restaurant and 
theater and on the King's highway. 

I am not making all this up as "wet"propaganda. The 
news comes straight from Ponca City, Okla., and I took 
it, for verification, to Mr. Johnson. Because the re- 
port, or rather article, in question, is written round 
our very ow Mr. Pussyfoot, "who, in the old days, hit 
the woman trail every time... 

"Trapping the women was a great game and one of in- 
tense interest to Johnson and his associates. Until he 
came on the scene, the women were winning. His sub- 
sequent search campaign developed the fact that much 
imagination and daring were displayed by women in se- 
creting bottled goods. 

"One Osage Indian woman had a belt which she wore 
around her waist but underneath her skirts. Strings 
were attached to the belt and a bottle of whisky to 
the end of the string. It was her custom to walk 
through the woods, evidently enjoying the green trees, 
flowers, and running brooks; but whenever an Indian 
appeared, a string was cut, a bottle of liquor dropped 
to the grass, end the woman walked unconcernedly on." 

Happily we may lightly dismiss the probability of a 
guest leaving, say, our own Carlton Hotel, releasing a 
bottle of whisky on to the pavement, and stepping un- 
concernedly into her cabriolet. 

But Worth and Paquin, we need to remember, would be 
hard hit by Pussyfoot fashion restrictions, and might 
easily, out of pique, reinstate the crinoline, dernier 
cri in gin-concealers, and so tempt innumerable gooo 
and upright women to become "bootleggers." 

Apparently not even the sanctity of motherhood is 
held in reverence in these campaigns: 

"The Rev. C. C. Brannon, known as the Fighting Par- 
son, who is going to London to help Johnson, once dis- 
covered a woman carrying six bottles of booze made up 
to look like a baby in swaddling clothes. The woman 
used to go the same walk every day, cooing like a baby 
whenever the prohibition officers approached." 


One sturdy British chempion of personal liberty and 
dempness, the London "Saturday Review," seriously sug- 
gests that Germany may supplant America in Great 
Britain's affection,if this Yankee prohibition. prope- 
ganda is pressed too far. Between America arid end 
the British temperament, it ap- 
toward the land of beer 


Germany not so arid, 


pears, 
and Rhine wine. 


is likely to incline 
"Review" reasons: 
The question of liberty is not alone concerned, for 
there is also the importance of preserving feelings of 
friendship with the United States of America and 
hostility to Germany. If Great Britain has to choose 
between an American or a German despotism, we mst not 
forget that Great Britain, being part of Europe and - 
having a damp European climate, may be driven into the 
arms of Gernany by Américan prohibitionists. Fond men-- 
eries of the German beer=-garden and of Anglo-German 
(Contimued on Page 56.) 
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GREATEST YEAR IN HAYNES HISTORY 
PROVES WORTH OF CHARACTER CARS» 


6 Cylinder Touring Car—7 Passenger . 
12 Cylinder Touring Car—7 Passenger . 


6 Cylinder Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Pass. , $2685 
12 Cylinder Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Pass., 3450 


6 Cylinder Coup}—4 Passenger . 
12 Cylinder Coup?—4 Passenger. 


6 Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger . 
12 Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger 


Cord tires and wooden wheels standard 
te gy ut on all 6 cylinder cars. Cord 
tires and five wire w hesla standard equip- 
ment on all 12 cylinder cars, 


Prices are F. O. B. Kokomo 
America’s First Car 


AN the close of the year 1919 we wish to express our profound 
appreciation of the meaning of the public approval be- 
stowed upon the Haynes. 


This year has been the crowning year in the history of America’s 
first and oldest successful manufacturers of motor cars. We feel 
that the success of the Haynes has been more than popularity — 
it is acceptance by the car user of the value of the vital factors 
of character which are deftly combined in the Haynes. 


Beauty, strength, power and comfort—-these are the four essen- 
tial factors of car character. For the Haynes they have crystal- 
lized the good repute of the past twenty-six years into a solid 
foundation of good will which is worth vastly more to us than 
any other testimonial which could be given. 


A Haynes user knows what a Haynes car means. There are 
thousands upon thousands in use today giving service and satis 
faction. No safer tee is there than the tried and tested 
judgment of such a cose number of astute investors. A grow- 
ing clientele points the way to judge the worth of a company’s 
product. 


The Haynes maintains the four factors of character. You will 
see it and admire it at the automobile shows. We hope. to be 
able to keep pace with the demand, and to that end our pro- 
ducing facilities have been and are being enlarged. Again, how- 
ever, we would state that no Haynes car can leave our factory 
until it has satisfied our engineers, designers and inspectors that 
it is fully up to the rigid Haynes standard of beauty, strength, 
power and comfort. 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will be sent on request. 
Address Dept. 123. 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 





The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by th t at the Smithsoni 
Institution, Washington, D. C., was invented, designed and bite by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 





This advertisement copyrighted, 1919, by The Haynes Automobile Company, 


1893—THE HAYNES ‘IS “AMERICA’S -FIRST ‘CAR—1919 
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sodality based on the common enjoyment of Hock and 
Moselle may result in an Anglo-German friendship which 
would not at all suit the present constitution of the 
League of Nations, especially as the importation of 
German wines may be the first and least unpopular step 
towards paying the indemnity. This, however, is only 
one of many important reasons of publia policy . for 
keeping American prohibitionists at arm's length. One 
other important reason may here be mentioned, namely, 
that any violent or arbitrary interference with popu- 
lar drinks is almost certain to produce revolution. 





BOOKS AS FIRST AID TO 
MORALE 


"N THE. EARLY DAYS OF THE MOVEMENT to furnish Uncle 

[ = fighting men with reading matter, a public 
librarian in the East received from a private in a 

_ small camp an appeal saying, "Please send us some 
books, We ain't got no books at all, We are Regu- 
lars and get just as lonesome as National Guards." So 
the books were sent and with them the thoughtful li- 
brarian slipped in a supply of candy and tobacco, "If 
you ever done good to a man, you done good to me," came 
back the soldier, "but please don't waste no more 
space for eats, Just send the books." To judge by 
the account of the library war-service contained in 
Theodore Wesley Koch's "Books In The War," (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston), it would seem that the incident 
is a.typicel illustration of the men's yearning for 
reading matter and also of their appreciation of what 
was sent them, Mr. Koch's book is devoted in part to 
the methods employed by the American Library Associa- 
tion in gatheririg the millions of books and periodi- 
cals contributed from every part of the country,end in 
establishing camp libraries where all this -material 
would be accessible to the boys in khaki, but the most 
interesting portion of the volume deals with the men 
themselves and their relations with these libraries, 
It is apparent that to those engaged in the library 
branch of the war service,the work furnished a suc- 


cession of surprizes, For instance, there was the 
astonishing diversity of tastes in reading matter, On 
this point Mr, Burton E,. Stevenson, for -some time li- 
brarian at Camp Sherman, is quoted as saying: "When I 
started this work, I had some very plausible theories 
about, the kinds of books the men would want,but I soon 
discarded them,. We have had requests here for every 
sort of book, from some books by Gene Stratton Porter, 
to Boswell's ‘Life of Johnson’ and bergson's ‘Creative 
Evolution.’ We have had requests for Ibsen's plays, 
for books on sewage disposal, and so many requests for 
"A Message to Garcia’ that I had a supply mimeo- 
graphed." It seems that about the only kind of books 
not wanted were the salacious, risqué sort, and books 
printed on yellow, muddy paper in flimsy binding. We 
read further: 

The writers that seemed to be the most popular were 





C. Henry, Rex Beach, Zane Grey, John Fox, Harold Bell 
Wright, G. B. McCutcheon, Jack London, Chambers, Conan 
Doyle, Mark Twain, E. P. Oppenheim,Kipling, Poe, Booth 
Tarkington,Rider Haggard, Dumas, and H. G,. Wells. Some 
of the books by these authors never got to the shelves 
as they were taken out by readers as fast as they were 
returned to the charging desk. ; 

At Camp Zachary Taylor a soldier came in to renew 
Mrs, Barclay's “Rosary,” remarking that it was the 
finest book he had ever read, but that he couldn't get 
through with it in fourteen days to save his life. The 
book was renewed and his chums,who also wanted it, had 
to wait their turn. 

Some of the enlisted men, on the other hand, showed 
a remarkable capacity for rapid reading. There were 
those who came in practically every day fora fresh 
book. One patron took out and read regularly three 
books a day, until a soldier in another company began 
to do the same, The first man then dropped down to two 
books a day, feeling that the effort to maintain his 
supremacy among camp book-worms was too great a tax 
upon his endurance. At Camp Gordon one copy of Ralph 
Connor's "The Doctor" circulated forty-eight times in 
one month. : 

Surprises were sometimes in store for the librarian 
who thought that the men would care only for fiction. 
A librarian starting in at a new post expected that 
the first call would be for some book by G. B. Mc- 
Cutcheon or Jack London. He was somewhat taken aback 
when the first patron asked for Shakespeare's "Pericles" 
One librarian reported that 90 per cent of his circu- 
lation was non-fiction, mostly technical books in 
French, historical works, and "war-stuff. 

A private asked for a late book on electric motors 
and was shown what the camp librarian considered his 
best book on the subject. "Oh, I did the drawings for 
that book," said he. "I want something better than 
that!" 

Everybody remembers the "notice to readers" on mag- 
azines suggesting that they be mailed under a one-cent 
stamp so they could be placed in the hands of "our 
soldiers, sailors and marines," As this notice was 
signed by Postmaster-General Burleson, these magazines 
were dubbed "Burleson Magazines," Mr. Koch says the 
result of this notice "was a vast influx of 
icals of varying degrees of suitability for the pur- 
Most librarians reported a greater 


period- 


poge intended," 
number of magazines than they could use to advantage, 
In fact--- 


For a time there was a deluge of 
Socks and sardines 
And old magazines 


over all our camps, which brings to mind the remark of 
one of the soldiers in the trenches: "We are up to the 
kmees in md and mfflers." Magazines might have been 
added. Yet the oversupply was used to advantage at 
times. When Camp Bowie was quarantined for three weeks 
there were as many as seventeen hundred patients in 
the base hospital at one tine. The soldiers were not 
allowed to use library books during this period and 
the great store of back magazines which had previously 
seemed almost a nightmare to the camp librarian, came 
into an unexpected usefulness. All available copies, 
except those reserved for reference,were used up, even 


down to the latest Saturday Evening Post. 
At Camp Lee as many as twenty sacks of "Burleson 


mail," each sack weighing over one hundred pounds,were 
sometimes received in one day. An attempt was made to 
get the magazines to the men for whom they were in- 
tended, but the copies of the popular weeklies often 
proved to-be altogether too many to be handled prop- 
erly. At Camp Dix the old uncalled-for magazines were 
sold for waste paper and the proceeds invested in cop- 
des of "Over the Top," then in the heyday of its popu- 

(Continued on Page 60.) 
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best car of its class in 
the world. 


Kight years ago we first 


.| expressed this conviction. 


We were strong and sincere 


in our belief then. Now, it — 


, | 1s Shared so widely by others 





that it has virtually become 
the general consensus of 
opinion. 


| Best in its class 18 a strong 


phrase, but—isn’t it a fact 
that you constantly hear it 


applied to Lhe Combis Car? 








SKY LUBRICATION 


NRANSATLANTIC flights are about to 
become every-day affairs. Governments and 

private corporations are laying plans to establish 
passenger and freight service between nations and 
hemispheres. 

Continents clasp hands. 

To man’s dominion over the earth and the seas 
is added man’s dominion of the skies. 


Aerial mails speed up business. Aerial forest 
patrols guard the nation’s timber. Aerial fire 
fighters will protect property in sparsely settled 
regions. 

Time is given new value. Distances are 
annihilated. 


~~ 
ain 4 
Specialists in the manufacture 
¢ lubricants for every class 
Obtainable everywhere in t 
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orrect Automobile Lubrication 


effSORe 
Mobiloils 


1 grade for each type of motor 





Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine lubrication are: 
Gargoyle Motiloil “A” Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
a Mobiloil “B” Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Chart below indicates the grade recommended by 
un ieee Oil Company's Bourd of Engineers. The 


ree coummencations cover ail models of both senger 
nd commercial ae unless otherwise noted. If your 
var is not listed in this partial Chart, send for booklet 


*C ores I Labrication" ’ which lists the correct grades 
for all ca: 
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lerity,--even with forty copies there were seldom many 
on the shelf at one time 


In af@fition to the other blessings they derived 
from the books, it appears that in some cases reading 
served particuiarly to keep the boys out of mischief, 
This was the thing especially emphasized in a letter 

. from an officer, written to the American Library 
Association Headquarters in behalf of a stevedore reg- 
iment of the National Army. The letter is quoted in 


part: 


"4 word of explanation. We have at this base--and 
they are here for the duration of the War--nsarly three 
thousand colored men, about one third of whom cannot 
read or write. - We want the books, first of all, - for 
those men who can read them. These men are only a few 
months, at most, from cotton fields to khaki, They are 
among a strange people, who speak a language unintel- 
ligible to them and the only reading matter they can 
find in large amounts is that found in publications 
typical of the life of the half-world. ... 

"As regimental censor, reading their letters home, 
and thrown into close contact with them,I have come to 
the conclusion that books will keep them in camp. Not 
at any time in my life have I been so made to realize 
the meaning of the expression ‘thirsting for knowl- 

> These colored men from the rural South do. By 
begging, borrowing and buying, I have corralled all 
the English books in this vicinity that are worth 
while and I have 113 books that I think should be 
placed in the hands of these 1900 men. These books are 
all in use, seven days in the week. But we need hun-. 
dreds more. 

"two thirds of the organization are literates. But 
they, too, are subject to the seductions of wine, 
women, and certain kinds of song, all of which are af- 
fording them new and very injurious experiences. But 
when they get hold of a book they remain in camp at 
night, and during their other leisure hours, of which 
they have many, owing to the exigencies of the mili- 
tary service, they read these books, and what is of 
more importance, talk about them and discuss the 
things they have learned. A man who can get hold of a 
book stays at home and reads it, soon improves in the 
matters of dress and military conduct and shows im- 
provement in morals and self-respect. These are elo- 
mental things, almost trite expressions with us at 
home, but they are very real to us at this. permanent 
base in the line of commnications. 


The work in the hospital libraries appears to have 
been of a somewhat exacting nature, requiring persons 
of parts for its successful performance, One woman 
wrote home that it required only "the meekness of 
Moses, the wisdom of Solomon, the charity of the Queen 
of Sheba, the strength of Samson, the longevity of Me- 
thuseleh, the democracy of the Good Samaritan and the 
diplomacy of Machiavelli." 
comic and otherwise, are related: 


Some typical experiences, 


"You won't have any trouble disposing of your books’ 
said a man to Miss Ola M. Wyeth at the beginning of 
her work at the Camp Wadsworth Hospital. "When I was 
there, we were tickled to death to get a magazine six 
months old." 

On one trip through the wards, she had only two 
books left. A man picked them up and handed them back. 
"I don't like books written by women," said he. 

“But F. Marion Crawford is not a woman." 

"Well, if she isn't a woman, what is she?" 

On being assured of the author's sex, he took the 
book and settled back to enjoy it. 

One fy a@ patient said to her, "Give me a real love 
story.”. All the men leughed, but when the librarian 
went to their bedsides most of them said, "I want one 


like that other fellow asked for." 

Upon another occasion a man declined a book, 
librarian went on to the next bed. “What is this 
about?" the occupant asked. It happened to be 
jorie Benton Cooke's “Bambi. " 

"Oh," said the librarian offhand,"it's about a 
who married a man without his having anything: to 
about it." 

“That will do. That's my case exactly. I will “= 
it.” 

Then the man who had declined to have a book oc 
out, "Let me read it first," and the librarian 
them ‘wrangling good-naturedly over the volume, It ise 
very common occurrence for a man to refuse a book um 
til he sees his neighbor take one;that excites his im 
terest and he demands one for himself. 

The men. who prefer serious reading are often of a 
unusual type. Miss Wyeth reports an enjoyable talk om 
literary matters with a remarkably well-informed 
man who impressed her so favorably that she made in. 
quiries as to his identity. To her surprise she found 
that he was a former prize-fighter. 

"You've no idea how good it is to see some one not 
in uniform," said one patient to the hospital libra. 
rian at Camp Cody. "I like to see you in that pink 
dress," said a Syrian patient to this same librarian 
who reported these comments when writing to Headquars 
ters to inquire whether she need wear her uniform dur- 
ing the evenings. 

Many men insist upon taking a book with them to the 
operating-room. Just why is not always clear. Perhaps 
the man has become interested in a story and is afraid 
that he won't find it when he comes out of the anaes. 
thetic. Perhaps he just wants to hold something famil- 
iar in his hand. 





MR.LEITCH’S FORMULA FOR 
INDUSTRIAL HARMONY 


» YOUNG MAN NAMED JOHN LEITCH years ago con 
A: the idea that if great industrial or- 
ganizations could be governed on democratic 
principles similar to those of the Government of the 
United States, such a system might bring about harmony 
between labor and capital and thus put an end to 
strikes and other labor troubles. Acting on this idea, 
he worked out a scheme of business government which. he 
styled "Industrial Democracy," and with which he is 
since said to have solved the labor problems of twenty 
large corporations. The system can best be described 
in connection with the story contained in Mr. Leitch's 
book, "Man to Man," (B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., New 
York) telling how the plan was adopted by the Packard 
Piano Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, It had been at- 
tempted to make the factory a "closed shop.” The 
president of the concern refused to discharge the non- 
union men, however, and rather than do so closed “up 
the business "for repairs and installing machinery." 
Thus a strike was begun which lasted for some time, 
and tho the union fought hard, it was a losing fight. 
The factory finally opened again, and the men came 
straggling back to their old jobs. But things did not 
go well. The men had no interest and openly soldiered 
on their jobs. “Everybody -- company and men -- was 
sore," says Mr. Leitch, who at this juncture was called 
(Continued on Page 62.) 
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Among discriminating motorists, their 
families and friends, the custom of giving 
Michelin Tires and Tubes for Christmas 
has grown in popularity year by year. No 
present could be more useful ; none could 
betterexpress appreciation of therides you’ve 
had together or of favors you’ve received. 


The universal recognition enjoyed by 
Michelin as the quality tires, gives them 
an unequalled gift-value which their moder- 
ate price makes doubly attractiveto thegiver. 


For a gift costing a few dollars—A Michelin Inner Tube. 
For a gift par-excellence—A Michelin Universal Casing. 


Shia reall 
sve" 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Michelin Tire Co., of Canada Ltd., 
782 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


Dealers in all parts of the world 


MICHELIN 
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in to see what he could do in the way of improving 


conditions. He continues: 


The president put the whdle situation before me 
frankly: "I feel that I am somehow to blame here} I 
cannot get down to the men; they do not trust me altho 
I am as fair as IL know how to be. I simply have not 
sold myself to then. 
to do. I put myself in your hands." 


So Mr. Leitch looked about fdr a few days and fi- 
nally called a mass meeting in ‘the company's time. He 
told the men that in his opinion they and the company 
were working at cross purposes. "It is not anybody's 
fault -- it is everybody's fault," he said. And there- 
upon he proposed his system of "Industrial Democracy." 
This involved a complete reorganization of the govern- 
ment of the institution. 
cabinet, consisting of the 


Briefly, it provided for a 
executive officers of the 
company, headed by the president, who was to act as 
chairman; a senate made up of the under-executives, de- 
partment heads and sub-foremen; 
sentatives elected by secret ballot by the whole body 
of workers from among their number, 
being entitled to a representative for every twenty to 
forty men employed in it. Provision was further made 
that. all measures for the government of the organiza- 
tion should originate in the house or 
and these bodies were also to settle all 
Every measure before becoming a law had to pass both 
the senate and the house and also had to be approved 
by the cabinet. 
and might also initiate legislation by 
tions in a message to the senate or house, altho these 


in the senate, 


disputes. 


The cabinet was given the veto power 
making sugges- 


bodies were not required to follow such 
The work of the house and the senate was to be done by 
United» 


in coms 


suggestions. 


committees, just as in the congress of the 
States, and all meetings were to take - place 


pany time. In order that this system might’be put in. 


operation to the best advantage, Mr. Leitch 
to the men that it would be necessary to 


iness policy, and he suggested one based on the Golden 
Rule and divided into five parts as follows: 
JUSTICE 


The fullest meaning of this word shall be the basis 
of #f2 our, business and personal dealings--between 
ourseiyes ae individuals,between our company and those 
of whom we buy and between our company and those to 
whom we sell. 

. Saetice shall be the first Corner-stone upon which 
we agree and determine to construct broader character 
-as-individuals and broader commerce as an institution. 

We recognize that justice to ourselves  necessi- 
tates taking advantage of every opportunity to do the 
best that is in us, and each day improve that growing 
ability. 

We realize that merit must be recognized whether in 
ability or merchandise, With this certainty we cheer- 
fully, hopefully and courageously press forward to 
certain and unqualified success, 

The second Corner-stone of Our Policy is 


CO-OPERATION 


To accomplish the greatest possible results as 
individuals and as an institution we find Co-operation 





I shall do anything you tell me 


OES Se - Yopre- future happiviess depends upon the 


each depar tment®, 


explained “ 
adopt a bus<-~ - 
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@ necessity. 
We recognize that business without Co-operation is 
like sound without harmony. Therefore we dete 
and agree to pull together and freely offer, and 
with, the spirit of that principle--CO-OPERATION, 
So we shall grow in character and ability and 
velop individual and Commercial Supremacy, j 
Differences of opinion shall be freely and fears 
lessly expressed, but we shall at.all times stang 
ready to CO-OPERATE with and heartily support the 
final judgment in all matters. 
The third Corner-stone of Our Policy is 


ECONOMY 


As each moment is.a full unit in each hour and each 
hour a full unit in each day, so each well spent unit 
of thought and well spent unit of action makes for 
each victory and the final success, 

When the hour, the day, the year or the life is 
filled with well spent ability, and an institution is 
composed of individuals who recognize the value of and 
so use their time,then success is controlled and gov- 
erned and there is ndQlonger that vague uncertainty or 
a blind and unraasoning hope. 

Life is like a bag in which, 
a unit of value or of rubbish, 


each moment, we place 
and our present and 
contents of that 
bag. F 
Revognizing that .ECONOMY,is time, material and en- 
wy ‘well spent, we~determine to make the best use of 
and so shall: time,material and energy become our 
servants while we become the masters of our destiny. 
The fourth Corner -stone: of Our Policy is 
2 . X 
f as ENERGY. 


As Energy is the: power backtor action,and action is 

necgssary~to produce results, We determine to ENERGIZE 
ours minds ed hands, concentrating all our powers upon 
the most important work before us. 
‘* Thus intensifying our mental and physical activity, 
we shall "Make two grow where one was," well imowing 
that. our Individual and Commercial Crop of Results 
wil] yield in just proportion to our productive and 
persistent activity. - 

This: power of Energy directed ~ aediteaieiates toward 
sound and vigorous construction leaves no room for de- 
struction and reduces all forms of resistance, 

“ Hewing set in our Business Policy the four Corner- 
stones of JUSTICE; CO-OPERATION, ECONOMY and ENERGY,we 
are convinced that the superstructure must be 


$ SERVICE 
“We telieve that the only sure and sound construc- 
tion of success as an individual or an institution de- 
pends upon the quality and quantity of SERVICE ren- 
dered, 

We neither anticipate nor hope to be unusually fa- 
vored by fortune, but are thoroughly persuaded that 
fortune favors the performer of worthy deeds and of 
unusual service, and we therefore determine that our 
days and our years be occupied with such performance, 

Quality shall always be the first element of our 
SERVICE and quantity shall ever be the second con- 
sideration. 

Thus shall we establish not only the reputation but 
the character of serving best and serving most, 

Therefore, by serving admirably, we shall deserve 


and receive proportionately. 

This policy was not adopted all at once, but a sec- 
tion at a time, at intervals of a week. When the last 
of the five resolutions had been approved, they were 
typewritten and each man received a copy. The new plan 
was now in full operation, and a meeting was held at 
which Mr. Leitch told the men that as they were now 


going to save the company money by getting more work 
(Continued on Page 66., 
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From the Jungleto the final mile 













our — and the sole aim is the 
longer, better service of 
«| United States Tires 


a peepee y of acres of jungleland in Sumatra have been transformed 
1te into flourishing rubber plantations in order to serve the best interests 


- of buyers of United States Tires. 
_ The tropic jungle has been hewn away, rubber trees planted by the 





millions, methods and machinery installed for the collection, cleaning 
“ and baling of rubber of the high quality required for United States Tires. 


we 
The United States Rubber Company is the only rubber manufacturer 
controlling its own rubber supply in any large degree. The substantial 


2. and vital advantages in quality which ensue, are for the good of the users 


le- of United States Tires. 
me- 

An army of specialists stands guard over every step of manufacture. 
5 United States Tires are good tires because their ultimate goodness is con- 
of sidered from first to last. The user must be pleased to the end of the 
= final mile. 
ur 





; United States Tires 
i are Good Tires 





*Usco’ 








‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ Plain’ 
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see. taken at the Alamo, showing four busses completely equipped « Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 0s. 
Cord Pn Truck Tires, which are emp in tourist- 
pans service by The Merchants Transfer Company of San Antonio, Texas 








MADE IN U.S.A. 





Busses That Ride L 


ike Limousines 


—on Goodyear Cords 





“WE recommend Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires to anyone oper- 
ating ge ge oes nee ey They afford the obvious pneumatic 
advantages of traction, cushioning and greater activity which benefit 
both the customers and the company. But they add a wearing ability 
which compares favorably with the solid tires we have used. Conse- 
odyear Cords entirely for bus equipment.” — M. P. 


pee we use 
rannan, Purchasing Agt., Merchants Transfer Co., 


an Antonio, Texas 





To the historic Mission San Antonio de 
Valero, built 1700 A. D. and far-famed 
as the Alamo of Texas, runs the mod- 
ern motor bus. 


Four capacious tourist-carriers frequently 
transport some five hundred persons in a 
day on smooth-going Goodyear Cord 
Pneumatic Truck Tires. 


Although mounted on a one-ton motor 
truck chassis and conveying twelve people 
and the driver, each bus rides on its pneu- 
matics as comfortably as a limousine. 


This cushioning of the Goodyear Cords 
is noted again in the splendid condition 
of the busses after two years of continuous 
duty. 


The records of the Merchants Transfer 
Company of San Antonio, covering much 
of this period, show that the whole out- 
lay for mechanical attention did not ex- 
ceed ten dollars per unit. 


These records also show that, when rains 
made local pavements and country roads 
very slippery, the traction of the Good- 
year Cords enabled the big busses to 
maintain their regular schedules. 


Officials, however, particularly emphasize 
the toughness of these pneumatics which 
have averaged 12,000 miles per tire in 
this exacting duty. 


The average tire-mile cost of nine Good- 
year Cords, eight of which remain in 
service after more than a year, is less 
than seven-tenths of a cent. 


In their stamina is seen a far-reaching 
result of that pioneer work with which 
these powerful pneumatics have been 
developed for varied duty. 


For it is quite obvious that this Good- 
year work, in thus making the pneu- 
matic principle thoroughly effective, has 
laid a firm basis for the broadest employ- 
ment of motor trucks and busses. 


Of course, another important factor has 
been the Goodyear Demountable Rim, 
easy to operate because of its oval-shaped 
locking ring which can be. removed 
when necessary with little effort. 


Both observations explain why more 
motor trucks, factory-equipped with big 
pneumatics, are delivered on Goodyear 
Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires and Good- 
year Rims than on any other kind. 


THe GoopyearR Tire & RusBBER CoMPANY 
Offives Throughout the World 





CORD TIRES 











66 
done, it had been decided that it would not be a 
square deal for the company alone to benefit by this 
saving, and hence they were to receive a fifty-fifty 
share of what the company's books might show was saved 
as a result of the inauguration of the new system. The 
story proceeds: 


They cheered and went to work with a will. The very 
day of that meeting, six men called on the president. 
They said that their gang could spare a hand. That 
they had tried it out among themselves and the only 
thing that bothered them was that none of them wanted 
to lose a job; if any place in the factory could be 


found for the sixth man ey kmew they could make a 
saving. A place was found and they made the saving. 


At the end. of the first month the force had cut 
costs of production 53% which meant a dividend equally 
to them and to the company. For several months they 
kept on with an average dividend of never less than 
5% and sometimes higher. They put their whole selves 
into the work. 

They had been working ten hours a day, six days a 
week, A resolution was offered that the working day 
should be nine hours. Immediately the objection was 
raised that it would not be fair to the company to ask 
for ten hours pay for nine-hours' work, that to make 
such a request would be violating the corner-stone of 
Justice, A workman spoke up: 

"If we can do in nine hours what we used to do in 
ten hours, then we can work nine hours and yet live up 
to our principles. The only way to find that out is 
to try it. I propose that we try the nine-hour day 
for a month," 

The meeting passed that resolution. The factory 
turned out more work in the nine-hour day than in the 
ten-hour day; the piece workers who composed 83% of 
the force each individually made more money, and of 
course there was a bigger dividend than ever to cut up 
because of the "overhead" saving on the shorter day. 

After running along for some months on the nine- 
hour day, several of the more progressive spirits pro- 
posed the eight-hour day with a half day off on Satur- 
day. But this was too much for the conservative 
Piece work element, Charkie, one of the best workers, 
announced definitely that he could not do in eight 
hours what he was now doing in nine. and what he had 
been doing in ten. He was at his absolute limit and 
that if the hours were cut he was going to lose money. 

The company advocated the reduction to nine hours 
and also to eight hours. When Charlie had finished 
his speech the president asked him: 

"Do you need another press? Could you get more 
done if you had another press?" 

"No, I do not need another press." 

"Do you need more room? Are you cramped?" 

"No,I am not cramped." 

"Charlie," continued the president, "I know what is 
the matter with you. When you leave here you go home 
to a shop in your own house and you work there as hard 
as you can till 11 or 12 o'clock at night. When you 
come here in the morning you are a tired man, You do 
not kmow that you are tired, you think that you are 


fresh, but as a matter of fact you are tired, I think 
that you can do more than you are doing if you cut 
out your outside work; and that you will make more 

work out- 


money right here than you do now with your 
side and your work here." 

The meeting resolved to give the short day a two 
months’ test. If, at the end of that time, the men's 
wages had fallen, or production costs had risen,break- 
ing into the dividends, then they would go back to 
nine hours. 

At the end of the first thirty days every piece 
worker in the plant received a bigger wage than he had 
ever previously earned and, in addition, there was an 
8% saving on production and another wage dividend--the 
best which had yet been declared. 

One of the most important parts of a piano is the 
sounding board, The wood must be exactly seasoned 
and it had always been thought that it had to to made 
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by hand, Seven boards was considered good ten hours' 
work. . The men devised a machine to do the work bet 
ter and quicker than by. hand. The president had it 
built according to their designs, It was shapéd some- 
thing like a banjo--they called it "the banjo." With 
it one man easily turned -out sixteen boards in an 
eight-hour day--boards which were more uniform and in 
every way better than the hand-made ones! 

The spirit of "getting by" dropped out of that 
plant. At one of the meetings a workman suggested 
that the company employ an efficiency engineer to — 
trach better methods, This was startling enough in it- 
self, because the very name "efficiency engireer" is 
anathema to the average union workman--it brings up to 
him only inhuman and unhuman "speeding up," But the 
men took the suggestion seriously. They did not jeer, 
They had open minds, They discussed the possibilities 
until one exasperated spirit burst out: 


"Hell, we have 268 efficiency engineers right here 
now," 

That ended the idea of hiring an outsider, The 
meeting voted to post signs--"We have 268 efficiency _ 


engineers in this plant"--the conservatives ruled out 
the emphatic introduction of the coiner of the slogan 
as tending toward ribaldry. There were 268 employees 
and there were 268 efficiency engineers! 


When business slucked up at the outbreak of the 
war, the men in this piano factory called a meeting to 
determine what was to be done. "Instead of discussing 
rates," 


of in- 


how long the company could continue to pay full 


says “r. Leitch, "the meeting took the attitude 


quiring how little the workers themselves could get on 


with until better times came around." Further: 


First, all the foremen volunteered to reduce their 
own wages twenty-five per cent. for the time being. 
Then the meeting, after debate, decided that it would 
be more economical to work part of the week than to 
reduce the force and they proposed that the factory 
run only during three days of eight hours each. The 
president had to argue against such drastic economy. 
He assured them that they could get along ona four- 
day week. The workmen were not inclined to believe 
him, but, after he produced facts and figures, they 
gave in to the extra day -- to a four-day week. 

The factory went on under the limited schedule un- 
til times began to pick up in 1916. Out of the former 
force 168 men then remained. One hundred had been un- 
able to meet expenses on the reduced wage and moved 
away from the town to take other jobs. They drifted 
off gradually and without disturbing the organization. 
As business began to liven, the president brought be- 
fore the meeting the question of hiring additional men. 


He was opposed. The workers declared that for the 
present they could attend to everything and it would 
be time enough to talk of hiring new hands when they 


had more 
is still 
the time 
a larger 
the work 


than they could do. Business increased; it 
increasing but more men were not hired. At 
of writing this account, the factory is doing 
business than at any time in its history and 
is being done by 168 men. 

of industrial 


of the introduction 


Democracy in an Ohio foundry, 


In, his account 
Mr. Leitch gives an il- 
lustration of how labor troubles are settled under his 
It appears that the owners of this 
had had con- 


system. factory, 


before Mr. Leitch arrived on the scene, 
siderable difficulty with their men, who are described 
"rudimentary," with "sim- 
After Mr. Leitch's 


“with the ardor of 


by him as "rough men," and 


ple, single-track minds." system 
had been adopted, they took to it 


children starting a new game," However: 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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BUICK 
CHALMERS 
COLE 
DODGE 
MAXWELL 
MERCER 
NASH 
OAKLAND 


PIERCE-ARROW 
STUTZ 
STUDEBAKER 


WHITE 
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James Watt 
Had the Right Idea 


B rmatidlaapetrag the wonderful power of 
steam was only one of James Watt’s contri- 
His genius revolutionized 







butions. to science. 
engine building. 







It was he who, in 1774, circled the engine piston 
with a flexible band of metal—to stop the leaking 
power. Pistons had always been “packed” with 
hemp—a flimsy makeshift. 















In these early days, the metal 
rings were hammered by hand 
to get permanent, equal pressure 
against the cylinder walls. 







American 


Hammered. 


Piston Rings 


are hammered by machinery to 
obtain absolute accuracy, for 
modern motor construction. 










But they retain the basic ham- 
mering principle —tried . and 
proved in spite of fad or fancy. 







They are fundamentally. right. 











NE-PIECE rings are now chosen more than all others by motor car , 
manufacturers for standard equipment. 


American Hammered Piston Rings are one-piece. 
added strength and wearing quality, with minimum breakage. 


Under all conditions of speed, temperature and high pressure in the com- 
bustion chamber, American rings will retain their tension, and are /eakless. 


In buying rings for replacement, insist on American Hammered Piston : 


Rings. 


preference of leading automobile engineers. 


You can then be 


Look 


American Hammered Piston Ring Company 














Their simplicity means 
. 
.t 
} 










sure of the same high quality that has earned the 








for the hammer trade mark. 
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Baltimore, Maryland 
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When Your Workers 


Do you know, from your own experience, what 
this means? Its effect on your business? 

Your output keeps hitting new high figures, and 
as for quality, you don’t need to give it a thought. 
You know it’s at the highest notch, and will stay right 
there, because every man on the payroll is making it 
his particular business to see that it stays there. 

Here at Hammermill are men whose chosen work 
is the making cf paper, and whose pride is the mak- 
ing of good paper. 

Some of these men came to us twenty-one years 
ago, and joined hands with us in the production of 
the first carload of paper that bore the Hammermill 
watermark. 

Sons and daughters of these men are working with 
us today. They come to us because what they hear 
of Hammermill in their homes makes them think 
it is a good place to spend their working hours. They 
soon discover why there is a real joy and a real satis- 
faction in the work at Hammermill. They find that 
promotions are made within the plant, from the ranks 
of the workers, and that Hammermill employees 
share in the profits of the business. 
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Look for this watermark = it ts our word of honor to the publie 
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They learn that each one has his impcrtant part 
in a great industry, and that all of us, here at Ham- 
mermill, take equal pride in maintaining the quality 
of the paper that bears our watermark. 

The cleanness of Hammermill Bond, its crispness 
and toughness, its perfect surface for writing, typing, 
and printing, result from constant watchfulness by 
every worker at Hammermill, keen attention, by each 
and all, to every minute detail that enters into the 
making of good paper. 

Because our workers at Hammermill] take pride 
in their work we say,to you, ‘“This watermark is our 
word of honor to the public,’’ feeling confident that 
our product cannot fail to justify our assertion. 

The spirit of the mill stands back of our word of 
honor. Because the hearts of a thousand workmen 
arein their work, Hammermill Bond has the depend- 
able quality that makes it a standard of value by which 
other papers are measured. This quality has made it 
the most widely-used paper in the world. 
























HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY Erie, Pa. 








Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 
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“ The Utility Business Paper” 

















































: HIS Writing 
TABLET is 
Preferred by Millions 


Persons of 300d taste and 
judgment prefer the HYTONE 
Tablet for all correspondence 
uses. It is convenient, correct, 
compact—and comes in all popu- 
lar sizes, ruled and unruled. 


HYTONE Envelopes in ap- 


propriate sizes and modish styles 
to match the Writing, Tablets. 


Hy TONE enhances the 
pleasure and ease of letter- 
writing. The tablets are 10c 
wherever fine stationery is sold. 
If unable to secure from your 
stationer, send 10c in stamps to 
us for sample. 


WESTERN TABLET & 
STATIONERY COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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A few could not shake off the old 
"hold-up" spirit. They saw in the new 
order of things a chance to "fake." Six 
men working at a 4§ cent piece rate 
waited upon the superintendent; they 
insisted on a raise to six cents; other- 
wise they would quit. Answered the su- 
perintendent: 

"This is out of my hands now. If 
your rates are not right tell your rep- 
resentatives about them and the House 
of Representatives will appoint a con- 
mittee to see that you get what is com- 
ine to you.” 

The kickers did not like that idea. 
Complained their ieader: 

“What does the House of Representa- 
tives know about this? We know what our 
rates are, what our work is, and how 
much we ought to gst for it.” 

The superintendent absolutely re- 
fused to exceed his authority. The dis- 
satisfied men would not appeal so the 
superintendent himself explained the 
situation to the Speaker of the House 
who at once convened a session and ap- 
pointed an investigating committee. This 
committee oxamined the work and the 
men. They trought ina finding that 
the six cent rate had not been asked 
for in order to bring up wages but that 
the kickers had talcuiated that at six 
cents they could do less work than be- 
fore and earn the same total amount of 


money. ‘thus the increase would retsrd 
and not stizxulate production. The wen 
were caught at their own game. They 
were caught trying to hoodwink their 


fellows. _ 

Strangely enough the protestors did 
not quit when the adverse verdict -was 
handed down, Instead they went really 
to work, exerted themselves, and earned 
high wages. . 

The quantity and quality of the pro- 
duction of the whole foundry began to 
increase with the very first month's 
operetions. The dividend for the first 
thirty days was 6% and at the end of 
three months, the workers had increased 
it to 10% They did this by working 
together. They fourd that dividends 
came from following the principles of 
the Business Policy they had adopted -- 
that the policy was not a mere collec- 
tion of words, tut a living thing, to 
which they might turn for advice at any 
hour of the day. 

Another illustration of the workings 
of industrial democracy at this foundry 
shows how the men as a result of their 
association in the government of the in- 
stitution became better acquainted and 


began to take an interest in each other 


We read: 


announced a repre=- 
"He is a 


"Jimny is sick," 
sentutive at a House mectins. 
good fellow and he isn't earnings any- 
thing. He has a big fanuily and he 
hasn't had a chance to lay very much 
by. Let's take up a collection and send 
him some money.” 

Another member thought that it would 
not be right to i up a collection 


because then Jimmy mivhi feel that he 
was getting charity and anyhow any 
workman who fell sick should have an 


equal chance and it might be that when 
an unpopular man was in a bad way no- 
body would “chip in" for him, 

t% of this discussion grew a mutual 
benefit association, The company had 
looked after its men when they were ill 
but they could not Imow all of then 
and the workers themselves--that is the 
better class--did not like the idea of 
receiving charity, They wanted to stand 
on their owm feet. The House comnittee 
took actusrial advice and worked out a 








plen to provide in advance for any 
trouble that might come to any man-=~ 
including both health and life in. 
surance in the scheme, They devised a 
schedule -of deductions from the divi. 
dends and absolutely forbade the taking 
up of a public subscription for 4 
worker, Any one on the pay roll might 
elect the sort of insurance that he 
fancied. For 1% off his dividend check 
he might have insurance equal to his 
anmual earnings. Thus they accomplished 
insurance without cutting in on the pay 
envelopes---which always comeS hard to 
a workman, And they were the happier 
for doing the insuring themselves, 


Mr. Leitch began to ponder on the 
between capital and labor 
when as a very young man in Chicago he 
‘was employed by P. D. Armour to drive 
and hg 
kept up the study ever 
of his 


relations 


cattle about the stock yards, 
seems to have 


since, Here are some con= 


clusions: 

Strikes are culminations of ill-will, 
Take the 
of them 


Look at them from that angle. 
$28 strikes in New York; 270 
were for wages, 26 for union recogni- 
tion, 13 for shorter hours, and 5 for 
bad .working conditions, Those for bad 
working conditions may be dismissed at 
once; the employer who will not volun- 
tarily provide a decent working place 
is to be considered as an industrial 
outlaw, a menace to the commnity, and 
to be treated as such, The wages ani 
the hours are matters of easy adjust- 
ment, if there is a mutual interest and 
understandins between the parties, If 
the employer and the employee are work- 
ing together the efficiency of the wit 
will be so great that wages can be paid 
with respect not to the market rate,but 
to the productive power, This produc- 
tive power will be so high that wages 
will always be far in excess of the 
market figure and a continuous balance 
between wage and profit can be main- 


tained. This eliminates wage disputes. 
By’ the same token, hours adjust them- 
selves; the mtual_ spirit of fairness 


will regulate the hours by what the job 
requires, These questions out of the 
way, union recognition becomes a purely 
personal matter. If the employer and 
the employee have a convenient and just 
means for settling differences as they 
arise,it is small matter whether or not 
the union be recognized.For the workers 
in fairness, altho union members, will 
not countenance any unjust interference 
by the union. 

Unions were created to gain justice 
for the working man, When they make un- 
just demands, as sometimes they do, the 
cause will be found in the existing ill. 
will of the people responding to dema- 
goguery. I have yet to discover a case 
of union interference sanctioned or up- 
held by the workers where there were not 


already discontent and trouble. Get 
these positions in rind. If the om- 
ployer thinks of workers merely as 

rentable commodities, the employee will 
think of him only as a rent payer and 
will be glad to have the assistance of 
a union business agent to raise the 


If, however, there is a 
common feeling of co-operation instead 
of competition, there will be no room 
for any one who tends to disturb that 
co-operation. 


renting terms. 


Mr. Leitch's "industrial democracies," 
we are told, are being tried out in in- 
creasing numbers throughout the United 


States. 
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Buy American-Made Toys 


- &§ ANTA CLAUS—the good American that he is—this 

year has turned to Uncle Sam for his toys. In fact the 
pair of them have been working together for months and 
months for our American kiddies. 













They have planned and arranged and built really 
wonderful things. They are original—there is a host of 
new toy ideas. 


They are conceived and built by American men and 
women—they are not the thoughts or work of foreign 
countries. 
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American-made toys are best for the children because 
each toy is perfect. The design is right, the craftsmanship 
is careful—there are more to pick and choose from. They 
are educational—they are amusing. 





Patronize the 
toy store that dis- This Christmas make children happier with American- 
plays these signs made toys. 

This season—this coming New Year—resolve to support 
American industries—to protect American trade. 









Patronize the toy store that shows the circle of Uncle 
Sam and the laughing, happy children. You will find there 
the greatest assortment of Christmas and all-year-round 
toys—the best ones, too. 













This space is contributed to the cause of American industries 
by the Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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The Natural Way of Figuring i 


HE whole world’s figuring is done with but 10 
numerals. That’s all there are. The 10 speak 
all languages—answer all problems. The Sundstrand 
has but 10 keys, one for each numeral. It needs 


That's why. the Sundstrand handles-every variety of 
figure‘work faster and easier. 10°keys are enough! 
Because of the compact, logical arrangement of the 
keyboard, and the rapid touch system, it operates as 
you would write, one hand doing it all. It’s the 
natural way of figuring. Hence the easy speed. 
. Always accurate and willing. There is not a single 
superfluous part. Carry it to your work, on‘desk, or 
shop bench. It prints in plain sight. Hundreds of 
big, modern business concerns have used them for 
years. You, too, can benefit by the Sundstrand per- 
fected 10 key principle. 


~See the Sundstrand man. He'll be calling soon. 
Have him explain the exclusive Sundstrand features, 
rinting on back stroke of the handle—correcting after 
Gaede is pulled forward—multiplying beyond the 
number of columns in the machine—and others. 


Have him tell you of the many savings you can get 
from the 10: key Sundstrand. 


Meantime, don’t forget the booklet. It’s worth read- 
ing. A note on your letterhead brings it. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co. 


Factories and General Offices : 


2500 Eleventh St., Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sales offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities < 


ADDING MACHINE 


1234507890 
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. THAT: PHANTOM YANKEE ARMY 
ON THE VERDUN FRONT 


MONG THE STORIES now coming to 
light of feats performed | in 
the late mix-up in Europe, one 
of the most interesting is thé-account 
of a handful of American intelligence 
officers who kept five crack German 
divisions on. their toes for several 
days, momentarily expecting. an attack 
from an army that , never materialized 
for the ‘exceklertt!: reason’ ‘that. it did 
not exist. The "X Army", as it was 
called, “functioned” during the Meuse- 
“Argonne battle last fall in’ the Etain 
“region just east.of Verdun. The de- 
tails of its operations are set out in 


the New York "Tribune”™ as follows: 


Five fresh divisions had been 
placed by the Germans on the Etain 
line. These constituted their last and 
finest reservoir of available divi- 
sions. The Americans realized that 
the minute the Germans decided that 
this was not a danger point, any or 
ell of the five divisions could be 
withdrawn, replaced by exhausted and 
fragmentary divisions coming from the 
battlefronts, and that the appearance 
of the fresh troops on line west of 
the Meuse would have a tremendous ef- 
fect on the American offensive. 

The X army was assigned to a front 
from Bezonvaux to Fresnes. Captain 
Charles. H. Matz, of Hubbard Woods, Ill, 
was commander in chief. Captain Willian 
H. Dearden, of Springfield, Mass., and 
Washington, D. C., was chief of staff. 
Lieutenant John H. Graham, of Lexington, 
Va., was chief of "troop. movements"; 
Captain 0. W. Neidert was in charge of 
G-1, or administration, and Lieutenant 
H. T. Griswold, of Old Lyme, Conn., was 
chief of artillery. The staff of the 
X army were all members of the intelli- 
gence section of the First Army and, of 
course, before beginning operations had 
secured the consent of their chief, 
Colonel Willey Howell. 

The wireless and the telephone were 
freely used to convince the Germans that 
the Americans were preparing for an at- 
tack in the :Etain sector. To make sure 
that the Germans would be able to 
"break into" the code used, the Ameri- 
cans furnished them with a satisfactory 


Yin wireless station of the X army 
was established in a clump of woods 
near Verdun and was christened “head- 
quarters of the X army." This station 
functioned until the end of the game, 
all "orders" to the army going out fron 
this place by wireless. Soon after the 
station began working, the Germans lo- 
cated its whereabouts and frequently 
shelled ‘the woods and vicinity, appar- 
ently in hopes of breaking up the radio 
of this latest of annoyances. 

The X army also had a portable radio 
station, which moved about and repre- 
sented itself as a_ different station 
every day or two. 

The sector in which the X army was 
at work was directly under command of 
the 35d French Corps, and the roving 
wireless station caused considerable 
excitement among the French soldiers, 
as it sent messages to make the enemy 
believe that several fresh’ Auwerican 
divisions had moved into the area. The 
French, unaware of the plans of the X 
arny staff, at times thought the Ameri- 
cans had lost all sense of reason and 
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’Are You Learn 
TAUCTIO 


What ure these hands worth? 


O YOU know exactly how to bid? 
three or four on the Ace and King? You can learn 
just what each hand is worth; how to play the 

dummy; how to play defensive hands; and allof therules 

and conventions, if you have the new edition of “Official Rules 
of Card Games”. 250 pages—all about 300 games—all changes— 

Just off the press, for only 20 cents. 


PLAYING 
CARDS 

















expert suggestions. 
the coupon below, if you wish. 


BICYCL 


And the more you learn about card playing, the more you will appre- 
ciate Bicycle Playing Cards. They are standard everywhere, because 
their air-cushion finish which means easy shuffling and accurate dealing, 
and their high quality in every regard, make them entirelysatisfactory 
The large indexes are easily read. Cards are flexible and 
strong—will last a surprisingly long time. Your dealer can supply you. 

Congress Playing Cards are of de luxe quality—for social play, 
Full color art backs, gold edges. 

REVELATION Cards wi!l Tell You! 

Are there any questions regarding health, wealth, love or business, 
that you would like to have answered? If so, you will be delighted 
with the new REVELATION Fortune Telling Cards. 
fascinating as they are mystifying. They tell you about the past, 
present and future in a marvelously accurate manner. 
back in tuck case, 50 cents a deck; colored back design, gold edges, in 
Of your dealer or postpaid. 

Send for This Book Today! 
The New Edition of the “Official Rules of Card Games” 
20 cents postpaid. 
THE U.S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


Cincinnat', U.S.A. or Windsor, Canada 




































telescope case, 70 cents. 
























Cincinna*i,Ohio, U.S.A. 
or Wiudsor, Canada 
Please send postpaid the new “Offi- 
cial Rulesof CardGames”’.| enclose 20c. 
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4q ve comfort 
‘for Qristmas 





=a 


Presidents promote comfort 
and improve the hang of the 
trousers. -No present for. men 
more useful—none more appre- 
ciated—the ideal gift. 


Leading dealers are featuring 
Presidents in attractive gift 
packages. Made from light or 
medium Shirley-woven elastic 
webbing, for dress or business 
wear. Metal parts are brass 
and will not rust. Guarantee 
‘band on each pair. 


Be sure the name ‘‘President”’ 
is on each buckle. It stands 
for comfort, service and satis- 
faction. 


President Suspender Co. 





Shirley, Mass. 





L 








on several oocasions. so- reported the 
wireless plants. 

In addition to the wireless, the x 
army also had in operation,on the front 
between Bezonvaux and Fresnes, a tele- 
phone squad--a careless squad,which set 
up telephone stations here and there 
and sent messages and talked shop and 
gossiped at night about the arrival of 
some old friend from America with such 
and such an outfit. 

The X army .telephone squad . took no 
chances that the Germans might not hear 
the conversations the Americans desired 
then to record. They deliberately 
grounded their wires so the enemy could 
"listen in," ‘arid ~ cravled out into io 
Men's Land in the darlmess and _ hooked 
one of .the American wires over on toa 
German barbed wire in front of an aban- 
doned trench systemé ot ; 

Two days after the X army began func- 
tioning the results began to be notice- 


-able, the nervousness on the part of 


the Germans being exhibited in many 


“ways, the enemy first sending over a 


large number of airplanes to make re- 
connoissances. The Germans also began 
a series of trench raids to obtain pris- 
oners for the purpose of identifying 


-units of the forces opposite them. Ger- 


man prisoners captured by. the French 
told of wild alarms in the night on the 
part of. the German. forces; hurried re- 
inforcements of the main line of re- 
sistance and various other, movements 
which indicated that the enemy was ex- 
erting extreme watchfulness on acccunt 
of the activity of the little army be- 
ing operated by.a handful of Americans, 

When the armistice became effective, 
November 11, the little American myth- 
ical X army still held its ground in 
the field near Verdun,and opposite, five 
crack German divisions stood their guard, 
not even suspecting that they had been 
tricked by a handful of ingenious young 
Yankees, who were delighted at the re- 
sults obtained by their mischievous 
schemes, which had worked so success- 
fully in deceiving the wise old German 
veterans of a five-year war. 


SENATOR POINDEXTER , WHO 
WANTS TO BE PRESIDENT 

HEN A MAN ASPIRES TO BE 

PRESIDENT of these United 

States he seldom comes out 
"right off the reel" and says so. He 
usually lets his friends start some- 
thing. This makes it appear that when 
he finally does toss his “hat in the 
ring" it is only because the demand for 
him is so great no patriot could do 
otherwise. But this is not the method 
chosen by Senator Poindexter of Wash- 
ington. The Senator is a blunt and 
outspoken man, according to C. C.Brain- 
erd, writing in the Brooklyn "Eagle," 
and he believes in direct methods. "He 
wrote a platform addressed 'To the peo- 
ple of the United States,’ and said that 
he would make an active campaign for 
the Republican nomination. Then he 
signed himself, ‘Respectfully, Miles 
Poindexter.'" He is the first member 
of the Senate openly to annource his 
candidacy, altho we are told there are 
@ number of men in that body right now 


who would lend a nct unwilling ear if 
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LOUDEN 


OVERHEAD CARRYING 


SYSTEM 


SL ST i Sa: 











One Man Dees Three Times the Work of Two Men 


Above illustration shows a $500 Louden Equipment at Northwestern Foundry Co.'s 
‘0. Thi 


plant, 


Ag This equipment is used for handling the “*bull ladle” carrying molten 


metal direct irom cupola to forms on pouring floor, One man carries three times as 
much metal every trip as two carried before. It also saves time and labor carrying cast- 


i 
in fa 


from floor to c é arly 
bor alone besides materially spceding up the work and reduc 


aning room and to storeroom. Saves ne tw ts Cort every year 


ccident Lability. 


Giving Satisfactory Service in Every Class of Industry 


JOUDEN EQUIPMENT increases the productive value of labor wherever it is introduced. 
4 It is saving man power and increasing output in scores of establishments, including 
Iron Foundries, Brass Foundries, Textile Mills, Printing Houses, Fruit Houses, Packing Plants, 
Flour Mills, Pickling Plants, Tire Plants, Tractor Factories, Storage Rooms, Railroad Ware- 
houses, Automobile Factories, Garages, Machine Shops, Assembling Plants, etc. 


Meets Every Conveying Need from 40 Pounds to Two Tons 

Whether handling coal and ashes for the boiler room or trans- 
porting materials, machinery parts or finished product in the 
factory, Louden Equipment is equally efficient—handles forty 
pounds or two tons with equal safety and expedition. Tracks 


and carriers go everywhere—pick up and deposit loads 


cactly 


where wanted—keep floors and aisles clear. 
What It is Doing for Others It Will Do for You 


“We are using Louden Overhead Car- 

ing Equipment throughout our factory 

for carrying scrap material such as bor- 

ings and turning shavings from machines 

direct to railroad cars. Since installing 

your equipment one man does the work 
of taree men and in half the time.” 
WINsLOow Bros. Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 


“We are glad to say that the Louden 
Overhead Carrying System in our factory 
has enabled us to handle several thou- 
sand teet more of material every day, 
with considerably less help and without 
congest than by the old style truck 
system. 

HvuTTIG MANUFACTURING Co, 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Quickly and Easily Installed at Small Cost 
Louden Equipment represents a new and surprisingly simple, 
economical and efficient application of the track and trolley 
method of conveying—different from any other. It is not costly, 
not cumbersome, requires no engineering, no alterations in build- 
ing. Track can be curved cold on the job to meet any service 
requirements from the simplest to the most complicated. 


Permit Our Representative to Show You 

in what manner the Louden System will speed up and lower the 
cost of production in your plant—how it will eliminate: man 
power and largely increase your total output. There may be a 
place in your plant—a department or possibly just one room—where an invest- 
ment of a few hundred dollars would save you thousands every year. We have 
done this for others. Talk it over with our Efficiency man—no cost or obligation 
on your fart, 


Mlustrated Catalog Showing Many Louden Installations Sent Free on Request. Address Main Office 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
(Established 1867) 
&¢9O2 Court Street, Fairfield, lowa 











Branches: St. Paul, Minn., Albany. 
N : 


ew York City 





} y. ¥., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Factory: Guelph, Ontario 























i] At Motor Car Sales G r- 
age, Minneapolis, Minn., 
convey ng engi: | 
0 work bench. 











Gifts that Help 


ENSIBLE gifts, every one 

of them! Gifts that make 
housework easier—that make 
attractive the serving of reg- 
ular meals. Gifts that give 
loyal help when unexpected 
guests arrive. Gifts for young 
and old, single and married. 


And all unusually practical and 
attractive. This is guaranteed by 
the Manning, Bowman trademark 
which careful buyers have depended 
on for half a century. Thousands of 
homes know daily the convenierice 
of Manning, Bowman devices for 
use with electricity, alcohol or on 
an ordinary range. 


Hotakold Vacuum Vessels keep 
liquids cold for 72 hours and hot 
for 24 to 36 hours. Finished in 
nickel plate, silver plate, aluminum 
and in colored enamel to match 
room furnishings. 


For sale at electric shops, department and 
hardware stores, jewelers’ and novelty 
shops. Write for special data. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appoint- 
ments in Nickel Plate, Copper 
and Aluminum. 


somebody should suggest their names in 


connection with the White House. In 
fact,according to Mr. Brainerd, one man 
avers that he has discovered in Wash- 
ington an organization know as _ the 
"Why Not Club," to which every Senator 
is said to belong, the same being ex. 
plained as follows: "Every time a 
Senator walks along Pennsylvania Avenue 
in front of the White House he looks 
through the iron fence, observes the 
beautiful law, the fine shade trees, 
the comfortable dwelling and all the 
dignified ard pleasant environment of 
the Presidency. Then he smoothes his 
west, adjusts his tie, squares his 
shoulders, throws out his chest, thinks 
great thoughts and says to himself, ‘Why 
mot?'" But be all this as it may, the 
fact remains that only Poindexter has 
thus far actually announced his candi- 
dacy. This he did with such good judg- 
ment that the statement thereof? reached 
the newspapers just in time to be pub- 
lished in a Monday morning edition, when 
space was plentiful, owing to Sunday's 
light news, and hence the Senator's 
candidacy landed on the first page 
nearly everywhere. In addition, many 
papers referred thereto editorially, 
commending the Senator on the note of 
“Americanism” struck in his pletforn. 
Thus, "The Senator from Washington is 
an outstanding figure in our national 
politics, and has a background of in- 
dependence of vision in public policies 


that certainly should commend him to 


the people," says the New York "Nail," 
while the Philadelphia "Inquirer" ob 


serves that “there is something re 


freshing just now in the absolute can 
dor of a public man who says what he 
thinks and is willing to fight for his 
principles. It is to be hoped tha 
Poindexter will make all potential can- 
didates take an equally positive 
ground." The Senator's unusual action 
in announcing his ow candidacy is also 
made the subject of much editorial com- 
ment of which the following is typical, 
appearing in the Worcester(Mass.) "Tel- 


" egram:" "Miles Poindexter,United States 


senator from the state of Washington is 
bolder than the Miles of Massachusetts' 
colonial days. He sends no man to make 
proposals for him.....He walks out on 
his own platform end is proud of the 
opportunity as well as the platform." 


Returning to Mr. Brainerd's article 
in the Brooklyn "Eagle," we quote as 
follows from his brief sketch of Mr. 
Poindexter's political career and plat- 


form; (Continued on Page 79. ) 
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BRASS ‘THAT ENDURES 


The durability and beauty of things made of brass depend as much 
upon the quality of the metal as upon the workmanship. 
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Brass can be no better than the Zinc and Copper which 
unite to make it. 


The metallic zinc from our Franklin mines is the purest and most 
uniform known. It gives brass the working qualities and freedom 
from defects that manufacturers of quality products must have to 
maintain the reputation of the goods and the house that makes them. 


Our Franklin mines are but one of our many properties. Zinc 
for brass is but one of our many products. Users of zinc in any form 
will find it an advantage to work with our research department in 
solving any manufacturing problems that may arise. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 
Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Slab Zinc (Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric Acid, 
Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zine Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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Seven schoolhouses 


" SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


FIRE CHIEF 


JOHNNY BURNS HEALTH OFFICER CHIEF OF POLICE 


‘What if he does carry matches in his pocket 


At these officials pledged to make his life 
better and safer! Each man an expert in his 
line! All conscientiously trying to do their duty! 

Who deserves the blame if the boy is killed 
when the schoolhouse burns? 


Out of this whole array of officials it is the fire 
chief who cares most whether the schools, hos- 
pitals, and asylums are safe from fire danger. 


But how seldom do the rest turn to the fire chief 
for advice for making these public institutions safe. 


The fire chief knows there are hundreds of city 
employees in public buildings, dozen of helpless 
patients in hospitals, thousands of school children, 
all in constant danger from fire. 


Consider schools, for’ instance. In spite of 
forbidding boys to carry matches, in spite of end- 
less rules and regulations and all kinds of inspec- 
tions about 2500 school fires occured last year. 

When your school or your hospital or your 
orphanage lies in smoking ruins, with victims 
lying injured or dead, you will see things as the 
fire chief sees them now. 

Your fire chief would have told you, had you 
taken the trouble to ask, that there is one sure 


method of preventing the tragedy—the Automatic 
Sprinkler System. 


With the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System there is a 
watchman at all points, always ready for the emergency. 
When the fire starts the water starts! 


On guard in the hospital laundry, in the hazardous 
kitchen of the orphanage, in the dangerous basement of the 
school there is a never failing sprinkler head ready to open 
at the first sign of fire. 


Until you have this equipment in schools and institu 
tional buildings, don’t feel that you have met your full 
responsibility. 

Don't wait till after the fire to fix the responsibility. Fix 
it today on your own shoulders and have what constitutes 
real safety for the boy. 


With a one cent post card you may save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet that 
tells just what to do? 


Read—“Fire Tragedies ana 
Their Remedy” 


If you feel too indifferent to send 
for this free booklet telling what to 
do, what right have you to blame 
others when a horrible calamity occurs 
in your town? Think of your schools 
and write today, now, for this in- 
tensely interesting booklet. Address 
General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
274 West Exchange Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 





| The State of Washington has honored 
r-with two-terms tn the Senate, 

salese the Presidency should get 

he will hold his seat until 1923. 

e he went. to.the Senate he served 
term in the House of Representatives. 
there identified himself as a Pro- 
sive Republican, attaching himself 

‘that group which originally were 

fied the insurgents. His first term 
the Senate began in.191], and he was 
ted on the Republican ticket. But 

pdid note call himself ‘a Republican 
ng all of that term. 

_Poindexter joined the Progressive 
ty movement in 1912. He was @ 
evelt man of positive convictions, 
Phé aligned himself with the Colonel 

er the famous Republican split at 

cago. * Following that campaign in 
Which Poindexter took the stump for 
Ibosevelt, he changed his political des- 
tion in the Congressional Directory. 
for two' years he set himself down as a 
Progressive, being the only self-de- 
@lared-Progressive in the Senate. After 
#hat ;‘ when the Progressive party disin- 
tegrated,’ Poindexter resumed his ‘status 
@@ & Republican. In 1916, when he was 
feeclected to the Senate, it was as a 
fepublican. 
4- The mere fact that Pointeater be- 
Jonged for atime .to the © Progressive 
rty does not iiake him a radical. In 

t, awhole lot of the Progressive 
platform in 1912 does not sound very 
radical nowadays, when it is réad over 
again. Things have moved forward a good 
deal in the political world since that 
time. But while not a radical, he has 
always been rather loosely bound by 
party ties,as his venture in the Roose- 
yelt campaign shows. He is certainly 
not a Republican standpatter or an old 
guardsman. He represents a species of 
Republicanism that is distinctly West- 
ern in itg’ tendencies and character-- 
just like that of Hiram Johnson or Wil- 
liam Edgar Borah. It is Republicanism 
that often seems heretical to Eastern 
statesmen, but it meets with approval 
west of the Mississippi. 

In presenting himself to the people 
as a Presidential candidate, Poindexter 
is sounding a loud note on the Monroe 
Doctrine and Americanism geneyally. Hi- 
ram Johnson could run just as easily on 
the same platform.Poinderter is against 
the League of Nations. He is for amend- 
ments td the Treaty, which has never 
satisfied him. In fact, even while the 
Treaty was still being negotiated in 
Paris he was raising his voice against 
it. And it is some voice, when lonsed 
in the Senate chamber. It booms and 
echoes. To show how Republicans may 
differ about the Treaty, Sesator Knox 
objected to it because he thought it 
was too severe on Germany, while 
Poindexter denounced it because it was 
not drastic enough. He regards it as a 
soft peace. 

He is for deportation of alien slack- 
ers. He is against revolutionary com- 
munism, anarchy and Reds generally. He 
is against the radical Labor’ leaders, 
and is denouncing their threat to tie 
up transportation unless the roads are 
nationalized, which he says would be 
government by terror. He is against 
policemen joining labor unions. He de- 
clares that both Capital and Labor must 
be subject to the rule of the people. He 
maintains the right of a man to join a 
labor union or stay out of it, and to 
be allowed to work under either condi- 
tion. He is against- internationalian.' 
He would reduce direct taxes and raise 
the tariff. He is against American par 
ticipation in controversies between 
foreign countries. He would bring Mex- 
ico up with a round turn and he would 
assert the Monroe Doctrine up to the 
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A gift that will save 
steps for HER 


Make this Christmas mark a decrease in your 
wife’s daily burden. An Armstrong Table Stove 
will save her much traveling between dining room 
and kitchen. 


You see, it cooks three things at once—all the 
hot dishes of the meal—right on the table. 


It’s a good-looking, well-built article of table 
ware. The stove is heavily nickeled steel and the 
cooking utensils are aluminum, fitted with strong 
ebonized handles guaranteed never to pull out. 
The tilting connection plug eliminates the friction 
of ordinary plug connections. Makes heat control 
easy. No burning of fingers—no spilling of foods 
on the table. It uses but little electricity. 


There’s a dealer near you who will gladly 
demonstrate the Armstrong Table Stove. Price 
$12.50 at your dealer’s, or express prepaid from 


Cooks ‘3, The Standard Stamping Company 
Ghings 


at Once 


Huntington, West Virginia 


ARMSTRONG Z430E 
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Your WDC Pipe is bound to 
break in sweet and mellow, 

because it was made of spec. 
i uth seasoned French 
briar. It is unsurpassed in 


workmanship because it was 


fashioned by contented, self- 


ggreceed workmen. And for 
ese reasons it will give you 
the better kind of smole. All 
good dealers sell WDC Pipes 
in your size and shape, and 
at your price. 

WM. DEMUTH & CO., NEW YorRK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES 





“Everything that Senator Poindexter 
doos he does seriously,” says wm, 
Brainerd, in a few personal glimpses of 
the Washington Senator. . Not only is he 


a serious man but rather solemn as well], 


little given to jest and “a poor hand 
at subtlety." Naturally, under these 
circumstances, he takes his candidacy 
seriously. We read further 

Poindexter is a good campaigner. fe 
can make himself heard in any hall in 
the United States. He does not possess 
any graces of oratory, but he hammers 
away with greet earnestness at whatever 
subject he tackles. When he is against 
a thing he does not favor halfway 
methods; he is utterly against it. fe 
is often prone to become denunciatory 
in his opposition to things. As a stump 
speaker he never appears to display 
much versonal magnetism, but to some 
extent he makes up for the lack of it 
by his downright methods of attack. 

Poindexter is 51 years old, more 
than 6 feet in height and broad 
shouldered. His physique is as powerful 
as his voice. He was born in Memphis, 
Tenn. , and was educated for the law in 
Virginie. Then he headed West, estab- 
lishing himself.in Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton,;- when he was 23 years old. He had 
only been there a year when he became 
a county prosecutor, showing that his 
political bent asserted itself early. 
He spent several years as a prosecutor 
in two different counties and was then 
elected to the Superior Court of Wash- 
ington, from which he later went to 
Congress. His home is in Bpokane. 


A NOVELIST-NATURALIST 
WHO UPSETS OLD IDEAS 

ROBABLY MOST PEOPLE, if asked to 

assign a place to the bat in the 

scale of mammalian life, would 
put the uncanny little beast quite near 
the bottom. Certainly few would think 
of placing it right after man. But that 
is one of the several unusual things 
done by W. H. Hudson, the well-knom 
English naturalist and author, in his 
volume, "The Book Of A Naturalist," 
(The Doran Company, New York). He ex- 
plains that the bat is anatomically re- 
lated to the lemur, which is a species 
of monkey and hence in the class of 
animals usually placed next to man. So 
when one is considering the mammalia of 
a region where monkeys do not abound 
and bats do, such, for instance, as the 
British Isles, the bat is entitled to 
be placed at the head of the list of 
animals, declares Mr. Hudson. The au- 
thor admits the discrepancy of this 
classification,as viewed by the average 
man. "It would have been more agreeable 
to the general reader," he says, "if he 
could have led off with some imposing 
beast, the wild boar, the white cattle 
of Chillingham, or the roaring stag 


with his grand entlers." The naturalist 
(Continued on Page 83.) 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 To 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
4ND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 





THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX COUPE IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND FNGINE 





ERHAPS no other Oakland model so 

impressively confirms the rightness of 
Oakland Sensible Six construction as this 
competent four passenger Coupe. Fitted 
with refinements such as usually are found 
only in the costliest cars, affording maximum 
comfort and shelter in every season, it com- 
bines these desirable advantages with service- 
ability of the most practical kind. It is 
ideally the car for small families of three or 
four, for the shopping and social purposes 
of women, for the varied uses of business 
and professional men. Because of the 
marked efficiency of its reliable chassis, and 
the unusual strength and lightness of its 
construction, its exceptional performing, 
handling and riding qualities are delivered 
at extremely reasonable cost. 





Tourine Car, $1075, RoapsTer, $1075; Coupe, $1825; Four Door SEpan, $1825 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mica. Apoprrional. For Wire Waee. Equiruent, $75 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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—= profound good will felt 

everywhere for Buda engines 

rests less upon spectacular indi- 
hor 


vidual performance than upon 
sustained competence in 
routine tasks. 


In such diverse fields as those 
embraced by the truck, tractor 
and passenger car industries, 
Buda engines invariably are 
described as dependable by 
their owners. 


That this freedom from me- 
chanical trouble isa recognized 
characteristic of Buda construc- 
tion is shown by the high char- 
acter of the steadily growing 
list of manufacturers adopting 
Buda engines as standard equip- 
ment. 


As built today, Buda engines 
are the mature and proven 
product of 38 years’ experience 
in the manufacturing and 
engineering field. 


Tue Bupa Company, Harvey (GSi8?), Tinois 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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continues with one of those bits of 


fancy that make this particular book on 
natural history so readable. If man 
would rather have a more illustrious 
animal than the bat at the head of the 
procession following himself, he says, 
in effect, how about the creatures fol- 
lowing the bat---- 


"Imagine the effect of this modern 
‘rearrangement of the mammals on the man- 
mals if they knew. The white bull of 
Chillingham would shake his frowning 
front and the stag his branching ant- 
lers in scorn; the wolf, in spite of 
being extinct, would howl; the British 
seal bark; the wild cat snarl, and the 
badger make free use of his most under- 
ground expressions of rage at such an 
insult, rabbit and hare would exchange 
looks of astonishment and apprehension; 
the hedgehog would roll himself into a 
ball with disgust; the mole sink back 
into his runs; the fox smile sardoni- 
cally; and the whole concourse, turning 
their backs on the contemptible leader 
thrust on them, would march off in the 
opposite direction." 


After having said all this,Mr Hudson 
goes to show that after all the bat is 
really a very wonderful animal, and that 
it would seem there are reasons other 
than that of its merely being anatomi- 
cally related to the monkeys which 
should entitle it to respect. For one 
thing, its bird-like proclivities are 
rather remarkable for a mammal. dow to 
make such a creature fly like a bird 
furnished Nature a pretty problem, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hudson. But she solved 
it efficiently, it appears, just as she 
did when she worked on the snake idea 
and had to deal with a vertebrate with- 
out any organs of progression and yet 
designed to get about freely. She 
solved the snake problem by means of 
the rib and the scale and now has her 
"tree-sneke with a cylindrical body two 
yards long and no thicker than a man's 
middle finger, green as a green leaf 
and smooth es ivory, going as freely 
about in a tree as a cat or a monkey." 


Further: 


"Her subtle trick, in the case of 
the bat, was to reverse the process 
followed in building up the bird; to 
suspend her beast head down by the toes 
instead of making him perch with his 
head up to keep it cool; to neglect the 
vision altogether as of little or no 
account; and, on the other hand, in- 
stead of the light, hard, nerveless 
feather wings, to make the flying appa- 
ratus the most sensitive thing in Ne- 
ture, barring the antennee of insects; 
abed and field of nerves, so closely 
placed as to give the membrane the ap- 
pearance of the finest, softest shot 
silk. The brains of the creature, as 
it were, are carried spread out on its 
wings, and so exquisitely delicate is 
the sensitiveness of these parts that 
in comparison our finger-tips are no 
more quick of feeling than the thick 
tough hide of some lumbering pachydern. 

"I have handled scores of bats in my 
time, and have never had-one in my hand 
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UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND 
PROPELLER SHAFTS 


Cocotacs handling of the clutch racks the entire car. 
Especially do these stresses fall upon the universal joints of the 
propeller shaft. Only the strongest of steel, worked with the 





utmost precision, can survive. 

Since 1904 SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINTS and PROPELLER 

SHAFTS have rendered quiet, efficient, enduring service—out- 

lasting the finest cars. Today over one hundred of the leading 

makes ‘of automobiles and trucks are SPICER equipped. 

Genuine SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINTS bear the SPICER name on the flange. 
SPICER MFG. CORPORATION 


SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The Passenger Car: Number Eleven 
of a series of SPICER advertisements 
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‘It Clamps Everywhere’ 


NEW, wonderful, convenient lamp that youcan attach 
any where—to bed, shaving mirror, table, desk or chair. 
Throws a clear mellow light, not too glaring—exactly 
where you need it most. It does not strain the eve. It 
euts the lighting cost. 
Gripping clamp is felt-faced and camot scratch. Compact 
- and durable—made of solid brass—guaranteed tor five years. 
S..W. FARBER, 141-151 SO. FIFTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Adj C 
J A EARBERWARE PRODUCT 
Ask at the store where you a i re) ae in U. 8. A.. complete with 8 foot silk 


ara 
ally trade for Adjusto-Lite. If cord, plug and socket. Brush Brass finish, 
they don’t carryit order direct. $6, Statuary Bronze or Nickel! finish, $5.35. 





















Beautiful, Enduring and Expressive 
Are the monuments built of GEORGIA MARBLE. The 


crystals interlock and support each other, leaving no pores 
or unoccupied spaces, giving it power to resist the weather- 
ing effects of climate. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


Is wholiy free from the defects of soft granular marble, which so easily 
stain and decay, and is accepted by sculptors and architects as uniform 
in tecture, non-porous, durable and best weathering stone known. 


Some of the finest monuments, memorials and public buildings in this 
country owe their strength and beauty to GEORGIA MARBLE. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
TATE, GA. 


(The McKinley Birthplace Simaveal: Niles, Ohio, including 
heroie statue of McKinley, is built of GEORGIA MARBLE.) 


















without being struck by its shrinking, 
shivering motions, the tremors that 
passed over it like wave foll 

wave, and it seemed to me that the 
touch of e soft finger-tip on its wing 
was to the bet like a blow of a cheese. 
or bread-greter on his naked body toa 


a 


man 


Mr udsor furnishes an illustration 
of how the bat uses these sensitive 
wings to avoid danger moe when he wag 
out walking two bets fiying about took 
it into their heads to desh at him as 
if threatening to strike, apparently 
being excited by the oceilor of his cap 


He ,says: 

“Again and again I waved ay stick 
over my head on seeing one approach, but 
it had not the slightest effect---the 
bat would duck past it and pass ovér ay 
cap, just grazing “it boldly as éver. 
Then I thought ‘of'a way to frichten 
them. - My cane was a slim pliable one, 
which gave me no support, and Wes used 
merely to have something *in my hand-2-. 
thin: little: cane-such as-soldiers carry 


in their hands off duty. Holding it 
above my head, I caused it to spin 
round so rapidly thet it was "© longer 
& cane in appearance, but «4 funnel. 


shaped mist moving with and above. me as 
I walked. ‘Now, vou little rascal ,'said 
I, chuckling to myself as the bat cane; 
then making the usual quick circle he 
dashed down through the side of the 
misty obstruction, made his demonstra - 
tion over my cap, and passed out on the 
other side. I could hardly credit the 
evidence of my own eyes, and thought he 
had escaped a blow by pure luck, and 
that if he attempted it a second tim 
he would certainly be killed. I didn't 
want to kill him, but the thing was 
really too remarkable to be left in 
doubt, and so I resumed the whirling 
of the stick over my head, andin ane 
other moment the second bat came along, 
and, like the first, dashed down at ny 
cap, passing in and out of the vortex 
with perfect ease and safety- Again and 
again they doubled back and repeated 
the action without touching the stick, 
and after witnessing it a dozen or fif- 
teen times I could still hardly believe 
that their escape from injury was any- 
thing but pure chance." 


Mr. Hudson devotes two or _ three 
chapters of his book to a discussion of 
the dog. What he says about this ani- 
mal in the chapter entitled "The Great 
Dog Superstition," is as unusual as his 
remarks regarding the bat. Briefly,one 
gets the impression that he has no 
great admiration for man's canine 
friend. He mentions a number of other 
animals which, in his opinion, would be 
superior as pets and companions of hu- 
man beings. We read: 

"The qualities which make the dog 


valuable to us now formed no part of 
its original character; it is valuable 


chiefly for its various instinctive 


tendencies, and these are a leter 
growth and purely the result of indi- 
vidual spontaneous variations, and of 
man's unconscious selection. The dog's 
affection for his master -- the anxiety 
to be constantly with and to be noticed 
and caressed by him, the impatience at 
his absence and grief at his loss, and 
the courage to defend him and his house 
and his belongings from strangers 
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‘ghis affection of which we” Bre ~accus- 
to think so highly, regarding it 
s something unique in Nature, is in 
reality a very small and a very low 
thing; and by low is ‘here ‘meant common! 
in the animal world, for it exists ina 
great many, probably in a large major- 
ity, of mammalian brains in every order 
and every femily." 


The naturalist states~ further that 
the attachment tor man that may be de- 
veloped in animals is ‘not confined to 
memelians alone. He illustrates by 
narrating a story about a teal duck 
which was wounded and carried to the 
home of a friend,.of his, : where it be- 
came & great pet ea: 


"The captive was turned into a 
courtyard and its wants attended to; it 
soon grev accustomed to its new mode of 
existence, and furthermore became 
strongly attached to all the members of 
the family, seeking for them in the 
rooms when it felt lonely, and always 
exhibiting distress of mind and anger 
in the presence of strangers. Whena 
cat or dog was fondled in its presence 
it would run to the spot, administer a 
few vindictive blows to the animal with 
its soft bill, and solicit a caress for 
itself. The most curious thing in its 
history was that it took a ‘special lik- 
ing to its captor, and singled him out 
ifor its most marked attentions. When he 


twent away to business in the morning 


the teal would.acgcompany him to the 
street door to see him off, returning 


afterwards contentedly to the yard; and . 


in the afternoon it would again repair 
to the door, always left open, and 
standing composedly on the middle of 
the step wait its master's return -- 
for this teal took count of time. If, 
while it stood there watching the road, 
a stranger came fy it would open its 
beak and hiss and strike’ at his legs, 


showing as much suspicion and ‘sense of 


proprietorship’ asa Gog does when it 
barks and snaps at a visitor. Its own- 
er's arrival would be greeted with deme 
onstrations of affection and joy, and 
following him into the house it would 
spend an hour or two very happily if 
allowed to sit on his feet, or nestling 
close against them on the hearth-rug." 


Man made a companion of the dog a 
long time ago. It is Mr. Hudson's opin- 
ion, however, that if he did not have 
him he would not select the dog to be 
his favorite now. "There is nothing in 
him to attract," he says, "but much to 
repel, In a state of nature he is an 
animal of disgusting habits,with a vul- 
ture-like preference for dead and de- 
composing meat. Cowardly he also is, 
yet when unopposed displays a- . bleod+ 
thirstiness almost without a parallel 


among true beasts of prey. Nor does he’ 
4 


possess any compensating beauty or sa~ 
gacity, and compared with many carni- 
vores he is neither sharp-sighted nor 


fleet of foot." He contimes: 


"Out of this same coarse material 
man, unconsciously imitating . Nature's 
method, has fashioned his favorite; or 
rather, since the dog has become so di- 
vergent in his keeping, his. large group 
of favorites, with their various forms 
and propensities. Only now, too late by 
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-sThe Christmas Ciit De Luxe 


WARD'S 
_PAR ADISE FRUIT 
CAKE 


? 
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SURPRISE en lowe yor fiend by ro Every 
woman will accept one of these de luxe cakes as a 
welcome change from candy, fruit or flowers. Men 
will appreciate a Paradise Fruit Cake far more than 
they will cigars or books. 


Delicious and different and truly the last word in the art of 
cake making. Made from the highest grade ‘materials including 


choicest — from every . nuts, spices, butter, 
milk and Tango ndadeicly teats 80 dit won't Inst 
long. Don t fail vey egmmcey cos Ae dinner. 


Put up like high-grade At your dealers or sent 
confectionery... Wrappedin by usanywhere in the United 
2 beautifully decorated tin States parcel post or express 
box lined with lace paper and prepaid, on receipt of post- 
doily. office money-order. 






























nie Fruit Cake ee ee 
5 pounds net—is Made by** WARD'S, 
a tii size the world’s greatest 


. measuring 
more than 10inchesindi- bakers, in their world- 
ameter. Price $5.00cach. famous sanitary beheries. 


WARD BAKING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Brooklyn Pittsburgh 
Newark Baltimore 
Boston Cleveland 
Providence 
ke OE a 
































ie OLLARS 


-Starched or soft, afford, with 
good value, correct style and 
uncommonly long service 
Cluett, Peabody &. Co. Inc. ~ Troy ro | 
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From the Time of the Pharaohs 
To Your Shave This Morning 


A In the VIIth Egyptian Room of the Metropolitan Museum 
hsm of Art, New York, there are two razors belonging to the 
j time of the XVIIIth Dynasty (1580 B. C.). 

Eygptians of that period shaved not only the face, but 
the entire head. The man being shaved squatted upon his 
haunches; the barber had the chair. And the razor then used 
was the regular razor used by every barber today. 

Think of the many different sorts of razors which must 
have been invented, used for a time, and then dropped even 
from the long memory of History in the course of those 
3499 years. 

Those. ancient razors were single-bladed like Genco Razors 
of today. Barbers still use only this one type, because they 
know, and will tell you if asked, that any blade must be 
stropped to deliver a perfect shave. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 


Three features make stropping it as simple as breathing. 
Its broad back, its carefully concaved surface, and the impor- 
tant bevel just behind the edge prepare each GENCO to lie 
against the strop at the correct angle. A few easy strokes 
and there’s that keen, smoothly-cutting edge which every bar- 
ber knows he must have. 

Yow-save time. You save money. You begin the day with 
the sort of cool shave that quickens your step and mind. You 
need a regular razor for a real shave. 

Your dealer will show you the three Genco features. Look 
at the heautiful steel in each of our razors. We stand solidly 
behind each —*‘ Genco Razors must make good or we will.”” 


If your dealer is out of GENCO Razors, write to us. 





Geneva Cutlery Corporation 
230 Gates Avenue Geneva, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High-grade Razors in the World 
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. 6omé. thousands ‘of- years, he i able to 


>see that. it was a mistake to go.so low, 


-~in the first place, to have contentedly 
taken base metal, dull-witted barbarian 
that he was, when he might just as well 
have taken gold. For the baseness of 
the metal shows in spite of mech pol- 
ishing to make it shine. Polishing pow- 
ders we have, but not the powders of 
projection; and the dog, with all his. 

“new -propensities, remains mentally a 
jackal, above some mammalians and below 

~ others; nor can he outlive ancient, ob- 
scene instincts which become increas- 
ingly offensive as civilization raises 
and refines his master man." 


Mr. Hudson does not agree with the 
statement made by one writer on animals 
who refers to certain habits of the dog 
as “unpleasant survivals." Among these 
is mentioned specifically the dog's 
habit of burying food until it becomes 
offensive before it is eaten. Traits 
like’ this are not survivals but in- 
portant instincts which have never 
ceased to operate, he says, and  con- 


tinues: 


"The dog is a flesh-eater witha pro 
ference for carrion, and his senses of 
taste and smell are correlated,and car- 
rion attracts him just as fruit attraots 
the frugivorous bat. Man's smelling 
sense and the dog's do not correspond; 
they are inverted, andiwhat is delight- 
ful to. one is disguatipeg to the other, 
"A cur's tail may be,whirmed and pressed 
and bound round with ligatures, and af- 
ter twelve years of labor bestowed on 
it,it will retain its original form’ is 
an Oriental saying. In like manner the 
dog may be shut up in an atmosphere of 
opoponax and frangipani. for twelve hun- 
dred years and he will love the smell 
of carrion still. When the dog runs 
frisking and barking, he expresses a 
gladness; and he expressés a still 
greater degree of gladnéss by madly 
rolling,feet up, on the grass, uttering 
a continuous purring growl. The dis- 
covery of a carrion smell on the grass 
will always cause him to behave in this 
way. It is the something wanting still 
in the life of enforced separation from 
the odors. that delight him; and when he 
unexpectedly discovers a thing of this 
kind his joy is uncontrolled. His sense 
of smell is much keener than ours;it is 
probably more to him than sight is to 
us; he lives in it, and the odors that 
are agreeable to him afford him _ the 
highest pleasure of which he is capable 
We can do mch with a dog, but there is 
a limit to what*we can dos we can no 
more alter the character of his sense 
of smell than we can alter the color, of 
his blood," 


After having expressed himself. .re- 
garding dogs, Mr. Hudson goes:-on to a 
discussion of the pig, an animal for 
which he says he has a friendly feeling 
and which he considers "the most intel- 
ligent of beasts, not excepting the el- 
ephant and the anthropoid ape.” He 
avers that he likes the pig's disposi- 
tion and attitude towards other - crea- 
tures. "He is not suspicious or shrink- 
ingly submissive,. like horses, cattle, 
and sheep; nor an impudent ~< ¢cvil-may- 
care like the goat; nor hostile. like 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


"his Name is Your Surest Guarantee of All 
Round Year Round Starting Battery Rightness 


You wouldn’t buy~ a house just because it had a strong front door—you wouldn’t 
buy~ an automobile just because it had extra-heavy~ wheels. 





What you want is inch by inch, detail by detail, Quality. 
cAnd that is exactly what you get in the “Exide” Starting and Lighting Battery” 


No one part of it has been developed at the expense of any other part. Its 


made.as its plates. 





It is a complete starting and lighting battery, as technically and practi- 
cally correct as thirty-one years’ experience in the manufacture of storage 
batteries for all purposes can make it. 











“Exide” Service is nation wide and as thorough in principle and practice as the “Exide” 
Battery. It meets the needs of any make of starting and lighting battery. The address 
of the station nearest you will be sent on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


storage batteries in the 
eOPHILADELESC PA. yd 





Cleveland Atlanta. Kansas Pittsburgh 

ose Special Canadian Representative, Chas E Goud Engineering Ca. Toronto and Montrcl 
“Exide”, “* Wteapexaide”, ““roncladeExive”, “ChineExide”, “Chloride Accumulator”, “* Tudor Accumulator” 
Bustertes areamnlistiy thls Gamantig ter cbciay thilitie Sadie 
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handles are just as right as its eapaemiers, its straps and connectors just as well 


New York Boston _ w Denver San Francisco St. Louis 
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It's the Woman’s 


Pencil, too. 


Women, as well as men, admire Eversharp 
for its wondrous beauty, the result of jeweler 
artisanship. -They appreciate the new writing 
comfort afforded by the always-sharp writing 
point. They ‘like ‘the. handy sizes so easily 


carried in bag or on chain. 


The economy also appeals. -Eversharp carries 
enough lead for a quarter million words—ten 
thousand words one cent—and a point-for 


every. word. 


For men, Eversharp comes in sniittas size, as 
well as in small-pocket size; with or without 
ring for chain; These’s an Eversharp style for 
all who write, and prices start ‘as low as $1. 
Don’t forget Eversharp when next you plan 
to please someone’s heart and hand. If you 
do not already own Eversharp, buy one now. 
You'll experience a totally new writing com- 


fort. 


If your dealer is not supplied, write for dee 
scriptive literature to aid in selection direct. 


THE WAHL COMPANY 


1800 Roscoe Street 


Tempoint Fountain Pens. 


Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Eastern Office: Astor Trust Bidg., 501 5th Ave., New York 


Bert M. Morris Company, 444 Market St,, San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Representatives for Eversharp Pencils and 





DEALERS: Write today for catalog and interesting 
proposition on Eversharp and Tempoint 





Vi 


The symbol of perfect 


Eversharp Pencil and 
the Tempoint Pen. 
































EVERSHARP 


ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen 





the goose; nor condescending like the 
, cat; nor a flattering parasite like the 
dog. He views us from a totally differ. 


fent, a sort of democratic,standpoint as 
‘fellow-citizens and brothers." The idea 
that the pig is a filthy animal is er. 
roneous, we are told, He admits that 
pigs love to go into pools and wallow 
in mire, even in a state of nature, but 
so do many other animals, such as stags 
tand buffaloes,especially when flies are 
troublesome, but this is no indication 
that they love filth for its own sake, 


- Some people keep pigs in a filthy pen 


because they think it makes the pork 
better, but that is a delusion,says Mr, 
Hudson, and it appears that the most 
successful pig-raisers are those . who 
surround the animals with cleanly con- 
ditions. He concludes his observations 
on pigs with a fanciful sketch of a pig 
he "knew," which furnishes not only an 
illustration of the author's  sympa- 
thetic interest in animals but also an 
example of his charming style of nature- 
writing. We quote in part: 


"One morning as I passed the pen “he 
grunted+--spoke, I may say---in sucha 
pleasant friendly way**that I had to 
jstop and return his ‘greeting; then, tuk- 
ing an apple from my pocket, I placed 
it in his-trough. He turned it over 
with his snout, then looked up and said 
something like ‘Thank you' ina series 
of gentle grunts. Then he bit off and 
ate a small piece; then another small 
bite, and-eventually taking what was 
left in his-mouth he finished eating it 
After that he always expected me “to 
stay a minute and speak to-him when I 
went to the field; I knew it from his 
way of greeting me, and on such dc- 
jeasions I gave him an apple. But he 
mnever ate it greedily: he appeared more 
inclined to talk than to eat, until by 
degrees I came to understand what ‘he 
was saying. - What he said was that he 
appreciated my kind intentions in giv- 
ing him apples. But, he went on, to 
tell the real truth, it is not a fruit 
I am particularly fond of. I am fatil- 
iar with its taste as they sometimes 
give me apples, usually the small un- 
ripe or bad ones that fall from the 
trees. However, I don't actually dis- 
like them. I get skim milk and am 
rather fond of it; then a bucket of 
mash, which is good enough for hunger; 
but what I enjoy most is a cabbage, only 
I don't get one very often now. I some- 
times think that if they would let me 
out of this muddy pen to ramble like 
the sheep and other beasts in the field 
or on the downs I should be® able to 
pick up a number of morsels which would 
taste better than anything they give m. 
Apart from the subject of food I hope 
you won't mind my telling you that I'm 
rather fond of being scratched on the 
back. So I scratched him vigorously 
with my stick, and made him wriggle his 
body and wink and blink and smile de- 
lightedly all over his face." 


Snakes have come in for a deal ef 
attention since the beginning of time, 





so it seems quite natural that a volume 


on natural history should devote ample 


space to the serpentine members of the 
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animal kingdoms Mr. Hudson discusses 
the subject from several unexpected and. 
interesting angles, among other things, 
giving @ chapter to the serpent’ tongue. 
this organ in the snake, it appears, has 
furnished more or less of a problem to 
scientific men. Nobody seems as yet to 
have been able to explain its purpose 
satisfactorily. Mr. Hudson quotes Ruskin: 
“Nearly every creature but a snake can 
do some sort of mischief with, its 
tongues A woman worries with it, a 
chameleon catches flies with it, a cat 


steals milk with it,a pholas digs holes 


in the rock with it, anda gnat digs’ 
holes in us with it; but the poor snake 
cannot do any manner of harm with it 
whatsoever; and what is his tongue 
forked for?" Mr. Hudson suggests two 
or three uses for the snake's tongue. 
Among other things, he says, it is em- 
ployed as a warning. He illustrates: 


"I have on numberless occasions ob- 
served the common pit-viper of south- 
ern South America, which is of a slug- 
gish disposition, lying in the sun on a 
bed of sand or dry grass, coiled or ex- 
tended at full length. Invariably, on 
approaching a snake ofthis kind, I have 
seen the tongue exserted; that nimble, 
glistening organ was,the first, and for 
some time the only signof life or 
wakefulness in the motionless creature. 
If I stood still at.a distance of some 
yards ta watch it, . the-tongue would be 
exserted again at intervals; if.I moved 
nearer, or lifted my armsy. or made any 
nmvement,the intervals wéuld be shorter 
and the vibrations more. rapid,and still 
the creature would not move. -Only when 
I drew very near. would other signs of 
excitement follow. At such times the 
tongue. has scarcely seemed to me the 
'mte forked flash' that Ruskin calls 
it, but a tongue that said something, 
which, altho not audible, was clearly 
understood and easy to translate into 
words. ‘That it said or appeared to say 
was: 'I am not dead nor sleeping, and 
Ido not wish to be disturbed, much less 
trodden upon; keep your distance, for 
your own good as well as for mine.* In 
other words, the tongue was obtruded 
and vibrated with a warning purpose." 


To many: people the only “interest 
they have in animals, at least wild an- 
imals,clies in killing~ them. It seems 
that ‘Mr. Hudson is not in sympathy with 
this notion, although he confesses that 
it took him "a long time to. discover 
the advantages of not killing. " He says 
that abstention fram killing ‘has made 
hina "better observer and a happier 
being" because it has engendered a dif- 
ferent feeling towards animal life. We 
read further: 

"And what was this new feeling--- 
Wherein- did it differ from the old 
of my shooting and collecting days, 
Seeing that since childhood I- had al- 
Ways had the same intense. interest -in 
all wild life? The power, beauty, and 
Brace of the wild creature, its perfect 


in nature, the exquisite. cor- 
co between organism, form and 
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Gillette ‘‘ Basket Pattern’’ Pocket Edition—No. 501 


The fiat, com Gillette Set heartily welcomed by men when it first 
came out, tad 2 lon -standing favorite. Razor silver-plated. 24 $ 
Shaving Edges (12 double-edged Blades). Metal case, decorated 

with Basket pattern in high re jlver-plated . . «+ «+ . 


‘oo 


VEN if he has a Gillette, he’ll thank 
you for giving him another, a different 
style or new model, and mean it, too. 


These are days when the busy man has 
more use than ever for the minutes a 
Gillette saves. 


A dozen beautiful styles in triple silver- 
plate, gold-plate—and one that will exactly 
suit your taste and his. Gillette double- 
edged Blades, too, for the less important 
gifts—a present that every Gillette user 
appreciates. 


Your dealer will gladly assist you. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Rolled plate soft collar 


Mother of pearl correct 


For Christmas 


Remembrance 


IGH quality and wide 

choice commend Krementz 
Jewelry for Christmas giving. 
There-are many pieces, of cor- 
rect design and careful crafts- 
manship, for every taste and 
every purse. 


Krementz Jewelry is made in 14 
kt. rolled gold plate and sterling 
silver, plain or enamelled. The 
difference is ‘ifi the material 
only—for every Krementz pro- 
duct is the work of skill and 
knowledge. 





The name Krementz on a piece of 
jewelry means integrity. When you 
see it imprinted on the back of any 


. sterling or plated piece, it means this: 


“If this article proves unsatisfac- 
tory at any time for any reason, 
any Krementz-dealer,.or we 
will replace it free of charge.” 


Youi riiay be sure that any sum spent 
for Krementz Jewelry is well spent— 
for every Krementz-made piece is 
quality through and through. Kre- 
mentz Jewelry is to be had in appro- 
priate gift boxes, at good dealers 
everywher:-. 
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faculties, and the environment, wit) 
the plasticity and intelligence for thy 
readjustment of the vital machinery, 

daily, hourly, momentarily, to meet al) 
changes in the conditions, all contip. 
gencies; and thus, ‘amidst perpetual m. 
tations and conflict with hostile ay 
destructive forces, to perpetuate , 
form, a type, a species for thousany 
and millions of years, --- all this wy; 
always present to my mind; yet even » 










































>it was but a lesser element in the oo. 


plete feeling. The main thing was th 
wonderfiilness and eternal mystery of 


; life itself; this formative, informing 


energy ---. this flame that. burns in ani 
the habit, 


beit dying yet endures forever; ani 
thé sense, too, that this flame of lif, 
was.orne, and of “my kinship with it in 
all its sppearances, in all _ organic 
Shapes, ‘however different from the hy. 


were unhuman but served to heighten. the 
interest --- the roe-deer, the leopard 
and wild horse, the swallow Cleaving 
the air, the butterfly toying with a 
flower, and the dragon-fly dreaming on 
the river; the monster whale, the sil. 
ver flying-fish and the nautilus _ with 
rose and purple tinted sails -spread to 
the wind." 


SOCIAL WORK BY BLOCKS 
(Continued ftom Page 35.) . 


procedure. This however does not en- 
tirely dispose of the question | which 
most interests thoughtful citizens who 
are trying to look forward and to form 
some conception of the relations which 
seem, likely to exist and. which ought to 
exist between political and industriel 
democracy. ‘If the Social Unit plan 
succeeds, to what does it logically 
lead?’ is a fair question,and it should 


One of the bulletins of the organi- 
zation contains : this _ reference to the 


various skilled groups in the community, 


"In every community. there are cer- 
tain groups, each*of which knows more 
about one particular thing than any 
other group. For example, the doctors 
know more about the prevention of dis- 
ease than any one else; the teachers 
know more about educating children, the 
plumbers about plumbing; the business 
men about business, etc. 

"The Social Unit plan aims to organ- 
ize these groups for the good of the 
community as a whole. The doctors are 
to be the Board of Health of the dis- 
trict; the employers ‘and trade union- 
ists are to.be the-industrial experts; 
the social workers are to be, the De 
partment of Public Welfare: the teach- 
ers, the Board of Education, etc." 


Potentially, the plan, so it is ad- 
mitted, is a "substitute for existing 
political government and for existing 


voluntary, social agencies:" 





"The founders of the Social Unit pla 
have not denied this, altho frequently 
placed in positions in which there must 
have been temptation to conciliate op- 
position and win support by a flat de- 
nial. They do say that this is only 
their own opinion, and that actual de- 
velopments may-be quite different. They 
ask only for trial, step by step, and 
for the acceptance and application of 
programs devised or actepted by the 
people and approved by experience. Thu 
the democracy which they are advoca’ 
which they wish to extend is 
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THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


ORE motorists are realizing every day that what they 

have been considering car care is really car drudgery. 
This conviction is being forcibly brought home by the daily 
sight of Franklin owners’ freedom from common motoring 
troubles. 


At business or at home, no car anxiety distracts the attention 
of the Franklin owner from what he is doing. No discon- 
certing thought of a radiator repair bill to pay as the result 
of the car’s being frozen into uselessness at the curb or in 
the garage; no worries: about draining and refilling, anti- 
freeze mixtures, or hard starting. The Franklin is direct 
air cooled, and has no water to boil or freeze. 


Neither is the Franklin owner a slave to the customary heavy 
‘tire investment. Light weight and flexibility free him from 
tire troubles and expenses, as they free the car from the 
destructive pound which causes them. Nor is every red 
gasoline sign ‘a disquieting reminder that his tank may need 
refilling. Just how great Franklin economy is, the records 
of its owners show: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


And never at any time of the year is he tied down to good roads 
and short distances. Resiliency and absence of heavy, rigid 
weight make the Franklin Sedan comfortable to ride in, and 
easy and safe to handle-under all conditions. It therefore takes 
roads as they come and can go farther in a day than the average 
open ‘Car. 


Freed from the necessity of thinking about his car; then, it-is 
not surprising that when the Franklin owner does think of it, 
he experiences always a sense of keen satisfaction’ and per- 
sonal pride. ; 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


After a 13,000 Mile Trans-continental Tour: 


““Car behaved beautifully all-the way. /No engine 
trouble: whatever.’ Spark: plugs: were not everr 
cleaned and no carbon removed from cylinders. 
The valves were untouched. Two whole days we 
were not once out of low gear.’’ 
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know who will 
appreciate this 


fountain pen 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


20,000 dealers sell Parker 


Fountain Pens 









Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Retail and Service Store, Singer Building 


someone you _ 





DAINTIRNESS OF THE 
LUNCHEON FOR THE AT-HC 


Thermos Bottlds in various sizes for liquid nour- 
ishment; Carates|and Jugs for the home or office; 
Jars for solid foods; Lunch Kits for busy workers; 
Motor Restauranits for motor cas or motor- boat. 
Only the genuine} has the name 
on metal case. 

Awarded Grand Prixe at ali Intérnational Expositions 


AMERICAN |THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


Norwich, Cenn. 
Kobe, Japap 














haps only another name for-soéial 
ress. That its triumph however would 
make unnecessary most of,.our present 
political machinery and would offer an. 
othér, and, as its advocates belicve, » 
better plan for discovering and meeting 
the social needs of the community, ig 
hardly open to question. 

"The evidence seems convincing that 
the principle of democracy in the thor. 
oughgoing sense attached to that ter 
by the organizers of the Social Unit 
has been consistently adhered to 
that the whole tendency of the movement 
has been to make its activities more 
completely democratic, more completely 
under the intelligent control of com 
mittees selected by the community, and 
that the extension of the Unit idea has 
been. through a slow and patient process 
of education and demonstration." 


Much information is given by mM, 
Divine as to the practical results of 


the system, but we can only generalize; 


"It is obvious that such a thorough 
organization by blocks would naturally 
lead to an improvement in case work. 
Need is discovered and reported earlier 
than under other circumstances, so that 
there is a greater opportunity for gooi 
relief work. Member of the Social 
Workers Council who undertake particu- 
lar responsibilities are expected to 
‘report back to their associates as ‘to 
what they have done. in the cases as- 
signed to them, and this has a _ benefi- 
cial influence in securing prompt ac- 
tion, and also tends to eliminate fric- 
tion where more than one agency is 
working with the same family. It ap- 
pears from’the records that far more 
than the average amount of careful con- 
sideration is given to the family prob- 
lems. . .\. When one plan fails, an- 
other is tried; until it-seems — hardly 
‘an exaggeration’ to say that the only 
unsolved: problems are those in whicha 
particular need exists for which no 
provision is made by either. public or 
private agencies. Discussions in the 
Social Workers Council bring out the 
importance of such remedies as a mental 
diagnosis, a Wasserman test, on the one 
hand, while on the other they enable 
nurses to learn the value of a_ social 
diagnosis and bring them to become in- 
creasingly willing to take the advice 
of social workers in their own provinces. 

"The social agencies of the city 
have been brought closer and made more 
“accessible to-the people of the dis- 
trict. - The neighborhood has come toe 
appreciate more fully the variety of 
resources, sometimes in a distant part 
of the city, through the machinery pro- 
vided by the Social Unit, whereby 4 
given local need canbe connected more 
quickly with the person or agency best 
able to meet it. Social workers get 
from the block workers useful basic in- 
formation in regard to particular fam- 
ilies before paying their first visit. 
They are able, in'turn,to explain their 
plans through the ‘block workers to ‘the 
neighborhood and thus secure a better 
understanding of what the social worker 
is trying. to do. The. block . workers, 
even in.this brief period, have obtained 
some education in social work, and they 
have been able to pass on their new 
point of view to a greater or less ex- 
tent to the people in their respective 
blocks. Some of the block workers have 
been attempting to break down the bar- 
riers between the native and foreign- 
-born residents in their . neighborhood. 
Some residents seem to have acquired 
the habit .of looking beyond individual 


/ b-problemé to ‘the Causes ufiderlying them 


and to the: means of getting then roms) 
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SOME “CLOSE-UP"GLIMPSES 
OF THE FAR EAST 

ASTERN EASE AND WESTERN HUSTLE 
E are among the things that most 

impress the visitor today in 
tele Sam's most distant city, Manila, 
ware told by Albert M, Reese in his 
recent book "Wanderings In the Orient," 
(the Open Court Publishing Company, 
thicago.) After twenty years of Amer- 
jen control, the Philippine capital 
presents a fascinating mixture of past 
mi present, romance and commercialisn, 
says Mr, Reese. Thus the old part of 
the city, with narrow,quiet streets and 
surrounded by a massive wall of gray 
stone, is still very Spanish in its ap- 
pearance, while the docks along the 
Pasig river, which flows through the 
heart of the town, present all the bus- 
tle and confusion to be found in any 
city of 300,000, which is approximately 
anila's population. Also, we learn 
thet while Manila has an excellent 
tleetric street railway system and many 
utomobiles,the usual methgd of getting 
around is in ome-horse vehicles oper- 


ted by drivers who, we gather, live in 


constant fear that they will not charge 
¢ngh for their services. He presents 
sme colorful details: 


The typical vehicle for hauling 
freight is the low, two-wheeled cart, 
iram by the slow-moving, long-horned 
crabao. or water buffalo, one of the 
mst characteristic animals of the is- 
lands, This beast is well-named, since 
itdelights to lie buried ina muddy 
pol of water, with just its head above 
the surface. It may be seen in the 
larger lakes, swimming or wading in the 
deeper waters at a distance from the 
shore. In the cities it is a quiet, 
peaceful brute that one brushes against 
rithout a thought, but in the country, 
tere it browses in the open fields, it 
Whooves the white man to be very cir- 
emspect as he passes in its neighbor- 
bod, for it seems to have an aversion 
tothe Caucasian race and will fre- 
quently charge in a very unpleasant,not 
to say dangerous, way. It is said that 
the carabao never shows this hostility 
toward the natives. A peculiarity of 
the law is such that should a man shoot 
‘dangerous carabao to protect his own 
life he would have to pay for the ani- 
ml he killed, 

Of course for small amounts of 
freight, in Manila as in all places in 
the Orient, the ubiquitous Chinese coo- 
lie is the usual means of transporta~ 
tion, and with a huge load at each end 
of a bamboo pole across his shoulder he 
shambles along with a curious gait, be- 
tween a walk and a run, that he seems 
capable of sustaining for an almost in-: 
definite time. 

The "Chino" of course is the mer- 
chant of Manila as of all the cities of 
this part of the world. The main shop- 
ping street, the Escolta, is fairly 
lined with Chinese stores of all sorts, 
some of them quite extensive; and some 
of the narrower side streets, in the 
Same neighborhood, have practically no 


other stores. than those kept by the! 
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&. © HandsWarm 


Thousands of motorists would 
not do without this wonderful 
device. It adds pleasure and 
comfort to driving when the 
weather is cold, raw and dis- 
agreeable. Steer Warms make 
driving safer by keeping the 
fingers limber, protect one’s 
health and save money on 
gloves. 


Hand Warmer 
Makes an Ideal Xmas Present 


Because everyone who drives a car in winter needs Steer Warms~ They 
make an especially nice present for wife, sister, mother orsweetheart. Ladies 
like Steer Warms—they protect their hands. Steer Warms last for years— 
cost nothing to operate—are simple and once a pair is put on a car the user 


will never do without it. 
Guaranteed 


Because of the unusual construction of Steer Warms, 
their simplicity and the use of the brass plate to protect 
the wire we guarantee Steer Warms against burn out for 
five years. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn't Steer Warms we will ship 
direct to you, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


PRICES: For all Standard Cars $7.50 (No advance 
Special Type for Fords $5.00 same as always) 

















Interstate Electric Company 
Dept. 141, New Orleans, La. 
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E most i in the world would be satisfied 
who: Fenmaur Wenleche Tack: 
Write today for the Hartmann Trunk catalog and the name and 
| address of the nearest Hartmann dealer. 
Be jsure the Hartmann Red —>€<— is on the trunk you buy | 
HARTMANN TRUNK COM Racine, Wisconsin 
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quality is plainly evident. 


A bank of belt driven feed press 
conveyors~— the above view is a time 
exposure unretouched. Dodge 
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plant. 











The Corn Products Refining Company uses 
Dodge Equipment throughout their entire 
The view below is an unretouched 
photograph of a jack shaft in motion—note the 
trueness and balance of the whirring sheaves. 


Big production calls for Dodge 


Dodge facilities for making and shipping large quantities 
of stock goods and for filling promptly and accurately 
orders for special machinery make Dodge equipment al- 


most. a necessity for large power transmission installations. 


Engineers- whose reputations de- 
pend upon the efficiency of the trans- 
mission’ eqmpment they recommend 
are coming more and more to appre- 
ciate the advantage of having every 
piece of machinery manufactured and 
guaranteed by one maker;—and that 
maker the largest in the world. 


Only in the Dodge plant will you 
find. facilities for making the correct 
machinery for every transmission re- 
quirement—bearings for shafts of 21 
inches or more diameter, and pulleys 
28 feet in diameter. 


Whether you want a single collar 
or a complete power transmission 


installation, Dodge facilities insure the 
greatest efficiency and durability. The 
large and more intricate the specifica- 
tions, the more likely Dodge will get 
the order. 


Dodge Products are distributed by 
Dodge, Oneida, and Keystone deal- 
ers in every important city, They will 
deliver what you want, when you 
want it. 


The new Dodge catalog is ready. 
Shall we send your copy? 
Are you reading The Dodge Idea? 


Some important industrial articles 
are appearing monthly. Tell us to put 
your name on the mailing list. 


| Dodge Sales and Engineering Co. 


Distributor of the Products of Dodge Manufacturing Company 


Deaton. 


. Ccereral Offices and Works: 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


Dodge Branch Warehouses: 


Philadelphia 315 Arch St. 
Cincinnati 118 W. Third St 
New York 21 Murray St. 
Chicago 208 S. Clinton St. 
St. Louis 408 N. Fourth St. 
Boston 137 Purchase St. 
Atlanta 20 S. Forsyth ‘St. 
Pittsburgh 237 Second Ave. 
Minneapolis 100 N. Third St 
Dallas Gt. Southern Life Bldg. 
Providence 171 Pine St. 
Seattle 522 First Ave., So. 
Newark 281 Market St, 
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mineses it is wonderfully interesting 
,wander about these narrow, winding 
sts, and into the dark, sometimes 
b}]-smelling stores, but one should 

ly learn the gentle art of “Yewing 
om" the prices that are first asked 
or goods that are offered for sale.The 
priental always asks much more than he 
ig willing or even eager to accept. You 
x the price of a garment,say, and are 
told “Iwo pesos"; ,YOU shake your head 
nd say "Too much"; Peso and half" will 
nen be tried; you again say "Too much" 
and perhaps turn as tho to leave the 
shop; “How much you give?" - says the 
crafty merchant;"One peso," perhaps you 
supgest; "Take it," says the eager mer- 
chant as he hands you an article that 
should probably sell for half the amount 
maid. You leave the store feeling good 
over having gotten ahead of the crafty 
oriental, and he probably chuckles to 
himself over having cheated the rich 











jnerican. 

ost of the shopping is done inthe 
morning or late in the afternoon. For 
several hours, during the heat of the 
dey, many of the stores. are closed 
while the proprietors enjoy a midday 
lunch and siesta. 


An experience which 
nished Mr. 
his 
trip over the 


apparently fur- 
Reese much entertainment 
during Oriental wanderings was a 
only railroad in Borneo. 
It is @ marrow gauge,he says, and "car- 
ries people if they are not in too big 
alurry." This road is 
British North Borneo, 
of English type, but the 
scribed as “original,” 


"first and third class 


located in 


and has engines 
cars are de- 
and the trains 


are made up of 


passenger coaches, no second class," 


Ir, Reese describes his trip: 


Iwanted to see a little of this 
country, from the carSwindow at least. 
Sol entered the station and inter- 

viewed the station master, a portly 

official of great dignity. He told 
m, in fair English, that the train on 
the "main line" had left for that day 
tut that I could take a "local" out 
into the country for about three miles. 
This was better than nothing, so I 
climbed (and climb is the proper word) 
aboard the first class car of the local 
that was soon to start. I was the only 
+ [first-class passenger and I felt like a 
t. railroad president in his private car. 
Soon after starting the conductor en- 
tered. He was a tall and, of course, 
dignified East Indian in turban and 
Khaki uniform. He had the punch with- 
ot which no conductor would be com- 

plete, and, suspended from a strap over 
his shoulder, was a huge canvas bag, 

like a mail bag, the purpose of which 
puzzled me, The fare, he told me, was 
fifteen cents to the end of the line;on 
giving him a twenty-cent piece I found 
the purpose of the canvas bag; it was 
is money bag, and he carefully fished 
from its depths my five cents change. 
he Borneo pennies are about as big as 
art wheels so this bag was not so out 
of proportion as it might seem, In ex- 
hange for my fare he gave me a ticket 
marked "fifteen cents," which he gravely 
punched, I did not kmow what the ticket 
as for as I thought there would hardly 
be a change. of conductors in a run of 
three miles, but. I kept it and in about 
five minutes the dignified conductor 
returned and gravely took up the ticket 
gain; this impressive performance was 
ted on the return trip. 
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Shave With Comfort 





95. 


This New Way Saves Time and Bother 
How Shavaid Helps 


Men who for years have used the old ways of softening the beard, find 
Shavaid a positive revelation. They have abandoned hot towels and rub- 
bing-in methods. They prefer this easy, quick, comfortable procedure. 
It is yours to try—free of charge. Send for your Free Trial Tube today. 


HE first essential of a satis- 

factory shave is a thorough 

softening of the beard. Every 
man knows that. 

But hot towels and rubbing in 
of lather do not soften the beard 
as thoroughly as Shavaid softens 
it.. They are positively injurious 
to the tender skin. They draw the 
blood to the surface at the wrong 
time. They open the 


rubbing. Just apply Shavaid to 
the dry beard, Then apply your 
favorite lather. Shavaid works 
best if the lather is mof rubbed 
in. Then shave. That is all there 
is to it. 

You will feel the cooling, sooth- 
ing effect of Shavaid at once. It 
keeps the lather moist and creamy. 
The blade “takes hold” of per- 





pores. They remove 
the natural oiliness 
of the skin, making 
it dry and drawn. 


Harsh Ways 
Unnecessary 


These harsh meth- 
ods areunnecessary. 
Shavaid, the new 
scientific prepara- 
tion which so many 
men are using today, 
has shown that. It 
is working a revo- 





Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 
Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 
Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 
smooth. 
Removes the razor “‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 


—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


fectly softened 
hairs. There is no 
“pull.” 


And afterward, no 
need for lotions, 
creamsor hot towels. 
When harsh meth- 
ods have not been 
used, medicaments 
are unnecessary. 
After a close shave, 
your face will feel 
cool and comfortable 
—no smarting, no 
“drawn” sensation. 


Send for 
Your Tube 








lution in shaving 
methods. 
Shavaid keeps the 


skin in a normal condition. It 
coats it with a beneficial prepara- 
tion which softens the beard while 
it protects the skin. The razor 
glides over the face without any 
“pull” and removes the beard 
without injurious scraping. 


A Simple Operation 


A Shavaid shave is sim- 
plicity itself. It saves 


time —no hot towels, no = 


If Shavaid will do 
these things for you, you want it. 
A Trial Tube will convince you. 
Thousands of men have found it 
the way to real shaving comfort. 
But you must find out for yourself. 


Mail the coupon now. It will 
bring you your trial tube, free of 
all charge. When you have used it 

up, your druggist can keep 
you supplied, at 50c a tube. 
If he hasn’t it, we will be 
pleased to fill your order. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists — 50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


---- 


| 6S ° : 
} Ne Free Trial Tube. 


' 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, II. 






Name 
\ Street Address 
I iis cncttesnnnnttnivansimengitial _ ; 


Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to | 
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This New Electric Cord 
withstood 


80 Blows 








against 
5 for 
ord; 
cable 









—and both were subjected 
to identically the same test. 


DURACOR]) 


TRADE -MARK 











is a different kind of a portable elec- 
tric cord made for hard service and 
rough usage. It has a special cover 
of heavy, fine quality cotton woven 
like a piece of fire hose. Jt is not 
braided. (See illustrations.) It has 





























This is ordinary 


ering. Note the all the electrical strength of ordi- 
construction,eas- nary braid covered cord and many 


ily cut, stretched 
or unraveled. 


times the mechanical strength. 





Ship yards, factories, industrial 
plants, railway shops, theatres, 
moving picture studios and a hun- 
dred and one other users of port- 
able cord are standardizing on 
Duracord. 


If you are a user of portable elec- 
tric cord and don’t as yet know 
Duracord we will gladly send sam- 
ples and literature without obliga- 
tion. 


If you are a jobber or dealer and 
are not handling Duracord let us 
tell you of its wonderful sales pos- 
sibilities. Made in all sizes for every 
purpose. 

Ask your electrical jobber about 
Duracord or write us. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexible Non-metallic Conduit 




























Compare it with 
the Duracord cov- 
ering. Thick, 
heavy strands, 

like a piece 














nating com- 
pounds, 































CURRENT EVENTS 


PEACE PRELIMINARIES. 


November 19 -- The Senate rejects thy 
Peace Treaty, with or without thy 
Lodge reservations, on three oye, 
whelming votes, .and then @d journs 
the present session. Before adjourn. 
ment a concurrent resolution is ji), 
troduced by Republican Leader 
and referred to the Foreign 
tions Committee, declaring that , 
state of peace exists with de 
This will be taken up in the nox 
session of Congress. 


November 21 -- The Supreme Council de. 
cide to give Poland a mandate over 
Eastern Galicia,under the League of 
Nations, for 25 years.At the end of 
that time the League is to deter. 
mine the future of the territory, 

Supreme Council approves the text 
of an agreement granting politica) 
suzerainty over the  Spitzbergen 
archipelago to Norway. 


The 


November 25 -- The Supreme Council seng 
Germany a note asking an explanation 
of the delay in the signing of the 
protocol, relative to the carrying 
out of the terms of the Armistice, 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA. 


November 19 -- A report from Helsing. 
fors says that 20,000 troops of 
General Yudenitch's northwestern 
army have gone over to the Bolshe- 
viki. 


November 20 -- Reports from Vladivostok 
state that the Revolutionary move. 
ment started by the Social Revolu.- 
tionist-Zemstvo group in that city 
is put dom by the Government which 
is now said to be in complete con. 
trol there. 


November 21 -- According to dispatches 
from Novo Nikolaevsk, the Bolsheviki 
bombarded Omsk for several hours, 
Between the periods of the bombard. 


ment, fire broke out in the t6m 
which is reported to have been half 
destroyed. 


November 22 -- A Stockholm report says 
that General Denikine claims to have 
broken through the Red lines between 
Orel and Tambov, southeast of Moscor, 
and to have annihilated 50,000 Bol- 
shevik troops. 

Lettish forces capture Mitau, the capi- 
tal of Courland,according to advices 
received by the Lettish Legation in 
London. 


November 24 «+ Information reaches Bere 
lin to the effect that Bolshevik 
Russia and Lettonia,which for months 
had been at war, reach an agreement. 
The terms of peace are said to pro- 
vide among other things,that the Red 
Army of Russia shall immediately 
suspend all hostilities against the 
Lett Army,and that Socialist Let- 
tonia shal? undertake to compel 
other small states, including 
Esthonia, Lithuania and White Russia, 
to conclude peace with the Moscow 
Government. 

According to a German wireless received 
in London, the Russian Bolshevik 
newspaper "Pravda" announces that @ 
new Russian Government is projected, 
in which the Menshevixi will partic- 
ipate, and that a peace offer is 
be sent to Admiral Kolchak and Gen- 
eral Denikine. 


November 25 -- A report from Taigs 
Siberia, says that 8,000 wives 
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children of officers making an 
eleyenth-hour flight from Omsk are 
reported to have been captured by 
the Bolsheviki. It is said the re- 
treat of the rear units’ of the Si- 
perian Army from Omsk became a 
stampede, the troops throwing away 
their guns and commandeering loco- 
notives, trains and _ carts. in which 
to escapes, 


FOREIGN 


ovenber 19 -- General Felipe Angeles, 
known as the intellectual leader of 
the Villa rebel movement,is captured 
near Parral,says a dispatch received 
in El Paso. ’ 

4 constitution for Egypt and local self 
government of Malta are announced in 
London, designed to meet the unrest 
in those countries, which have been 
demanding application to themselves 
of the self-determination theory. 


November 20 -- The United States Gov- 
ernment sends a note. to the Mexican 
Goverment declaring that further mo- 
lestation of William 0. Jenkins, 
American Consular Agent at Puebla, 
will "seriously affect the relations 
between the United States and Mexico, 
and that Mexico must assume full re- 
sponsibility for such an act." The 
note was dispatched after the receipt 
of confirmation of the second arrest 
of Mr. Jenkins at Puebla. 

The British pound sterling is quoted on 

Wall Street at $3.99 1/2, which is 

the lowest rate ever quoted on Brit- 

ish exchange in this country. 


November 21 -- The Pope addresses an 
important encyclical to the Catholic 
episcopacy of the world on behalf of 
poor children, victims of the war. 


November 22 -- A report from Rome says 
that, according to a semi-official 
statement recently issued,"a minority 
in D'Annunzio's forces, counting on 
the support of friends in the inter- 
ior of Italy, persist in the idea of 
attempting seditious action against 
Italy itself." 


November 23 -- A report from Venice says 
that a Serbian division 12,000 strong 
has been concentrdted at Spalato on 
the Dalmatian coast, ready to oppose 
Gabriele d'Annunzio if he approaches 
that city. 


November 24 -- Tomasso Tittoni, Italian 
Foreign Minister,resigns,and Vitario 
Scialoia, Minister without portfolio, 
is named to succeed him, according 
to @ report from Rome. 

Clashes between Chinese and Japanese, 
growing out of the boycott, take 
place at Foochow, according to ad- 
vices from Peking,in which many Chi- 
nese and an American Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary are injured. 

Anew Cabinet is formed in Hungary, 
headed by Karl Huzsar, in which all 








the parties are represented, says a 
dispatch from Budapest. ; 

A Paris report states that France de- 
clines to permit the United States 
to return the American dead until 
January 1, 1922. 


November 25 -- According to advices 
from Belgrade 12 prominent Jugo-Slavs 
have been arrested and are held as 
hostages by the Italian forces of oc- 
cupation in Dalmatia, 

eneral Felipe Angeles, captured a few 
days ago by Mexican federal troops, 
is found guilty of rebellion against 
the Carranza Government by a court 

“martial, ahd sentenced to be shot. 
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) Energy-producing Air Pays 
Big Dividends! 
N a large city or prosperous business town, 


smoke, gases and exhaust fumes hang like a 
pall from five to six feet from the ground. 


& 
Vy 





In narrow streets where buildings climb 
high, this so-called fresh air, which is in reality 
impure ait, goes up many floors. Such air as 
this makes listless, uninterested workers— 
efficiency is the exception, not the rule. 


Workers to feel right need the right kind of 
air—dustless, germless air—and at just the right 
temperature for comfort and health. This 
means conditioned air—air washed and purified 
until all foreign substances are eliminated and 
ou have clean, clear, energy-producing air, 
humidified and tempered to the proper degree. 


There is as much difference between outdoor 
air which comes in from am open window and 
contains the dirt and dust of the outside and the 
air which is scientifically cleaned and purified and 
sent out thru the office or factory as nature 
intended, as there is between day and night. 


After you once know the great advantages that 
come from the right kind of air-conditioning 
equipment, there will be no question in your 
mind as to the only ventilating method to use. 


If you are further interested write for 
our Special Air Conditioning Bulletin 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


SIROCOO CO., LTD. BRANCHES IN 
CANATINDSOR ONTARIG LARGE CIT 
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WNAGINIE 


OVERHEAD CARRIER 
EQUIPMENT 


Saving Labor Costs 


There never was a time when labor was so costly 
and when it was more necessary to guard against un- 
necessary labor expense. 

Wagner Overhead Trolley Carrier Systems are of demonstrated 
economy and efficiency in the transfer of materials between de- 
partments, and from one unit of a factory or warehouse toanother. 
Their cost is soon absorbed in reduced accident liabilities and lower breakage 
charges. They are rapid, inexpensive to operate, prevent delays and cut the 
cost of labor by more than half. Send for Catalog C-18, which is mailed free 
to architects, engineers and building owners. 


WAGNER MFG. CO., CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Manufacturers of Overhead Carrier Systems, Door Hangers and 
59 Tle et lente Dos Door Equipment. 


| 
| 


DOMESTIC 


November 19 -~ It is stated in 
ton that all war time legislation, 
passed for the period of the ene. 
gency, will stay in effect asa mm 
sult of the failure of the Peay 
Treaty to be ratified. This includg 
war time prohibition. 

The International Labor Conference . in 
session at Washington unahimously 
proves a plan regarding child lab 
and fixing 14 years as the mining 
age of employment in all countrig 
except Japan, India,and a few other 
in the Orient. his plan will 
submitted to the governments Tepres 
sented at the Conference. 

The House of Representatives 
sine die, thus ending the 
‘session called by President Wilsm 
on May 19. 

The supply of coal is cut off fim 
every industrial plant in Cleveland, 
except those coming under the hem 
of Public Utilities, in an effort 
relieve an acute fuel situationd 
that city. a 

Judge W. L. Nuessel in the Distrigt 
Court at Bismarck, North Dakota, i 
sues a mandamus, directing the rém 
toration to their owers of th 
lignite mines recently seized by the 
state under orders from Governor 
Frazier. 

The Southern Regional Committee of the 
Railroad Administration puts the 
South on a wartime coal basis by an 
order limiting purchases for hom 
use to one ton. 


November 20 -- In the conference at 
Washington between bituminous coal 
miners:and operators the operators 
propose to give the miners an in- 
crease of 15 cents per ton and a 2% 
increase to men working by the day. 
The offer is rejected by the miners, 

A drive is to be made by the Republica 
to win popular support throughout 
“the country for the Lodge resolution, 
declaring the war at an end, accord- 
ing to advices from Washington. 

A new Industrial Congress is called by 
President Wilson to meet in Washing- 
ton on December 1, for the purpose 
of. discussing the industrial prob- 
lems of the country. Unlike the 
formér conference, which ended in 
disagreement over the question of 
collective bargaining, the new body 
will represent no distinctive group, 
but will undertake to represent the 
people as a whole. 

Governor W. L. Harding of Iowa tele- 
graphs governors of other bituminous 
coal producing states, suggesting 
concerted action toward the taking 
over of the mines by the states, 
and offering the miners a substantial 
wage increase, pending the outcom 
of the miners’ and operators’ nego- 
tiations in Washington. 


November 21 -- A plot by agitators of 
‘the I. W. W. and other radicals to 
arma body of Red guards in New 
York with a view to starting an open 
revolt against the prosecution of 
Bolsheviki, Communists, and Anarch- 
ists, is announced as having been 
discovered by Federal and police of- 
ficials of New York City. 

President Wilson by executive order re 
vives the war time powers of the 
Food Administration,placing the gor 
ernment again in control of the na 
tion's food supply, in an effort to 
avert a sugar famine. 

The bituminous coal miners in confer 
ence with the operators in Washing 
ton give up their original demanis 
and offer to accept a 40 per cent, 
wage increase with a seven hour: aay 
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When the Sales Manager says: “We 
can strengthen our guarantee now that our 


product is Robbins & Myers equipped,” it © 


means increased prestige and profit through 
easier selling and greater satisfaction. 


And sales managers are saying that 
everywhere. For they have come to learn 
that the operating efficiency insured by any 
Robbins & Myers Motor is fully in keeping 
with their own high standard of manufac- 
ture. 


Robbins & Myers Motors guarantee the 
performance of a host of the better elec- 
trically operated labor-saving devices. You 
will find them on addressing and mailing 
machines in the office; on coffee grinders 
and food-choppers in the store; on vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines in the home; 
as well as a built-in part of high-grade 
electrical tools. 


The makers of such equipment prefer 
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Gas 


Guaranteeing the Guarantee 


R&M Motors because these motors enable 
them to strengthen and guarantee their 
guarantee. 


Back of this recognized R&M efficiency 
is a 22-year experience in the making of 
quality motors ranging from 1-40 to 50 
horsepower. Power users, as well as elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers, are saving 
money through uninterrupted production 


insured by Robbins & Myers Motors. 


.The Robbins & Myers engineering bureau 
will gladly co-operate with you in selecting 
the particular R&M Motor or Motors best 
suited to your requirements. 


Representative dealers also find added 
prestige in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, O. 
For Twenty-two Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers 
Motors 2 & & 
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Arritted 


Sport Coat 





- As a house coat 


“Some Christmas Pre- 
sent” he'll say, whether 


he be grandpa, daddy a 


or brother. 


Fact is any man would 
be glad to find a Thermo 


Sport Coat among his 
Christmas gifts, 


The dandiest, handiest 
coat for work or play, in- 
doors or outdoors. 


More welcome than a 
lounging robe or a smok- 
ing jacket because it’s more 
mannish, and comfortable. 


The Thermo Sport Coat 
is knitted—a soft, ease-giv- 
ing, shapely and well-tail- 
ored coat that will please 
the wearer immensely. 


Guaranteed 
all wool 


Your chaice of heather-mix- 
tures, blue, brown, green, olive, 
and oxford gray. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you write us and we'll see that 
you are supplied. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
Makers of Thermo Coat Sweaters 
Dept. L 


349 Broadway 
New York 


— 
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and a half holiday on Saturday. The; 
operators reject this proposal and’ 
in turn withdrae their offer of an 
increase of 15 cents a ton anda 20 
per cent. wage. increase. 

Judge John C. Pollock of the United 
States District Court, declares beer 
containing 2.75 alcohol non-intoxi- 
cating in a decision granting a tem- 
porary injunction to restrain the 
United States District Attorney and 
the Collector of Internal Revenue 
fron interfering with the manufac- 


ture and sale. of such beer by St. / 


Louis brewors. 


November 22 -- A pitched battle takes 
place in Bogalusa, La., between mom- 


bers of the local Loyalty League com : 


posed of former service men _ and 
others, and alleged union labor agi- 
tators, in which 3 persons are 
killed and several wounded. 

The Prince of Wales ends his American 
visit and sails for home. 


John L. Lewis, Acting President of the 


United Mine Workers, says the miners 
will accept the proposal of Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson, for an increase 
in wages amounting to 31.61 per cent. 
over the existing scale,if provision 
is made also for a seven-hour day 
and a half holiday on Saturday. The 
proposal is refused by the operators. 

The State Department renews its request’ 
to the French Government for the re- 
turn of bodies of American soldiers 
buried in France. 

Plans for possible fusion of farmers. 
and labor organizations fail at the. 
first national convention of the’ 
Labor Party at its opening session 
\in Chicago. All farmer delogates' 
withdraw from the convention. 


November 24 -- Representatives of or- 
ganized labor in convention in Chi- 
cago create the Labor Party of the 
United States, by the adoption of a 

, 8et of political declarations and 
several resolutions. The object of 
the new party, as set forth in its 
constitution, will be "to organize 
all hand and brain workers of the 
country to support the principles of 
a@ political, social and industrial 
democracy." A national convention 
will be held next sumner for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for 
President and Vice-President. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield tells the 
joint wage scale committees of op- 
erators and coal miners that a wage 
increase should be “borne by the op- 
erators or the public or both.” 

A new wage and working agreement is 
signed between the Railroad Admini- 
stration and officials of the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way om- 
Ployes and railway track laborers, 
which establishes the eight houy day 
for this class of workers, and time 
and a half for overtime. The agree- 
ment involves about 400,000 men. 


November 25 -- Mayor Charles E. Poorman 
of Canton; Ohio, susnvended by Gover- 
nor Cox some time ago for failure to 
preserve order during the _ steel 
strike in that city, is permanently 
removed from office by the Governor. 

The International Labor Conferonce at, 
Washington announces the creation of' 
a governing body of that orgeniza-) 
tion, composed of 12 government rep- 
resentatives,6 labor representatives, 
and 6 representing capital. The rep- 
resentatives on this board of gov- 
ernors will be named by Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Germany, Switzerland,Spain,Argentim, 
Canada, Poland, and, pending ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty by the United 
States and its formal participation, 

_ Denmark. " 
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est gthossnoreads 
¢ up to rewind a 

ru wn machine at your 
holiday festivities— 


An Ideal Xmas Gift 


The MOTROLA, electrical self-winder, 


van be instantly attached to any phono- 

graph, so simple a child may operate 

without fear of over-winding, and is in- 

dispensable to every phonograph owner 
Sold at leading phonograph shops 
here, or a post-card will 


everyw! 
bring dealer's name to you. 


JONES-MOTROLA, Inc. 
29 West 35th Street 
New York 




















Residence E, Wilkins Imp, Co 
Ardmore Farms, 
W, E. Snaman, Architect 


Your Home 


Warmer in Winter 


But—even if WNatco didn’t 
make a building warmer in win- 
ter, cooler in summer, dam 
roof, vermin proof—even if 

atco didn’t save money—you 
still would have the biggest rea- 
son in the world for building 
your new home of Natco 
throughout—Safety From Fire! 

So you may see how beauti- 
fully, safely and economically 
you can build of 


Let us send you our book “Fire- 
roof. Houses of Natco Hollow 
ile,” with its twenty-four pic- 

tures and full description of 


Natco homes. A post card brings 
it to you. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING 


‘ 111 Federal Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
























TTT oOnNmen AT FF ron 























—~ 


Buy TODAY Y 1 














inns blue- »* 
form in size, color! 
ing oi ” 








Xmas Selections’! 
On Credit at Cash Prices 


Any of these Splendid SWEET Specials sent 
ON APPROVAL at our expense. If entirely sat- 
es after examination, pay ony one-fifth 

ce; balance in ten monthly payments. 

SwhErs Policy: You must be satisfied or no sale 

Every Diamond of Superior quality, biue- 
white, pene. PROFIT-SH ING PLAN: 
We accept SW EET Dismonndp in exchange at 
full price, plus 742% yearly increase in value. 

Bonds accepted at face value. 


Send for Beautiful De Luxe 
128 Page Catalogue of 
Christmas Suggestions. It’s FREE 


Select your gift before Christmas and get it on 
credit. Maiden Lane’s greatest collection of 
semen i watches, jewelry, silverware, etc., 

utifully illustrated. Ten months to pay on 
everything. Write TODAY to Dept. 904T 




















L “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
4 W: SWEET € £CO 2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NY. 
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F erhaps your Scalp 


needs more «exercise’’! 












augers don’t smile—the scalp, 
to do its work efficiently, re- 





quires regular exercise. 






Working thick pine-tar lather into 
the scalp with the finger-tips, 
quickens the blood flow and invig- 
orates the scalp, making it more 


More 


and more improvement comes as 









pliant and more responsive. 







you continue this beneficial form of 






scalp exercise with clean-smelling 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 








The improvement in appearance of 
the hair is soon observable, too. Its 
healthy gloss and lustre become in- 
creasingly evident. 









Without systematic (preferably 





daily) massage, scalp circulation be- 






comes sluggish and slow, and the 
hair-roots are under-nourished. 






Write for our Manual, ‘*The Hair and Scalp—Modern 
Care and Treatment.’’ 36 pages of practical informa- 
Sent free on request. 






tion, 





For sample half cake of Packer's Tar Soap send ten 
cents. 



















Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair 
soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle ten cents. 





















THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 84 L, 









120 West 32ndSt., New York City 







Packer's ‘lar Soap 


“PURE AS THE PINES” 











PACKER PRODUCTS ARE SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 





PAINFUL.--= Genius is the capacity fy 
making somebody else take  infini: 
pains. 


----New York "Evening $m, 





KNOWING HIS PLACE.-—-"Did you order hey 
and eggs?" asked the head waiter, 
"Certainly not. I humbly requesty 
them,” 
o---Washington "Ster,' 





THOSE OUT-OF-DATE SWEDES.=--An Amerion 
correspondent in Sweden says the §ye, 
ish are "working contentedly." Why, thy 
old-fashioned things! 

e--Macon "Telegraph," 


FREE AND EASY.---Dean Jones of Yale i; 
credited with this definition of fre. 
dom of speech: "The liberty to say wht 
you think without thinking what ym 
say." 

e---Chicago “Tribune! 





SUGGESTIVE.---Black is the principal 
shade in the new German flags.It serves 
the double duty of signifying that m- 
tionality's record and its mourning for 
the consequences. 

----Baltimore "American! 





A TYPOGRAPHICAL DITTY 


vacation" of th 


inspired the follor- 


The recent "mass 
New York printers 
communication from a 
It is noticeable 
"Dipkory, 
originally meant to 


ing prophetic 
DIGEST well-wisher. 
that the familiar refrain, 
dickory, dock," 
suggest the ticking of a 
clicking of th 
typewriters which so nobly came to th 


clock, does 


almost as well for the 


rescue during the emergency. 


311 V Street, N. B., 
Washington, D. ¢. 


The Editors of 
The Literary Digest, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen:--- 


Dickory, dickory, dock, 

The printers quit work five o'clock} 
They said, "We're on strike-- 
You must do as we like." 


Dickory, dickory, dock. 


Dickory, dickory, dock, 

The printers received quite a shock} 
THE DIGEST came out-- 
Put the printers to rout. 

Dickory, dickory, dock. 


Dickory, dickory, dock, 
The printers are starting to knock 
At the doors of the Press; 
They'll be back soon, I guess. 
Dickory, dickory, dock. 
















Yours with congratulations,§ 


John W. Christie 










» the 


le ig 
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SERVICE 


HE desire of the Hercules Powder Co. is not only that Hercules explosives 
shall be used as. extensively as possible, but also that they shall be used as 
efficiently and economically as possible. 

In the pursuit of this desire the Service Department of the Company is daily 
discharging the two-fold obligation which devolves upon us with every sale of 
a Hercules product—an obligation to the buyer and an obligation to the product 
itself. Our obligation to the buyer requires that he be sold the explosive best suited 
for his work. Our obligation to the product requires that it be used in the most 
efficient manner possible. Every day, in a mine, or a quarry, along some ‘river 
channel, or on a farm, the department is demonstrating the best way to use a certain 
explosive to attain a certain end. 

The services of this department are at the disposal of all users of explosives. 
Either by letter, or x ony the personal call of a service man, the department will 
endeavor to help solve your explosive problems. 

The scope of the department’s work is as follows— 





Engineering Drainage 

Weare frequently called in con- Hercules Agricultural Service 
sultation on imp i ing menare now working in the fieldto 
work. Our service men have ren- _ help reclaim the 100 million acres 
dered valuable assistance to engin- of wasted swamp lands in the 
eers who are building highways, United States. We are actively co- 
railways. canalsortunnels; tocon- operating with the Drainage Com- 
tractors who are clearing and grad- missions, Dock aod Meadow Com- 





ing land for parks, fair grounds, or q 
aviation fields, ditching swampsto Dredge Boat Contractors, Land De- 
reclaim the land or for qui lop tC ies. professional 
vege eer and other work of simi- agricultural blasters and others who 
jar character. are undertaking drai perati 














Mining Quarrying 
The problems of increasing pro- 
Few men handle explosives more = duction and | ing costs are as 
efficiently than the metal miners. vital to the quarrymen as to the 
yet rrany of these men have profit- miners. Hercules Service Men are 


by the suggestions of ourService frequently called into quarries to 
Department, In the mines where demonstrate the most approved 
are produced copper, zinc, iron, methods of using explosives. 
aluminum, salt and sulphur, Her- Fei te thie ducton of build. 
cules Service has helped hundreds ing gtone, cement, road ballast, 








of miners to inc their prod clay and gravel has been materially 
tion and cut their costs. increased in ‘mane quarries by the 
co-o) tion of the | - 





ice Department, 
Farming 
Vast tracts of cut-over lands in all Coal Mining 


parts of the ccuntry are being re- 

claimed with dynamite, On farms Thousands of tons of explosives 
everywhere trees are being planted, are used every year in . coal 
land cleared and ditcnes dug with mines. Most of it is used effectively 
the help of explosives. Hercules and economically but many coal 
Service Men are taking an import- miners have felt that by adopting 
ant part inthis work—they are co- more efficient blasting methods th 
operating with county agents all could get larger production of o 
over the country, and holding dem- r Service Department has b-en 
onstrations where farmers may able by suggestion or demonstration 
come, see how the work is done. to show these men that their output 
and have their questions answered could be increased and their costs 





by experienced men. cut. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Chicago Chattanooga Salt Lake City Hazleton, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Kan. St. Louis Pittsburgh, Pa. Joplin 
San Francisco Denver New York ! Wilmington, Del. 











































‘wives. 
To be sure of full measure 
Oho Tend of'your ‘Chez 
head of f your Christmas 


BISSELL 


enn 
Sweeper 
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Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


Sue ees poe e envi 


joewcir hale 











| Manufacturers in 
Need of Capital 


To Retire Obligations; 

To Purchase Equipment; 

To Provide Additional Space; 

Te Strengthen Cash Resources; 

To Eliminate Floating Indebtedness; 
Should know that if their proposition is 
meritorious and they have ample fixed | 
assets, we will purchase their long term | 
first mortgage bonds in amounts of 
$590,000 upward for cash. 


SWSTRAUS&.0. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO | 
150 Broadway Crocker Bldg. Straus Bldg. | 








} 
37 Years Without Loss to any Investor |}: 
pL 
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UNDOUBTEDLY.---The way some receivers 
are paid, it mst be mech better to re- 
ceive than to give. 

----Spokane "Spokesman-Review." 


NO ESCAPE.---As soon - as people were 
told to wear their last year's clothes, 
the price of thread and clothes brushes 
went up. 

o---Washington "Star." 


OR GO TO JAIL.---"Is there any way a 
man can avoid paying alimony?" asked 
the Friend who was seeking free advice. 
"Sure," replied the Lawyer. "He can 
stay single or stay married," 
~---Cincinnati "Enquirer." | 





ee 


CORRECT.=="What is meant by every cloud 
having a silver lining?" asked the 


"That's when a feller is so sick 
that he can’t go to school," replied 
the red-headed boy in the back row. 

----Cincinnati "Enquirer." 


REASON ENOUGH. ---Miss Smart: “I don't 
know what's the matter with that little 













The smart thing for skating and other oy. 
door sports—Fox’s Spiral Puttees. Made on, 
curve, of the finest English wool, they fit the 
leg in trim, neat spirals and will not fray a 
the edge like ordinary puttees. 

The genuine Fox's have a small brass 
with the name and the letter R or L, for right 
or left, on each puttee. If you cannot obtaip 
Fox’s at your dealer, we'll supply you, 
nen 34501 Weight $4 ExtraFi ne Light Wei 














man over there. He was so attentive a 
few moments ago, and now he won't even 
look at me:" 

Mrs. Blank: "Perhaps he saw me come 
in. He's my husband." 





50 trai Ligh Shae 5 
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---Macon "Telegraph." 






THE GREATER NEED.---"The great question 
now before us," began the ponderous 
constituent. 

“We've got more questions | on hand 
just now than we really need," inter- 
rupted Senator Sorgimm. "Come around 
with an answer once in awhile." 
--~-Washington "Ster." 


PARLOR COMPETITION.<-- "How is it that 
Arthur never takes you to the theatre 
nowadays?" queried | Marie. 

"Well, you see," her friend replied, 
"one evening it rained, and we sat in 
the parlor. 

























AJAX PLURAL SOCKET PLUG (Patented 
turns the current two ways. Fits an 
some BAKELITE construction. At 
Post. Insist on Ajax. $1.25 EACH— 
AJAX ELECTRIC SPEC 










"Yes?" 











"Well, ever since that we---0h, I 
don't know; but don't you think thet 
theatres are an awful bore?" 

=-~="Tit-Bits," 


A STICKLER FOR STYLE.--~"Pa," seid a 
young ledy to her farmer ded, "I wish 
you wouldn't say "I seen,' I *aon't Imow 
how many times, pa, I've corrected you 
on that," 

"low, Mamie, you look-a here," said 
the old man, shoveling a generous piece 
of peach pie into his mouth with his 
knife, "you make yer livin’ by good 
grammar and eddication, but yer ma and 
me, we're obliged to take in sumer 
boarders, and, by jiminy, they demand 
the dialect if they pay the rates." 

---~Sen Francisco "Argonaut." 


en 


THE ARTLESS FARMER.--- One of those 
country gentlemen who owns a farm in 
Brown Country, but lives in Indianopo- 
lis and only spends his week-ends on 
the farm, asked one of his neighbors 
dowmm in Brom: "Did you kmow that T. 
C. Steele sold the picture that he 
painted on your farm?” The farmer made 
no reply to this, and then the country 
gentleman told him the price Mr. Steele 
got for the canvas. "I just wish I had 
known the feller liked the place well 
enough to pay that for a picture of it, 
the farmer said. "I'd a' sold him the 
farm for $200 less than that.” 








ee--San Francisco "Argonant.’” 


—s - 





HOUSEWIVES! Sudden 
changes from the over- 
heated kitchens to cooler 
rooms or outdeors—or vice 
versa—often mean a cold. 
Prevent it! Use Dean’s 
Mentholated Cough Drops. 
Get them anywhere. 
Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The new sport— 
family trapshooting 


RAPSHOOTING! 
The famous American 
sport, evolved and per- 
fected by Americans, followed 
today by thousands of clean 
American sportsmen—the new 
Winchester Junior Trapshooting 
Outfit brings trapshooting right 
into your own home! The new 
-410 sport gun with the shells 
and ‘*birds’’ and “‘trap” makes 
trapshooting so easy that even 
children can enjoy it. 


No matter where you go— 
shore, mountains, winter or 
summer resorts—the Winchester 
Junior Trapshooting Outfit will 
provide royal sport for everybody. 
At picnics, on boating parties, 
afternoon motor trips—anywhere 
under the blue sky, any time in 
the whole year—you can delight 
old and young alike with this 
fascinating pastime. You can 
even hold shooting-outings on 
your own lawn! 


—_ 


Re 


a 


The fascinating new 
Winchester game 
The new Winchester game 
which this outfit provides is so 
easy that everyone can do it, so 
fascinating that none can resist it. 
It’s such a real joy to smash 
those flying clay <‘birds’’ into a 
thousand bits! You’ll want to 
do it over and over again. 
You’!] want to get up matches 
and tournaments. You'll want 
to slip the outfit in every time 
you take the car out. If you have 
a boat you'll keep the outfit on 
board along with the compass 
and other necessaries. 


Safe and inexpensive 

The new game is absolutely 
safe. ‘The sport gun holds only 
one shell—no question as to 
whether it is loaded. ~ 

It’s inexpensive, too. Clay 
birds and ammunition can be 
procured at small cost—these are 
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the only current 





q 








charges. The sport 
gun and hand trap, 
with proper care, will last for 
years. The new Winchester 
game is the most economical 
sport you could pick out, con- 
sidering the fun it will provide, 


Your dealer has it 


Call on your dealer today and 
look at this storehouse of new 
sport. Handle the little sport 
gun, fit it to yourshoulder. You 
can’t keep your hands off it! 
Examine the whole assembly. 
Every requisite for days of royal 
sport has been provided. 


Get the Winchester Junior 
Trapshooting Outfit and give it 
to the whole family! If your 
dealer cannot supply you write 
us direct. 


Winchester: Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 728 New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Winchester 410 Shotgun, designed especially 
Jor use with the Winchester u 
shooting Outfit. Has the beauty and finish for 


Junior Trap- 


Layout for the new 
Winchester game 
which the outfit 
provides 


which all Winchester guns are famous 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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=~ | A SUGGESTION.--- Perhaps the Unite 
== | States would accept a non-resident 

| bership in the League of Nations. 
----Chicago "Tribuns 



















THE AWFUL GERMAN LANGUAGE,--Jud 

says he has no objection to German@ 

sic. What he frets over is the Gems 

words that go with the msic, s 
----Washington "Stax! 















SURPRIZING.---Elderly Hostess--="g9 


& ie 
are the daughter of my old friend tm 
‘2 garet Blank, I was at your christen 
eighteen years ago--- but how you 
o é changed," e 
la r ----Boston “Transcriy 


THE THRIFTY SCOT. ---Bix--"I wonder 


° a Scotchman always says ‘hac' foal 
sunshine“color == 
Dix--"Possibly it's on account @f 
his thrift. He saves a 'v' every 
he does it." 
EARNING HIS REST. ---"Some officeholders 
The warm and dry desert air of | ree 
"Well," explained Senator Sorghum, 
Southern Ari i i t “after a man has been running for of- 
zona nv gora es fice he's liable to feel tired  enouch 


for a good, long rest." 


All winter you may live in the open ----Washington "Star." 
Fine motor roads lead to scenes THE USUAL DISTINCTION.--~"Don't you si- 


mire determination ina man's charac- 


that charm. Deep canyons, tert" 


"That depends. If it brings success 


e 2 A a ° : 
high mountains, sunlit mesas, Lyles $4 oo cle 
and vast deserts. Oranges me 
and cactus,the palm and yucca 
te ¢ Ph ¥ PUTTING THE “H" IN MUSIC.==-"the ‘orn, 
Noted | f£ the: ‘unt is eard on the ‘ill 
win rresorts o oenix | pil the little boy at the Ragged 
| School treat. But somehow his version 
and Tucson, Castle Hot Springs ae to 2 ae 
and Chandler. TheApache Trail TS Sistisans? ae le 
7 


“im little man," she said kindly, 

2 y don't you put a few more aitches 
combines desert and mountains Pap bemwid > 

; "Garn," advised the little man, poe 

litely. "Don't you know there aint nm 

th! in moosic? It only goes up ter G,’ 

~---San Francisco “Argonaut.” 














----Boston "Transcript, 











PREPAREDNESS.-~-Wifie--Dear John,moth 
was so pleased with all those  nigs 
things you said about her in your let. 
ter to me. You see, she opened it} 
mistake." 
Hubby--"Yes, I thought she would," 
----Baltimore "American," 





RECKLESS DUCTORING.---Doctor: "Madan, 
I shall have to paint your husband 
throat with nitrate of silver." 
Profiteer 's Wife: "Please uge ni- 
trate of gold, doctor. The expense is 
quite imnaterial." 
----London "Opinion." 











































_Ask for booklet, “Arizona and New Mexico Rockies.” Let the local 
ticket agent help plan your trip—or apply to the nearest Consolidated 





Ticket Office — or address nearest Travel Bureau, United States Railroad AX-GOLF.---The old farmer was trying t 
Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 Liberty St., New impress upon his son, who wanted to pls 
York City; 602 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Please indicate the places golf for exercise, that chopping 

you wish to see en route. | would answer the purpose just as well. 


| "Oh, no, father,” said the boy, “it i 
' the walking between. strokes that mak 
golf such valuable exercise; that give 
the legs a chance as well as the arms. 
-UntTED- STATES-RAILROAD-ADMINISTRATION "oh, that's it, is it?” said the a 
man. And then he went into the ya 
and placed sticks af wood at inte 
all around it. After this he h 
the boy an ax and said: "Now, play 


P AVF Ve —Xy, > 
- o/s SK SK oe | full course. 
— I-A LS Z ----San Francisco "Argonal 
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Salient Six 


Salient in Value—Salient in Service 


Built to prove worthy of the meaning of “Salient”. 


The surpassing excellence of its qualities and features, 
That is salient which its acts of performance, are proofs of its “Saliency”. 
is strikingly manifest 
—s — In the Stephens Salient Six you enjoy luxurious com- 
a fort combined with pride of the wonderfully attract- 
ive hand-built bodies—‘“Salient Value”. 


The Stephens engine is more powerful and economical than 
any engine of equal size—delivering “Salient Service”. 


The Stephens engine burns the lowest grade of fuel without 
lessened performance—“Salient Economy”. 


And that’s not all—for its great reserve power makes the 
Stephens a Salient road ormer. 








It gives you speed, flexibility, hill-climbing ability, quietness, 
combined with beauty and comfort at their maximum. 


Altogether in one motor car—the Stephens Salient Six—you 
et a Salient Value and a Salient Service that gives the 
ight of motor car satisfaction to you. 


The Stephens Perfected Overhead-Valve 
Engine—the most powerful and economical 


engine of its size as established by the fact Moline Plow Company 


that the Stephens Salient Six has twice won 


the Los Angeles-Yosemite Economy Run. Stephens Motor Works 
Moline, Illinois 
FACTORIES: FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








MORE MILES PER GALLON 
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“You won't have to 
parboil this ham” 


Swift’s Premium Ham _ needs nothing at your s 
comes to you with a _ hands but careful broil- : 
perfect cure—sweet ing or frying. No need I i aia 
enough—smokedenough for you to parboil it and necessary to parboil ; 
—salty enough. It isa _ lose any of the splendid Swifts Premium Hams | 
finished product which Premium flavor. before broiling 


or frying 





Look for the blue tag tied to 
theham. It tells you that you 
are buying Swift's Premium, 
theham that needs nopari 

ing. Try one for the holidays 








Swift's Premium Har 





OU pay for power according to the coal 

you burn, but you get what your belts 
deliver. A fraction of 1% saved in power 
transmitted soon pays the cost difference 
between a poor belt and a good one. One 
breakdown may wipe out ten times the cost 
of any belt. 

The right belt in the right place boosts 
profits. 

Among Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series of Leather Belts there are right belts for 
every drive, belts that will deliver maximum 
power year in and year out without a halt. 

They do this because they are made from 
leather—tanned in our own tannery especially 
for belting purposes. This preserves and 


The Power You Pay For 


intensifies the strength, toughness and flexi- 
bility of the hide as worn on the back of an 
active, living steer. 

Skilled workmen make this specially tanned 
leather into a Standardized Series of Leather 
Belting—belts for every drive standardized 
in manufacture and in application. 


Our booklet, “‘Standardized Leather Belt- 
ing’ explains how to find the right belt. A 
copy will be sent you upon request. 


Engineering Note 


Our Engineering Department is at your 
service to answer any questions you may 
have about belting and its use. There is 
no obligation involved. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 





Graton & Kni 


Standardized Series 


Leather Beltin 


Tanned by us for belting use 
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Here is a 48-inch 3-ply 
Heart Brand beltinthemill 
of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Reading, Pa. More 
than 3% years of steady 
service. Transmitting 800 
horse-power at a cost to date 
of less than one cent per 
week and good for many 
years more, 
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